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REY. DR. MILLER. 

[We have much pleasure in givin insertion to the following letter from 
Dr. Miller, in correction of some trifling mistakes in the biographical notice 
which appeared in our number for June. ] 


Armagh, June 5, 1841. 


Sir,—I have perceived in your memoir, of which I am the subject, two or 
three inaccuracies of statement, which I hope you will permit me to correct- 
I am aware that in such an article, collected from floating conversation, these 
may be expected. 


1.—My father was a general merchant, not merely a wine-merchant, and as 
I well remember, though then but a child, carried on very various dealings 
with Russia, Norway, North America, and Jamaica, besides France and 
Portugal, until the revolutionary war of America, which was commenced in 
the year 1775, interrupted and disturbed the commercial relations of the 
country. 


2.—It is stated that I had, when a scholar, promised my vote to the Hutchin- 
sons, “‘ whenever it- might become available at an election.” This is expressed 
too generally. I did promise my vote for an election then approaching, because 
it was the custom to solicit the votes of minors, though ineffectual, in order to 
gain a greater appearanee of strength. This promise I discharged by a triple 
tie with two other minor scholars; and it is evident from the offers made by 
Adair, that no further performance was expected from me. 


3.—In- the account of the occuvrences, which led to the suppression of the 
Historical Society, it is stated that the society 66 appointed a commitice to take 
into consideration the conduct of the junior dean,” &c. If the society had only 
appointed a committee, probably shoulé not have lteard of it, and Iam certain 
that I should not have thought it necessary to make any report to the board, 
because such a proceeding would not have exhibited any offensive publicity. 
The fact was, that the society adjourned to an extraordinary meeting, to be 
held the next day at two o'clock, for this express purpose. This I considered, 
and I still think justly, inconsistent with the necessary discipline of the 
University. 

Ian, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GeorcE MILLER. 


To the Editor of the “ Dublin University Magazine.” 


~ 
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THE FAR EAST.—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE.* j 


« Wuosoever shall introduce an im- 
provement in ship-building, shall re- 
ceive thirty blows of the bamboo.” 
This is among the ordinances of the 
celestial empire, and it may express 
its policy, and that of Japan. While 
we smile at such strange views, there 
are some things in the governments 
of these countries which, imme- 
diately occurring to us, command our 
respect. For ages, consistent in their 
policy, they have maintained it with 
unfailing effect, and they have all 
along avowed a preference for peace 
which may shame the Christian go- 
vernments and civilized nations of 
Europe, with their false estimate of 
glory and barbarian love of military 
fame. War has proved to all nations 
a necessary evil, but the passion for it 
so long prevalent in Europe shows 
that we share a little in the Chinese 
defect of over estimating our own 
civilization. Reflections of this cha- 
racter, suggested to us by a soldier’s 
book, occur, we believe, quite as often 
to soldiers as to any other class. The 
Duke of Wellington has said that, 
except a battle lost, nothing is half so 


melancholy as a battle won ; and it is 
impossible to read Lord Jocelyn’s 
description of the affair at Chusan 
without seeing that hesympathises with 
the unfortunate Chinese, and feels how 
humiliating are our triumphs. We 
may further observe, that while China 
and Japan, the two great communities 
of the far East, have held for centuries 
to peace, they exhibit no want of phy- 
sical courage. The Japanese are re- 
markable for disregard of life, and 
the Chinese, on the late occasions, 
showed as much indifference to danger 
as could be counted on from the un- 
drilled of Europe. The Japanese have 
been uniformly cgpencuntndl as a people 
of more muscular and intellectual 
vigour than the Chinese. This is the 
opinion of Klaproth, of the author of 
the work before us, and of the several 
Dutch orientalists whom he has made 
contributary to it; but Lord Jocelyn 
has ‘taught us to think better of the 
Chinese, and we are satisfied that in 
mere courage, or in bodily strength, 
they are not inferior to their neigh- 
bours of Japan. It is true that the 
Japanese despise them. Ainslie, whe 
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was sent by Raffles as a commissioner 
to Japan, and lived there for four 
months, says, that the only occasion on 
which he saw the habitual politeness 
of a Japanese surprised into passion 
was upon the two nations being un- 
— compared, when he put his 
and upon his sword. ‘This, we 
believe, is referrable to the antipathy 
so often existing between neighbour- 
ing nations, always strongest amongst 
the uncultivated, and naturally found 
in perfection amidst the two exclusives. 
The Japanese may not excel the Chi- 
nese in courage, but they are a people 
of a more lofty character, and of 
— mental vigour. They are 
ess influenced by prejudice, affect no 
contempt for Europeans, and appear 
desirous of availing themselves of 
superior information. They have 
some acquaintance with European 
literature, through the Dutch, a lan- 
guage which is more studied in 
Yedo, their capital, than in London 
or Paris; and the Russian and Eng- 
lish languages are not unknown to 
them. They have translations of the 
works of Laplace and Lalande, are 
familiar with telescopes and chro- 
nometers, and measure their moun- 
tains with the barometer. It is said 
that every man in Japan can read and 
write. In medicine we have borrowed 
from them the use of moxa and the 
practice of acupuncturation; and in 
horticulture they are known to us by 
the beautiful camelia, and the pyrus, 
which bears their name. These in- 
dications of advancement in a far-off 
and separated people are doubly in- 
teresting when contrasted with their 
half-savage habits, their singular in- 
stitutions, and eccentric condition of 
society. 

It is a striking circumstance, that 
the Japanese, more intelligent and 
more inquiring than the Chinese, are, 
at the same time, more rigidly exclu- 
sive. The Chinese trade with many 
Asiatic nations, with Russia, Portugal, 
England, and with “the English of 
the second chop-stick,” the Ameri- 
cans; but Japan holds intercourse 
with no nation whatever, European 
or Asiatic, except only a miserable 
trade, subject to narrow limitations, 
with China and Holland, restricted 
to twelve junks a year from China, 
and two annual ships from the Dutch 
settlement of Batavia. Gutzlaff found 
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no great difficulty in landing in China, 
and opening communications with the 
people along the coast, except at the 
great ports; but in Japan exclusion 
is enforced with terrific vigour. In 
1808, when’ Captain Pellew, in the 
Phaeton, entered Nagasaki Bay, in 
search of the two annual Dutch ves- 
sels, and having enforced his demand 
for provision and water, sailed out 
again, the governor of Nagasaki, 
feeling that he was responsible for 
his escape, within half an hour of 
his departure performed suicide ac- 
cording to the frightful usage of his 
country, ripping himself up, in the 
presence of his household. His ex- 
ample was followed by the commanders 
of the coast-guard stations, well know- 
ing that their lives were forfeited, and 
that thus only they could save their 
kindred from dishonour and _ their 
properties from confiscation. Siebold, 
from whose German work the one 
before us on Japan is chiefly taken, 
was banished for having copied a map 
of the empire, lent him by their great 
astronomer, who also, valued as he 
was for his science, found himself 


compelled to resort to suicide. So 
lately as 1837, some American mer- 


chants fitted out a vessel at Macao to 
send home a crew of shipwrecked 
Japanese, and with a view to trade ; 
on entering the bay of Yedo they 
were fired on and obliged to retire. 
They tried another part of the island, 
were again fired on, and finding all 
efforts vain, they returned with their 
Japanese to Macao. 

For any account of these inacces- 
sibles we have been and are wholly 
dependent on the members of the 
Dutch factory there ; and their books, 
generally published, or rather secreted 
in their own language, have not, ex- 
cept in Keempfer’s case, been rendered 
into English. We should have known 
nothing of the works of Meylan, a 
president of the factory, printed at 
Amsterdam in 1830, or of Fischer's, 
dated the same place, 1833—(he was 
* overmeer,” or warehouse master, in 
their factory)—or of Doef’s, also a 
president, who published in 1835— 
not even their names, were it not for 
that treasury of fresh knowledge on 
all subjects, the Quarterly Review. 
The information contained in those 
works was made known to the public 
in _ two admirable articles in that 
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journal in 1834 and 1836. Part of 
their works are embodied in the one 
we are now reviewing; but it is 
mainly taken from a more recent 
source—the latest of all, the work 
of a learned German, Dr. von Siebold, 
entitled Nippon, Archiv zur Besch- 
reibung von Japan, (Nippon, an archive 
toward the description of Japan.) It 
is said to be full of curious matter, 
but so defective in arrangement as to 
be unsuited to translation into Eng- 
lish. The author of “ The Manners 
and Customs of the Japanese in the 
Nineteenth Century” has made judi- 
cious use of it; and, availing him- 
self of this and all sources, has, with 
the aid of an animated and finished 
style, given us a book, in every page 
of it full of novelty and interest—the 
best, we might say the only work we 
have on Japan. . There is, it is true, 
Keempfer's History of Japan, in two 
vols. folio. He was, in 1690, phy- 
sician to the Dutch factory; and his 
accuracy has been attested by every 
subsequent describer of the country, 
as well as by the Japanese themselves. 
But nobody that can help it reads 
folios now; and although matters in 
Japan vary not much, one can hardly 
take as lively an interest in an account 
of it written a century and a half ago 
as in one given us by persons of our 
own time, and who were on its soil 
in 1826 and 1830. 

Siebold, like Koempfer and Thun- 
bergh the Swede, was physician to 
the Dutch factory in Japan; and ap- 
pears to have been there about four 
years. He travelled there—was at 
Yedo—became acquainted with their 
learned men, and made his well- 
known Japanese collection, now at 
Leyden, said to be superior to the 
Japanese rooms in the Royal Museum 
at the Hague. 

“ Japan is,” says Sir Wm. Jones, 
“that celebrated and imperial island 
which’ bears a pre-eminence amongst 
eastern kingdoms analagous to that 
of Britain among the nations of the 
West.” It consists of three islands— 
Niphon, very large, and two adjacent 
of considerable extent—Xicoco, and 
Kiusiu; reminding us of England, 
Treland, and Scotland; and Raffles, 
we may add, calls its people the Eng- 
lish of the East. It has a number of 
insular dependencies, from Loo Choo 
on the south to the Kurile Islands on 
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the north. The name,“ Janan,” is, 
according to Klaproth, derived from 
the Chinese form of Nippon, Jéphun,” 
origin of the sun, having reference to 
the patronage, if not to, the birth of 
the sun-goddess. The real history of 
Japan is said to begin with one who 
bears the Asiatic name of many sylla- 
bles, Zin-mu-ten-woo— meaning the 
‘‘ divine conqueror.” Klaproth thinks 
that he was a Chinese invader. He 
conquered Nippon, and founded the 
sovereignty of the Mikados, as their 
nominal chiefs are called. This is 
supposed to have taken place in the 
year 660, B. c. The next era is the 
attempt on it by a large armament 
prepared by Kublai Khan, the destruc- 
tion by a storm of nearly the whole of 
this eastern armada, and the unrelent- 
ing slaughter of such as reached the 
shore. Marsden, in his edition of 
Marco Polo, refers these events to the 
year 1264; and Dr. Wall, in the new 
volume of his very learned work, says 
that these are the earliest events in 
Japanese history, whieh can be veri- 
fied by external testimony. The ap- 
pearance of the Portuguese in Japan, 
forms another remarkable period in 
their annals. In 1543, a Portuguese ves- 
sel was driven upon their then unknown 
coast. They welcomed the Portuguese, 
and favoured the Jesuit missionaries, 
who, with St. Francis Xavier at their 
head, soon followed. The efforts of 
the Jesuits were marked by extraordi- 
nary success, when unhappily a civil 
war arose. The missionaries and the 
Japanese Christians were, it is said, 
active friends of the defeated party, 
and the result was, that Christianity 
was extirpated, and the Portuguese 
for ever excluded from Japan. An 
embassy was sent by Portugal to re- 
monstrate against this exclusion, every 
member of it having, in landing, trans- 
gressed the law which banished them, 
was put to death, save that two were 
spared to carry the warning home. 
These events were attended by an en- 
tire revolution in the policy of their 
empire. The Portuguese found them 
a commercial people, trading with six- 
teen countries ; ever since they have 
lived within themselves ; their vessels 
visiting no foreign port, and no stran« 
ger. touching their shores, except the 
Chinese and Dutch, under the limita- 
tions already mentioned. The Jesuits, 
the Portuguese, and the Dutch, have 
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all been blamed for these results ;—the 
proscription of Christianity and the 
exclusion of foreigners: the Jesuits 
for taking part in politics ; the Portu- 
guese for not having disavowed their 
acts, and the Dutch for assisting 
against the native Christians, On 
these particulars we have no means of 
forming an opinion ; we do, however, 
know, that when after a three years’ 
struggle, the native Christians, to the 
number of seventy thousand, were 
driven into the peninsula of Simabara, 
the Japanese general, doubting that he 
could subdue them, called on the 
Dutch to assist, and their artillery de- 
cided their fate. The Dutch admit 
this, but say that the war was not a 
religious one; but Siebold and the 
author of the present work agreeing 
with the Portuguese, deny this; they 
say that the war against the Christians 
had assumed the character of a legal 
persecution, the supremacy of the 

pe being, as was said, inconsistent 
with what they owed to their Mikado, 
their own pope, inconsistent with their 
fealty to a spiritual, as well as tem- 
poral emperor. It is suggested that 
the real vindication of the Dutch lies 
in the fact that their disobedience 
would have cost them their lives. The 
more than heroism of the native 
Christians, shows by strong contrast 
how poor this apology is. 


6s ao native Christian was now 
e 


ut to the test of trampling on the 
mage of his Redeemer, and the Jesuits 
assert, that scarce an instance of apos- 
tacy occurred, whilst incredible num- 
bers voluntarily embraced martyrdom, 
as inflicted with a refinement of barba- 
rity not unfrequent in Japanese execu- 
tions, and often reminding the reader of 
that rivalry in infliction and endurance 
between the torturing and the tortured, 
50 common among the red men of North 
America. When the Japanese were 
weary of torturing and slaughtering, 
and such weariness appears as little 
appertinent to the national idiosyncracy 
as mercy; the remaining multitudes 
were locked up in prisons, there kept to 
hard work, upon wretched fare, and an- 
nually offered wealth and freedom as 
the price of abjuring Christianity in the 
prescribed form. he offer was annu- 
ally rejected until the last Japanese 
Christian had died off.” —p. 40. 


The tradition of their constancy is, 
we fear, the only fayourable impres- 


sion of Christianity which the Japan- 
ese have now the opportunity of re- 
ceiving. The trampling ceremony 
is repeated annually, on a fixed fes- 
tival ; but it is confined to natives, 
or to ascertain the “ non-christianity” 
of others, and the Dutch are not com- 
pelled to join in it. 

Holland has no direct communica- 
tion with Japan. The intercourse is 
carried on between Batavia and the 
town of Nagasaki. The voyage 
usually takes between five and six 
weeks, the two ships calling at the 
several Dutch settlements by the way. 
When Siebold went, his Japanese ad- 
ventures commenced before he came 
in sight of the imperial isles, and gave 
him early experience of the dangers 
which surround them. It was in 
autumn ; and after a fearful storm 
they recognised a vessel without mast 
or sail, dragging two anchors. A 
distress-flag showed that she was 
Japanese. The Dutch lay to, and 
though the gale was stiff, lowered 
their boats to her assistance. When 
they reached the wreck, they found a 
singular cause of perplexity in the 
crew, the consequence of their Spartan 
laws. The poor Japanese saw that 
they could never make land in their 
dismasted, leaky vessel; and yet to 
leave it and seek safety on board a 
foreigner were, according to their laws 
and usages, both matters of exceeding 
danger. To desert a ship, except in 
the case of a necessity altogether free 
from doubt is an unpardonable crime ; 
and again, if the strange vessel which 
saves the mariner happen to carry 
him on a distant voyage, he forfeits at 
once all his rights as a native. From 
the latter“contingency these poor men 
were safe ; and to secure them from 
all suspicion of undue desertion of 
the vessel, from the fatality of its 
floating ashore—of its ever reaching 
the land, shattered and bad as it was, 
they earnestly begged that it might be 
scuttled. This was accordingly done ; 
their arms, clothes, and provisions 
having been first removed. The stores 
consisted of rice, salt pork, sakee (a 
sort of beer, or wine, made from rice, 
and the only fermented liquor known 
in Japan), and tobacco. The Japan- 
ese thus saved were twenty-four in 
number, and Siebold thus describes 
them i= 


are =o 


n—_ 8 we eet 4 OS 
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_ “In highly excited expectation we 
stood on deck, watching our stout ma- 
riners as they battled with the moun- 
tainous billows. The boat was soon 
tossed on our side, and curiously did we 
gaze on the strange guests, as they 
successively appeared on our deck, 
They greeted us courteously, but stood 
amazed; and, sailor-like, first admired 
the ship which braved a storm so fatal 
to their own. They were the first Ja- 
panese we had seen, and greatly were 
we struck by their staid appearance and 
modest behaviour. Their dress, arms, 
implements,—in short, all they brought 
on board, drew our attention, and we 
were presently engaged in pantomimic 
conversation with them. They were 
indeed tranquillised, and the unhoped- 
for change in their condition seemed 
gratifying to them; but the frightful 
images of past danger, and traces of 
long days of painful exertion, still spoke 
distinctly in their features. Their ne- 
glected dress, their whole carriage, all 
bore the stamp of the state of despair 
whence they had escaped. They were, 
however, quietly reconciled to their 
lot, seemed to relish their sakee and to- 
bacco, and chatted away with great 
animation, They spread their mats on 
deck, each fetched his box, and a scene 
novel to us began,—namely, a Japanese 
toilet. Above all, we admired their 
dexterity in shaving their own heads, 
The Japanese shaves his beard and the 
crown of his head, omitting so to do 
only in misfortune—as captivity, death 
of friends, and the like. In the appro- 
priate coiffure of the Japanese, the 
newly-washed bristling hair left round 
the shaven crown gives him a wild aspect, 
which had here passed into the comic, 
every individual having cut off his queue 
as a sacrifice to his patron divinity, in 
acknowledgment of his deliverance from 
imminent danger—a Japanese seaman’s 
vow. Cleanlily dressed, they now 
walked the deck, and seemed trans- 
ported to a new world. Every object 
awakened their curiosity, and offered 
matter for conversation.” —pp. 8, 9. 


The wreck proved to be a vessel 
employed in the trade with the Loo 
Choo islands, dependencies of the Ja- 
panese empire. On nearing the shore, 
we have a description of the first as- 
pect of Japan, and receive from the 
conduct of some fishermen they meet 
with a favourable impression of its 
inhabitants. Early in August is the 
time, and the scene has changed from 
a storm at sea to the following summer 
picture. 


. § Hills clothed with fresh green, and 
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cultivated to the very summit, adorn 
the foreground, behind which arise blue 
mountain peaks in sharp outlines, Dark 
rocks here and there break the glassy 
surface of the sea, and the precipitous 
wall of the adjacent coast glittered with 
ever-changing hues in the bright beams 
of the morning sun. The mountain 
side of the nearest island cultivated in 
terraces; tall cedars, amongst which 
white houses shone, and insulated tem- 
ple-roofs jutted magnificently out, with 
numerous dwellings and huts bordering 
the strand and the shores of the bay, 
afforded a really attractive sight. We 
neglected not the opportunity of ob- 
taining explanations from our Japanese 
guests, and learned with surprise that 
the pretty white houses, which we had 
taken for the mansions of the grandees, 
were nothing more than storehouses, 
the walls of which were coated, as a 
precaution against fire, with mortar 
prepared from shell-chalk. Sailing 
vessels and fishing boats enlivened the 
mouth of the bay. At the call of our 
Japanese guests, many fishermen ap- 
proached and offered us their fish, with 
a liberality and affability astonishing in 
their rank of life. They were most 
friendly, and ardently enjoyed present- 
ing to us and their rescued countrymen 
the fruit of their toil, They refused 
gold and gifts of value, but begged 
some empty wine-bottles. Common 
green-glass bottles are much prized in 
Japan. These fishermen were as nearly 
naked as was compatible with decency.” 
—pp. 10, 11. 


They were now without the mouth 
of Nagasaki Bay, and had to await 
there the series of inquiries enjoined 
by the laws of Japan. Guards along 
the coast keep a look-out for ships, 
and on the approach of one a boat is 
despatched to demand her name, 
country, and all particulars. The 
inquiry is conducted without the ex- 
change of a word, or personal inter- 
course ; papers are sent up from the 
boat, and returned with the answers 
inserted, These documents aré 
brought to the Governor of Nagasaki, 
and the ship must remain in her 
station until further orders. In the 
interval, those on board are carefully 
packing all bibles, prayerbooks, prints 
on sacred subjects, and every thing 
having apparent reference to Chris- 
tianity, in a chest, which is duly locked 
and sealed. If the papers are satis- 
factory, the governor next sends a 
poat_to demand hostages, who are 
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brought ashore till the termination of 
a further inquiry. A police officer of 
the highest rank, called a gobanyosi, 
next arrives on board; he is accom- 
panied by a deputation, of which, at 
the desire of the governor, one or 
two members of the Dutch factory 
always make a part, and thus they 
finally ascertain whether the new 
comer is one of the two annual Dutch 
merchantmen whom only they love to 
see. Should she prove to be an in- 
truder, she is compelled to depart ; 
but if in want of any thing, she is sup- 
plied, and that gratuitously, to mark, 
as we are told, more strongly their 
determination to suffer no trade. If 
they find that she is one of the lawful 
Dutchmen, the gobanyosi takes all the 
arms, the ammunition, and the sealed 
chest, and holds them until her de- 
ture. 

In Siebold’s instance, it will be 
supposed that all was satisfactory ; 
this, however, was not the case—an 
unexpected difficulty arose. The Ja- 
panese interpreters, who, Siebold says, 
spoke better Dutch than he did him- 
self, at once pronounced their disbelief 
of his being a native of Holland. He 


accounted for his German ‘accent, by 
assuring them that he was a Yama Hol- 
landa, or Dutch mountaineer,—a dan- 
gerous imagination, one would think, 


although it gained his point.. A simi- 
lar difficulty occurred in the last cen- 
tury, when the interpreters detected 
the Swedish accent of Thunbergh. 
All obstacles being now removed, the 
vessel, “« rendered,” says the translator, 
“ spiritually and physically innocuous, 
by the removal of her bibles and her 
pe” was towed into the inner har- 

ur, and conducted to her regular 
anchorage. 


“‘ The bay,” says Siebold, ‘* becomes 
more animated as we approach the 
town, and offers on both sides the most 
delightful variety of objects, How in- 
—— are the shores with their cheerful 
dwellings! What fruitful hills, what 
majestic temple-groves! How pictu- 
resque those mountain-tops, with 
their volcanic formation! How luxu- 
riantly do those ever-green oaks, cedars, 
and laurels clothe the declivity! What 
activity, what industry does Nature, 
thus tamed, as it were, by the hand of 
man, proclaim! As witness those preci- 

ous walls of rock, at whose feet corn- 


and cabbage-gardens are won in 
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terraces from the steep; witness the 
coast, whose cyclopean bulwarks set 
bounds to the arbitrary caprice of a 
hostile element !”—p. 14. 


Dezima, to which the Dutch are 
confined, bears the eccentric character 
of every thing in Japan. It is an ar- 
tificial island built in the bay, after the 
manner of a pier or breakwater, but 
with no such purpose. When the 
Japanese first contemplated an exclu- 
sive system, they determined to place 
the foreigners before the town, where 
they could be easily watched; and 
with this view directed the island of 
Dezima to be built from the bottom 
of the sea. The name signifies “ Fore- 
island,” or * Ante-island ;” the word 
“ zima” meaning island, and “de” 
“ fore” or “ante.” It is about 600 
feet in length by 240 across, and is 
only a few yards from the shore, close 
upon which stands the town of Naga- 
saki. The island and town are con- 
nected by a bridge, but a high wall 
intercepts the view. There is a gate 
at the bridge, and a guard-house, with 
police and sqldiers. Thus guarded 
and subjected to vexatious regulations, 
the poor Dutch are confined to this 
dreary spot, with hardly any inter- 
mission, save the few holidays of their 
journey to the capital. Their num- 
bers are limited. to eleven ;—the Op- 
perhoofd, or president, called by the 
Japanese Hollanda, or Horanda Capi- 
tan; the Overmeer, or warehouse- 
master ; the physician, and clerks. 
Though their stay is usually long— 
Doef was nineteen years there—they 
are not permitted to have their wives 
with them. In 1817, Heer Blomhoff, 
a new president, dared a reform which 
threw the whole country into a state 
of excitement. He brought with him 
his young wife, their infant, and a 
Japanese nurse ; and the mate of the 
ship at the same time attempted the 
less atrocious movement of introducing 
his wife for such time as they re- 
mained. The governor at once ob- 
jected to their setting foot on shore, 
but Heer Doef, the outgoing presi- 
dent, who knew the laws and their all- 
acknowledged supremacy, appealed to 
them in favour of his friends. He 
alleged that in 1662, when Coxinga, the 
Chinese pirate took Formosa from the 
Dutch, their women and children were 
admitted at Dezima, The governor re~ 
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plied, that theirs was a case of neces- 
sity, but that the present women were 
volunteers. He, however, undertook 
to have the case represented at Yedo, 
and allowed Mevrouw Blomhoff with 
her child to land until the decision of 
the government was made known. It 
soon arrived, and was, alas! a refusal, 
stating the principle of their exclusion 
as extending to all persons not posi- 
tively necessary to the carrying on the 
trade. 

We must say a word or two of the 
appearance of the Japanese and of 
their costume, as both exhibit national 
distinctions. Siebold says they have 
the characters of the Mongol confor- 
mation, but seem to be the least un- 
comely of that ugly race.” Ainslie, 
who was a surgeon, speaks of the 
women of the higher classes being as 
fair as Europeans, and having more 
commonly the bloom of health. The 
author of the work before us says, 
“they are generally described as well 
made, alert, and fresh-coloured ; the 
young of both sexes as smooth-faced, 
rosy, and graced with abundance of fine 
black hair.” To estimate the beauty 
of the higher classes, a European 
must, we should think, have more than 
the ordinary power of abstracting all 
the accidents of costume, or he could 
hardly view as wondrous fair, women 
who extract their eyebrows, stain their 
lips purple, blacken their teeth, paint 
their faces, and walk with their feet 
inwards. The gait of both sexes is, 
we are told, awkward, but the women’s, 
owing to a way they have of tightly 
bandaging their hips, is said to be the 
worst. The dress which sets off so 
much beauty is described in the fol- 
lowing passage, which, among other 
oddities, discloses a new fashion in 
heraldry. 


“The ordinary dress of both sexes 
and all ranks is in form very similar, 
differing chiefly in the colour, delicacy, 
and value of the material. It consists 
of a number of loose, wide gowns, worn 
over each other: those of the lower 
orders made of linen or calico ; those of 
the higher generally of silk, with the 
family arms woven or worked into the 
back and breast of the outer robe, and 
all fastened at the waist by a girdle. 
The sleeves are enormous in width and 
length, and the portion that hangs be- 
neath the gown is closed at the end, to 


answer: the purpose of a pocket, sub- 





sidiary, however,- to. the capacious 
bosoms of the gowns, and to the girdle, 
where more valuable articles are de- 
posited; amongst these are, whilst 
clean, neat squares of white paper the 
Japanese substitute for pocket-handker- 
chiefs, which, when used, are dropped 
into the sleeve, until an opportunity 
offers of throwing them away without 
soiling the house. This description ap- 
plies to both sexes, but the ladies usually 
wear brighter colours than the men, 
and broider their robes with gay em- 
broidery or gold. Gentlemen wear a 
scarf over their shoulders ; its length is 
regulated by the rank of the wearer, 
and serves in turn to regulate the bow 
with which they greet each other, inas~ 
much as it is indispensable to bow to a 
superior until the ends of the scarf 
touch the ground.”—p, 20. 


To this, in full dress, is added the 
robe of ceremony—a cloak of a regu- 
lated form ; and besides, the very ele- 
vated of the privileged classes wear— 
quite a new mode of indicating rank 
—a sort of petticoat-trowsers called 
‘ hakkama,” formed of an immensely 
full-plaited petticoat, sewed up between 
the legs, and left sufficiently open to 
admit of locomotion. « These envied 
petticoats longed for by ambitious 
men may tempt our smiles, but they 
are only on a Jevel- with our ribbons 
and stars, are surely not half so bar- 
barous as the wigs which lived till -the 
time of George IIL., or less utilitarian 
than our court dresses, bar, and, to 
some extent, our military costume. 
The hakkama is only used on great 
occasions: the every-day mark of 
rank is the wearing of swords. The 
higher orders wear two swords on the 
same side, it appears, and one above 
the other. The next in rank wear 
one, and the lower orders none,—the 
honour is strictly forbidden them. The 
coiffure of the head is the chief differ- 
ence, in costume, between the sexes. 
The men shave the front and crown, 
leaving some on the temples and back 
of the head to be carefully gathered, 
drawn upwards, and so tied as to form 
a sort of tuft on the bald skull. There 
is, it appears, a fashion in the pro- 
fessions in this particular. Buddhist 
priests and the physicians shave off all 
the hair; while the surgeons—a se- 
parate class from the doctors—retain 
all theirs gathered into a knot at the 
top of the head. The women arrange 
their hair in the- form of a turban, 
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stuck full of pieces of fine tortoise- 
shell, fifteen inches long, of the thick- 
ness of a man’s finger, highly wrought, 
and polished to look like fine gold. 
They wear no trinkets. The face is 
painted red and white, to the ruin of 
the complexion ; the lips stained pur- 
ple, with a golden glow ; the teeth 
blackened, and the eyebrows extir- 
pated. The supreme finish of the two 
latter touches is confined to married 
ladies, Within doors socks only are 
worn ; abroad they wear shoes, but of 
a description which easily accounts for 
their awkward gait, independently of 
the usage alluded to, prevalent among 
the women. The shoes are but soles 
of straw matting or wood, kept on 
mainly by the simple device of an up- 
right pin, or button, held between the 
two principal toes, which are thus 
made to perform more active duty 
than they do in Europe. It is no 
wonder that, on entering a house, they 
throw off their shoes. The last cir- 
cumstance deserving notice, as regards 
costume is, that they use no covering 
for the head. This is mentioned in 
the following passage, which we give 
more especially as it describes their 
Sevens national appendage—the 
an, 


** Neither men nor women wear hats, 
except as a protection against rain; the 
fan is deemed a sufficient guard against 
the sun: and perhaps nothing will more 
strike a newly-arrived European than 
this fan, which he will behold in the 
hand or the girdle of every human being. 
Soldiers and priests are no more to be 
seen without their fans than fine ladies, 
who make of theirs the use to which 
fans are put in other countries. Amongst 
the men of Japan it serves a great 
variety of purposes: visitors receive 
the dainties offered them upon their 
fans; the beggar imploring charity 
holds out his fan for the alms his 
prayers may have obtained. The fan 
serves the dandy in lieu of a whalebone 
switch ; the pedagogue instead of a 
ferule for the offending school-boy’s 
knuckles ; and, not to dwell too long 
upon the subject, a fan presented upon 
a peculiar kind of salver to the high- 
born criminal is said to be the form of 
announcing his death-doom; his head 
is struck off at the same moment as he 
stretches it towards the fan.”—pp. 22, 


The restrictions to which the Dutch 
submit, are so many, both at Nagasaki 


and in their visit to Yedo, that we 
marvel at their being able to collect 
the full information they give us. 
They can’t pass the gates of Dezima 
without making a formal petition to 
the governor for leave; and though 
this is uniformly granted, it is accom- 
panied by conditions sure to prevent 
its being often asked for. They must 
be accompanied by a certain number 
of interpreters, of subaltern police- 
men, and others, amounting to thirty- 
five or thirty persons. But thisis not 
all; every official attendant enjoys the 
privilege of inviting his friends, and 
all are to be entertained at the expense 
of the happy Dutchman. If two mem- 
bers of the factory desire to join in 
a stroll, the number of attendants is 
doubled. With this cumbrous train, 
and thus taxed, they may, if they please 
it, ramble through the streets of Na- 
gasaki, indulge in a walk to the neigh- 
bouring country, dine in a temple, and 
visit a tea-house, and see some little 
of life and scenery in Japan. We 
shall go with them first to the town. 
They attend, it appears, to the regu- 
larity of their streets with a strictness 
which we would do well to copy. 


‘* Nagasaki spreads up the side of a 
hill; like every Japanese town, it is re- 
gularly built, and, as every house has its 
garden large or small, offers a pleasing 
coup dil. The houses are low, none 
containing more than one good story, 
to which is added in some sort a cock- 
loft, in others, a low basement. The 
height of the street-front, and even the 
number of windows, are determined by 
sumptuary laws ; all are constructed of 
wood, and a mixture of clay and chopped 
straw, much resembling the pisé of Bu. 
rope; but the walls are coated with a 
cement that gives them the appearance 
of stone. In the windows, very fine 
and strong paper, unoiled, and protected 
from bad weather by external wooden 
shutters, supplies the ‘place of glass. 
The windows to the street are further 
provided with Venetian blinds, and 
every house is encircled by a verandah, 
into which all the rooms open. 

‘‘The front of the better class of 
houses is occupied by a large portico 
and entrance, where the palanquins, um- 
brellas, and shoes of visitors are left, 
where servants and persons on business 
wait, &c., and which is connected with 
all the domestic offices. The back of 
the house is the part inhabited by the 
family, and it projects into the garden 
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light and cheerfulness. These gardens, 
however diminutive, are always laid out 
in the landscape-garden style, with 
rocks, mountains, lakes, waterfalls, and 
trees, and uniformly contain a family 
chapel or oratory. Absurd as such 
would-be pleasure-grounds may seem, 
when confined in extent, as must be the 
garden even of a wealthy householder 
in the heart of a city, this intermixture 
of verdure, nevertheless, contributes 
greatly to the airiness and gay aspect 
of the town itself. And we are told 
that the very smallest habitations pos- 
sess similar gardens, yet more in minia- 
ture, sometimes consisting in what may 
be called the mere corners cut off from 
the triangular back of the house, with 
the trees in flower pots.” —pp. 53, 54. 


The most remarkable thing in their 
dwellings is the provision made against 
fire. To each belongs a detached 
house or store-room, in which trades- 
men keep their goods and private fa- 
milies their valuable effects. These 
rooms are built of the same material 
as their houses, but all the wood-work, 
roof included, is covered with a coat- 
ing of clay a foot thick, the apertures 
for windows are closed with copper 
shutters ; and a large vessel of liquid 
mud is always at hand, with which to 
smear over the whole building in the 
event of a conflagration. Doef wit- 
nessed a dreadful fire in Nagasaki, 
which consumed every house in eleven 
streets, yet he assures us that not one 
of the fire-proof store-rooms was in- 
jured. 

With our flying Dutchmen and 
their heavy train, we leave the town to 
take a glance at the country around it. 


‘* When the town is passed, the pro- 
menader comes upon some exquisitely 
beautiful scenery, commanding from in- 
numerable different points the most en- 
chanting views over hill and dale, over 
land and sea, nay, so bewitching are 
said to be the various prospects which 
successively greet the eye in the course 
of every ramble, that the spectators we 
are assured, entranced in their contem- 
plation, entirely forget every drawback 
upon their enjoyment. This is an in- 
dulgence that the Japanese are the more 
prompt to oon their guests, because 
they themselves fully sympathise in its 
delights, being passionate lovers of 
beautiful country and fine prospects.” 
—p. 55. 


As an evidence of their taste for 


landscape, we are told that the finest 
sites are always chosen for their tem- 
ples. This does not appear to arise 
from reverence, but from taste, or 
perhaps from motives of gain, these 
buildings being commonly used, as 
Lord Jocelyn says they are in China, 
for caravanseras and inns; and the 
yasiros, or temples of greater size in 
Japan, having in general large apart- 
ments attached to them, which the 
priests let out for gay parties, and as 
banquetting-rooms, often ‘ the theatre 
of orgies most desecrating to any edi- 
fice, connected, however remotely, with 
the purposes of religion.” 

In order to learn in detail the moving 
accidents of travelling in Japan, and to 
acquire a more intimate knowledge of 
its sights and scenery, we cannot do 
better than accompany the Dutch de- 
putation to Yedo, the capital. It is 
less known in England than Timbuc- 
too, and no European is ever seen 
there but a Dutchman. The visits of 
the members of the factory were for- 
merly annual, but trade falling off, 
they now go but once in four years. 
Siebold was one of the deputation 
which was at Yedo in 1826, and from 
his narrative, and that of Fischer, 
who was there in 1822, we gather our 
latest information. The number of 
the Dutch allowed to make this far-off 
and expensive visit, has also been re- 
duced, from twenty to three. Their 
train, however, is large, sometimes 
amounting to so many as two hundred 
persons. 

This, we are told, is but an humble 
retinue; the trains with which the 
princes of the empire visit Yedo, va- 
rying from ten to twenty thousand 
men. Every sort of convenience re- 
quired for the journey, the travellers 
take with them ; linen, bedding, tables 
and chairs for the Europeans, table 
service, batterie de cuisine, an infinite 
stock of sweetmeats, cakes, and li- 
queurs, to entertain their Japanese visi- 
tors. To those must be added the 
wardrobe for the company; the pre- 
sents, and it seems the goods for un- 
derhand trading. All this cumbrous 
baggage must be carried up by men, 
or on pack-horses, or oxen, the Ja- 
panese roads not admitting of wheel- 
carriages. The Dutch are, on thig 
occasion, treated as nobles; like them 
they travel in a norimono, which is 


something between @ palanquin and 4 
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sedan-chair, and adjusted to d'fferent 
classes of dignities according to the 
length of the poles, the mode of hold- 
ing them, the pace and number of the 
bearers, and the like. Siebold says, 
that men, women, and children along 
the road either enact a salutation for 
them resembling the Chinese kotoo, or 
turn their back upon them—a Ja- 
panese demonstration of respect, de- 
signed to show that the person turn- 
ing away is unworthy to look upon 
the other. Thunbergh says that the 
highest expression of respect is first 
to kotoo, and then to turn the back. 

The journey is divided into three 
portions—the land journey across the 
island of Kiusiu, which takes about 
seven days; the sea voyage, through 
an archipelago of small islands, to 
Nippon, taking from four to fourteen 
days, as the wind favours, or as they 
loiter at the islands,—for they sleep 
on shore every night ;—and the se- 
cond land journey across Nippon to 
Yedo, occupying two or three-and- 
twenty days of actual travelling. The 
whole journey from Dezima to Yedo 
is estimated at 345 leagues, and is 
performed in about seven weeks. 

The roads, though not practicable 
for wheel-carriages, are said to be 
good, and sufficiently wide for the 
passage of such travelling retinues as 
we have alluded to. It is “the moun- 
tainous character of the country, 
where a plain is scarcely to be found, 
and the practice of forming the roads 
over the mountains, in steps up and 
down, that impede the progress of 
wheel-carriages.” The roads are 
commonly bordered by trees, and 
swept clean—as much by the diligence 
of the peasantry in collecting manure 
asin honour of distinguished travel- 
lers; and the sides are crowded with 
sellers of straw shoes for horses and 
oxen :—“ This is the only kind of 
shoe used for these animals, and its 
rapid consumption affords ample occu- 
pation to numbers.” Road-books, 
containing every kind of information 
for travellers, with tables of rates and 
charges, abound in Japan. Among 
the sights to which the attention of 
the Dutch was directed, in crossing 
Kiusiu, ‘were hot and mineral springs, 
with their bathing establishments. 
They.saw a remarkable camphor-tree, 
mentioned by Keempfer, in 1691, as at 


that time hollow from age, and guessed 





by him to measure six fathoms in cir- 
cumference. It was still healthy and 
rich in foliage, though one hundred and 
thirty-five years older. Siebold mea- 
sured it, and gives the circumference 
as about fifty feet, adding, that fifteen 
men can stand inside it. 

The following passage describes a 
bathing establishment, and also a coun. 
try palace of a man of rank. 


** At Tsuka-sake is a celebrated hot- 
spring, with a bathing establishment 
for invalids. Colonel Van Sturler and 
his party were permitted to bathe in 
the Prince of Fozen’s own bath, and 
were much struck by the superlative 
cleanliness of the whole; as an instance 
of which, the doctor states that the 
water, although clear as crystal, was 
made to pass through hair-sieves into 
the bath, to guard against the possible 
introduction of any impurity. Whilst 
speaking of princely establishments, it 
may be added that the same party 
passed a night in a country-palace of 
the Prince of Tsikuzen’s, where his high- 
ness’s own apartment was assigned to 
the colonel. This apartment consisted 
only of an ante-room and a bed-chamber, 
which last, like most others in Japan, 
became a sitting-room when the bedding 
was stowed away in a chest for the 
day—an operation of no great difficulty, 
the said bedding consisting only of a 
thin mattrass for each person—except, 
indeed, a wooden pillow, or rather bol- 
ster, upon which a wadded pillow or 
cushion is laid. This bolster is fa- 
shioned into a tiny chest of drawers, 
—the established receptacle of small 
and highly valuable articles. The walls 
of the Prince of Tsikuzen’s rooms are 
of cedar-wood, highly polished and co- 
loured; the division between them is 
made by screens of gilt paper, in gilt 
and lackered frames, removable at plea- 
sure. The apartment opens into a gar- 
den containing, as usual, a small miya, 
or chapel. But the chief peculiarities 
of the apartment were, first, a cleanli- 
ness and neatness perfectly luxurious ; 
and next its great modesty and small- 
ness, considered as destined for the oc- 
cupation of a reigning prince; but prin- 
cipally, a large closet, more resembling 
a cage, formed out of the corner of the 
ante-room, in which the chamberlain in 
attendance is condemned habitually to 
pass his hours alone—there, unseen and 
unobtrusive, waiting and watching for 
his highness’s commands.”—pp. 95, 96, 
97. 

But in these days of steam naviga- 
tion, perhaps the, most important ob- 


ject mentioned by any traveller in 
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Japan is, the existence and abundance 
of coal there. Siebold saw coal fires 
in Kiusiu, and visited a coal mine in 
that island, at Wuku-moto, and saw 
enough to satisfy him that it was ju- 
diciously worked. The coal was bitu- 
minous, and appeared to be made into 
coke for use, being perhaps, as the au- 
thor remarks, “ more agreeable in that 
form to persons whose more general 
fuel is charcoal.” 

The voyage from Kiusiu is often a 
stormy one, as February is the month 
in which it is made. On landing at 
Nippon, the longest portion of the 
journey begins. A day and a-half 
brings them to Miyako, the nominal 
capital of the empire, being the seat 
of the dairi, or court of the mikados. 
Between Miyako and Yedo nobles are 
met, with their troops of attendants, 
and occasionally a prince, with his 
host. Half-way between the two ca- 
pitals stands the town of Aray, the 
station of the great Yedo guard. This 
is esteemed a post of great conse- 
quence, and the prince of the district 
is almost invariably a member of the 
council of state. No one may pass 
Aray, towards Yedo, without a pass- 
port, and no woman without especial 
permission:—to smuggle a woman 
through would cost her life, those of 
her companions, and the lives of the 
guards who should be thus deceived. 
The purpose of this regulation is, to 
prevent the escape of the wives of 
princes and men in office, whose fa- 
milies are detained at court as hos- 
tages for the fidelity of the husband 
and father. Two days after leaving 
Aray they reach the river Oyegawa— 
celebrated by the poets and painters 
of Japan. It has too much of a tor- 
rent character to bear a bridge or a 
ferry-boat, and is passed by fording. 
Persons are stationed on the banks to 
conduct people across, and they are 
responsible for the safety of man, 
beast, and baggage. The bed of the 
river is about a quarter of a mile 
broad: when Fischer crossed it, the 
stream occupied no more than fifty 
feet, and the water reached to a man’s 
breast. When swelled by heavy rain 
it is not fordable. The Dutch were 
carried over in their norimonos, and 
the rest on the guides’ shoulders. The 
next remarkable object is their famed 
mountain, Foesi—the loftiest in Japan. 
It is said to be about twelve thousand 
feet high, and is always crowned with 
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snow. Foesi had formerly an active 
voleano, which for more than a cen- 
tury has been extinct. The region 
about it is rich and lovely, and the 
mountain itself is described as “ sin- 
gularly beautiful, as well as bold in 
character, and commanding admira- 
tion from the first moment that it is 
fairly seen, at a distance of two days’ 
journey.”—Soon after passing Foesi 
the deputation begins the toilsome 
ascent of a mountainous ridge, called 
Fakone, presenting “splendid views 
of mingled fertility and savage na- 
ture.” On this mountain a second 
guard is stationed, similar to the one 
at Aray. On the forty-eighth day 
from leaving Dezima, Fischer, with the 
deputation of 1822, arrived at Kaw- 
asaky, within a short distance of 
Yedo:— 


“We 
loquitur overmeer Fischer— 


‘**more and more plainly perceived that 
we were advancing into the neighbour- 
hood of a large town; bustle of all 
sorts, numerous retinues, the size of 
the houses of entertainment, even some 
little diversity in dress and manners, 
distinctly proclaimed it; and in the 
evening we were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of Sazyuso, the interpreter 
then resident at Yedo, who came with 
one of his friends to bid us welcome. 
The landlord of Nagasakkya, as the 
abiding-place of the Hollanders at Yedo 
is called, likewise visited us here, to pay 
his compliments. 

‘* By day-break of the 27th all was 
commotion and hurry, every one busy 
alike. Attired in our best clothes, we 
quitted Kawasaky at nine o'clock in the 
morning, crossed the river Rokfgogawa, 
and at half-past eleven entered Sina- 
gawa, a suburb of Yedo, amidst a 
frightful concourse of people. Here we 
were necessarily detained for some time, 
in order to await a number of visits 
from friends and acquaintance, who 
came to welcome the chief police officer 
and the interpreter, as well as our- 
selves, 

** At about two o'clock we again set 
forward, and passed the palace of the 
Prince of Satzuma, who in the year 
1818 had visited the opperhoofd in per- 
son. Our train was preceded and ac- 
companied by soldiers belonging to the 
town, chiefly for the purpose of presery- 
ing order. The streets were so thronged 
with men, that we could scarcely see 
any thing of the houses ; and although 
our escort very palpably repelled the 

eople, that did not prevent our bearers 
rom being inconveniently crowded; 
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We passed along wide streets, paved on 
both sides with stone, and as in other 
towns, formed by regularly built houses. 
We saw here very large edifices and 
shops, the latter protected by awnings. 
In front of these shops, and .of every 
place where goods were on sale, stand a 
number of lads, who recommend the 
goods, emulously clamouring, in order 
to draw the attention of passers-by. 
Here, as in England, much is thought 
of signs and inscriptions over shops ; 
and although there are here no carriages 
to increase the noise and tumult, I can 
compare the hurly-burly of Yedo to 
nothing but that of London. 

‘** Long ere we entered Sinagawa, we 
were already moving amidst the throng- 
ing of an unnumbered multitude, and 
along wide streets, all of which may be 
reckoned as part of the town ; and from 
the suburb to our residence, we were 
full two hours on our way, proceeding 
at a steady pace, rather faster than 
usual. Nagasakkya lies close to the 
imperial palace, which is situated in the 
centre of the town, and estimated to 
occupy an extent of ground measuring 
half a mile in diameter, from which cal- 
culation we must reckon the diameter 
of the town’at five or six hours’ mode- 
rate walking.” —pp. 106, 107, 108. 


Arrived at their residence, the Dutch 


see no more of the place, except after- 
wards on their way to the palace. They 
are under greater restrictions than at 
Nagasaki, and such particulars as they 
give, are collected from their native 


friends. The great capital of Japan 
has been hitherto called Jeddo in the 
European geographies and gazetteers ; 
throughout the present work we are 
taught to call it Yedo. It stands at 
the head of an estuary, round which 
it extends in a crescent; but it has 
nothing of the character of a sea- 
port, the water, for miles below the 
city, being shallow, and the harbour 
so much as eighteen or twenty 
leagues from it. In appearance Yedo 
differs from the other towns of Japan, 
chiefly in its size. It is said to be 
from fifty to sixty miles in circum- 
ference. The population is estimated 
at from five hundred thousand to two 
millions, and Golownin says it is 
eight millions, yet the great size of 
Yedo is partly owing to the space oc- 
cupied in the centre by the imperial 
palace, which Thunbergh says is fifteen 
miles round but later authorities re- 
port that the tour of it may be made, 
on foot, in three hours. The palace 
grounds comprehend the residence of 
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the Ziogoon, separate mansions of his 
lawful harem, as well as the establish- 
ment of his empress, or midia, and 
those of his eldest son, and other 
members of the family, and of some of 
the officers of state, with gardens and 
extensive grounds, being as the au- 
thor of the present work calls it 
“a rus in urbe, a country seat upon 
the largest scale within a city.” .This 
range is necessary for the ziogoon, 
that nominal despot being rendered, in 
fact, as much a prisoner by the usage 
of the government, as is the mikado. 

The most frequent visitors of the 
deputation, were the four state physi- 
cians and the imperial astronomer, 
“all better Dutch scholars than the 
interpreters, and anxious to make the 
most of the opportunity of acquiring 
information respecting the latest sci- 
entific discoveries.” Siebold, who is 
a learned man, says that the questions 
both of the physicians and astrono- 
mers discovered a proficiency in their 
respective sciences, which actually as- 
tonished him. The most acceptable 
present that can be offered them, is a 
new scientific publication in Dutch. 
Many of these given them, they have 
translated into their own language, 
some of Laplace’s works, as we have 
said, included. Among their visitors 
were ladies, who often unpacked their 
trunks, wondering, as well they might, 
at the form of their garments, and at 
their mode of wearing them. The 
princes who came were unwearied 
questioners about European arts, sci- 
ences, manners, customs, the govern- 
ment of Holland, and its East Indian 
possessions ; but they never alluded to 
Japanese policy. 

After making their homage to the 
ziogoon, the Dutch leave Yedo, and 
on their return home, visit the other 
capital, Miyako, enacting the same 
ceremonies before the counterpart 
emperor, the mikado. Miyako cannot 
compare in size with Yedo, yet its po- 
pulation is rated at more than half a 
million; it is said to be the finer city 
of the two, and the country around it 
the most fruitful, the healthiest, and 
the most beautiful in Japan. It is 
called the paradise of the empire, and 
one of its claims to this title rests in 
the acknowledged beauty of its women. 
It is singular, that with all the absurd 
usages prevalent with respect to the 
mikado, his dairi or court is the spot 
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in Japan where literature is most cul- 
tivated. Science is zealously pursued 
in the college of Yedo, but there is a 
college of higher rank, an academy of 
science in Miyako. The professors 
in Yedo and Miyako are, as in our 
own universities, the most eminent 
men of science in the empire. 

The government of Japan is feudal, 
with the novelty of there being two 
sovereigns, and different classes of 
tenures being held respectively of 
each. The mikado, however, is nomi- 
nally the higher sovereign, and the 
greater princes hold directly from him, 
the minor vassals from the ziogoon, 
who is a sort of lieutenant-master, or 
viceroy over the mikado. The mili- 
tary duty of the empire is thrown 
upon the princes, who maintain troops 
according to the extent of their domi- 
nions. The administration of each 
principality is, however, conducted, 
not by the prince, but by two gokaros, 
or secretaries, named by the Yedo 
council—one to reside in the princi- 
pality, the other at Yedo, where the 
family of the absent secretary remains 
in hostage. This hostage-keeping, and 
these double appointments, are strange 
features in their government. Gover- 
nors and princes are compelled to 
leave their wives and families in Yedo, 
and are only allowed to visit them 
every six months, or year, about. All, 
as we have already intimated, members 
of the great council, princes, gover- 
nors, high and low, are watched by 
spies. The spies often meet in assassi- 
nation, their approprate fate ; and 
there is one district, that of the Prince 
of Satzuma, from which, of all the 
spies who go there, “no traveller re- 
turns,” assassination awaits them, and 
the government not liking a conflict 
with this powerful chief, makes no in- 
quiry. - The dissatisfaction naturally 
arising under such a system, is appa- 
rently indicated by the prevalence of 
abdication ; mikado, ziogoon, princes, 
and governors, constantly abdicating, 
while young, in favour, if it be a fa- 
vour, of their sons, thus to evade the 
pains and duties of their stations. 
To begin with the mikado, it is surely 
no wonder that he resigns. He rules 
as the successor of the gods, and pro- 
prietor of the realm, but an odd con- 
sequence of his divinity is, that he is 
not allowed to meddle with affairs ; 
this would be to degrade his nature. 
This principle is carried out against 
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the poor mikado without mercy. No 
business is submitted to him that has 
not a religious character. He canon- 
izes great men after death ; determines 
the days on which certain festivals are 
to be observed, and as a representa- 
tive of the sun-goddess, the patron 
divinity of Japan, daily performs the 
following duty, to keep all right. 


‘He every day passes a certain num- 
ber of hours upon his throne, immova- 
ble, lest by turning his head, he should 
bring down ruin upon that part of the 
empire, to or from which he should look ; 
by this immobility maintaining the whole 
realm’s stability and tranquillity. When 
he has sat the requisite number of hours, 
he resigns his place to his crown, which 
continues upon the throne as his substi- 
tute during the remainder of the day 
and night.” —p. 143. 


Their reverence, for his person is 
shown, among other ways, by not al- 
lowing him to walk. 


‘* The honours paid to the mikado are 
as extraordinary as his situation and 
pretensions, and all are indicative of, 
or relative to, his half divine nature; if 
half divine be an expression strong 
enough to express a degree of divinity 
so exalted, that all the Aanus or gods 
are held annually, to wait upon the mi- 
kado, and spend an hour at his court. 
During that month, the name of which 
implies ‘without gods,’ no one fre- 
quents the temples, believing them de- 
serted. To dignify and to guard from 
violation the high sanctity of the mika- 
do’s person, is the grand object of all 
the honours in question. That his sa- 
cred foot may not touch the ground, he 
never moves, but is borne upon men’s 
shoulders. That cabal eyes may 
not pollute him with a glance, he never 
quits the precincts of his palace. This 
absolute seclusion in his sulien appears, 
however, to be a modern improvement 
upon the old system. According to 
most reports, neither his hair, beard, 
nor nails, are ever cut, that his sacred 
person may not be mutilated, although 
the erudite orientalist, Klaproth, avers, 
that such mutilation as may be deemed 
essential to his comfort, for instance, 
cutting his nails and trimming his beard, 
are performed during his sleep, and 
ealled ‘stealing his nails and hair,’ ”— 
pp. 143, 144. 


Every thing about him must be 
new. No article of his dress is worn 
a second time: all such, and plates, 
dishes, culinary vessels, and eve 
thing made use of for him or by him, 
broken victuals included, are torn, 
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broken, burnt, or otherwise destroyed. 
To meet the wear and tear thus 
going on, that European fiend, re- 
trenchment, has made her appearance 
at his court. 


‘“‘ The mikado is supported by the 
ziogoon, and the allowances from Yedo 
not being as ample as might be wished, 
the heavy expenses of renewing daily, 
almost hourly, whatever appertains to 
the Son of Heaven, is alleviated by 
supplying his wardrobe, table, kitchen, 
&ec. with articles of the very cheapest, 
and therefore coarsest description.” — 
p- 145. 


The Japanese government has a me- 
thod quite its own of keeping down the 
power ofa feudal prince. They involve 
him in expense, and have unfailing ex- 
pedients for his ruin, in a civil way. 
A last resource is the ziogoon’s invit- 
ing himself to dine with the doomed 
vassal at his Yedo palace. ‘ The ex- 
pense of duly entertaining the ziogoon 
no Japanese fortune has yet proved 
able to withstand.” 

The principle of the Japanese go- 
vernment is, to employ in the different 
departments of the state the most 
persons possible of the higher and 
middle classes ; and nearly all of them 
are watched by spies. These spies 
already mentioned are the mainsprings 
of their government, which, as the 
author of the work we are reviewing 
says, may be well called a Spyocracy. 


“Their Japanese name of metsuke is 
interpreted by Dr. Von Siebold to mean 
‘steady looker,’ or observer; by the 
Dutch writers, ‘looker’s across.’ They 
are of every rank in life, from the lowest 
to the highest,—beneath that of a 
prince—since even the proudest noble- 
men undertake the base office, either in 
obedience to commands which it were 
death—that is to say, imperative self- 
slaughter—to disobey, or impelled by 
the hope of succeeding to the lucrative 
post of him in whom they can detect 
guilt.” —p. 213. 


The population of Japan, named at 
from fifteen millions to forty millions,* 
and even to forty-five millions, is 
divided into hereditary classes, nearly 
resembling castes :—1st—The princes. 
2d—The nobles, holding their lands 
by military service from the princes. 
3d—The priesthood. 4th—The mi- 
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litary. 5th—The upper portion of 
the middle class, inferior officials, and 
professional men—held comme il faut, 
and allowed to wear one sword and the 
trousers. 6th—Traders, merchants, 
and considerable shopkeepers. In this 
despised class are found the only 
wealthy people in Japan. They can’t 
spend their money but under great re- 
strictions, and the richest merchant can 
arrive at the honour of carrying one 
sword only by being enrolled as the ser- 
vant of a person of rank, but can never 
hope to wear the trousers. 7th 
—Small shopkeepers, artisans, and, 
strange to say, artists. 8—The pea- 
santry ; most of whom are serfs, others, 
metayer tenants, and all so burthened 
as to be ina state of indigence. There 
is another outcast class, which ought 
to go under the 7th, but is so despised 
as not to be even accounted as a class. 
It includes tanners, curriers, and all 
who are so unfortunate as to have any 
thing to do with the leather trade. 
The prejudice, as the author of this 
book suggests, probably originates in 
the Sintoo doctrine of defilement, by 
contact with death. The leather peo- 
ple are plagued in every form. 


‘** They are not permitted to dwell in 
towns or hamlets with other men, but 
inhabit villages exclusively their own, 
whence they are called into the towns 
only to discharge the functions of exe- 
cutioners and gaolers, in which, if they 
need assistance, the tea-house proprie- 
tors are bound to supply it. They are not 
allowed to pollute an inn or public-house 
with their presence ; but if in want of 
refreshment on a journey, they are 
served on the outside with what they 
purchase, and the landlord would rather 
throw away than take back a vessel 
from which one of them had drunk. 
Finally, they are not numbered in a 
census of the population ; and what is 
yet more whimsical, their villages, 
when situated upon the high road, are 
not measured into the length of that 
road—are subtracted from it as non- 
entities—so that, in paying, by the dis- 
tance between town and town, the re- 
lays of men and cattle stationed at the 
post-houses, the traveller is actually 
carried gratis through a village inhabit- 
ed by makers of leather.”—pp. 222, 223. 


The Japanese code is sanguinary.— 
Death is the most common penalty of 
crime, and it is sometimes extended to 


_* We attach no credit to this statement, or to Golownin’s, of the population of 
Yedo. Raffles estimates the population of Japan at from twenty to twonty-five 
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the whole family of the offender. 
They disapprove of pecuniary punish- 
ments, conceiving that they give the 
rich an unfair advantage over poor 
criminals. The administration of 
justice is said to be pure; but we can 
hardly believe it, considering their 
low morals, the prevalence of false- 
hood—too surely arising from their 


. lives of suspicion—and the fact that 


evidence is mainly collected by spies. 
Sentence of death is executed by the 
sword, or by their less merciful mode 
of imperative suicide—the ripping up 
of the abdomen, termed the Hara- 
kiri; this isalso the satisfaction pointed 
out by their law of honour. The 
meaning of the expression Hara-kiri 
is “‘ happy despatch ;” and boys of the 
higher classes are early taught, not 
only the proper mode of performing 
the operation, and the several accom- 
panying ceremonials varying with the 
occasion, and with the consequent pub- 
licity or privacy, but also the nature 
of the occasions, i. e., of the causes 
and situations which render this form 
of suicide imperative upon a gentle- 
man, 

The condition of women in Japan 
appears to be less Asiatic than Eu- 
ropean. They are not secluded ; they 
held a station in society, and share in 
all recreations. The purity of a wo- 
man is committed to her own honour, 
but we are told that death is the in- 
evitable consequence of detected error. 
The women are as well educated as 
the men, and amongst their best au- 
thors are found many female names. 
But if they are better off than their 
sisters of the East, it is, as elsewhere, 
plain that the laws were made by the 
strong. The women there have no 
legal rights, and their evidence is in- 
admissible in courts of justice. The 
husband has unlimited power of di- 
vorce, save only that unless he show 
cause he must support his repudiated 
consort ; one cause that leaves her 
without claim for maintenance is that 
she is childless. The wife can on no 
ground demand separation from her 
husband ; and although she joins with 
him in society, she does not, says the 
author of the work before us, “like 
Portia, partake the secrets of his 
heart.” Any question relative to mat- 
ters connected with the business of 
life would be resented as presump- 


tion. 
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The way of proposing marriage in 
Japan is by affixing a branch of the 
Celastrus Alatus to the house of the 
damsel’s parents. If the branch is 
neglected, so is the lover; but if it be 
received he knows that he is accepted, 
and the lady, to express her affection 
for him, proceeds forthwith to blacken 
her teeth. Their fashion of mourning 
is about as novel. The first sign of it 
is, that all the screens and sliding- 
doors in the house are turned topsy- 
turvy, and all garments inside out. 

The Japanese gentlemen have much 
leisure, such numbers being employed 
in government offices that there is 
little to do. Ceremony—in which 
they a good deal resemble the Chinese 
—and amusement chiefly engage their 
time. In summer they have rustic 
and water parties. 


‘* Large parties will spend the after- 
noon, evening, and part of the night, 
upon the lakes, rivers, or innumerable 
bays of the sea, in their highly orna- 
mented boats, with music and banquets, 
During the heat of the day they lie 
moored in some shady nook, protected 
feum the sun’s rays, but open to the 
sea-breeze, whence they command: a 
pleasing view. In the evening the 
waters are all alive with music, and il- 
luminated with the moving light from 
the coloured paper lanterns of the 
several boats.” —p. 191. 


Their entertainments are costly: 
the dishes all tricked out with gold 
leaf, and the bills, legs, and claws of 
the birds served up, gilt. The viands 
are vegetables of all kinds, seaweeds, 
game—venison included—poultry, and 
fish. This last is the food of the 
country, the standing dish at every 
table, and the coarsest species are 
eaten by the lower orders, even all 
parts of the whale. They have an in- 
toxicating liquor made from rice, 
called sakee ; tea, however, is the na- 
tional drink, and is used about as 
much as in China. To enliven their 
company they have music,—the syan - 
sie, or guitar, extempore singing, danc- 
ing—practised only by the ladies, the 
gentlemen admiring,—chess, draughts, 
and a game like the Italian moro. 
Cards and dice are prohibited by law. 
There is another resource. The 
have, it appears, schools for scandal, 
or, at least regular retailers of it; 
there are dilletanti professors in other 
countries, but it is an acknowledged 
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profession only in Japan ; such persons 
are hired to tell the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, and amuse their em- 
ployers. The decoration of a recep- 
tion-room is a science, studied by 
young ladies at school. In every aris- 
tocratic drawing-room there is a toko, 
that is, a recess, with shelves expen- 
sively wrought of the finest woods. In 
this there is a single picture—no more 
and beneath, a vase with flowers. 
The picture must be suited to the 
occasion, and there must be a like 
propriety in the flowers; the kinds, 
their intermixture, number, and even 
the proportion between the green 
Jeaves and gay blossoms are all to be 
adapted to the particular occasion. 

he Japanese have made consider- 
able progress in medicine ; botany is 
cultivated, and the drugs used are 
chiefly simples; their main reliance, 
however, is upon diet, acupuncture, 
and the mora. In surgery, prejudice 


and superstition have opposed their 
advancement. Contact with death is 
held to be pollution, and so dissection 
is impossible. 

In astronomy they have made great 
proficiency. They study such works 
as’ they can get at through Dutch 


translations, and have learned to make 
most of the European instruments. 
They are great horticulturists: they 
have the art of dwarfing, and of unna- 
turally enlarging. Fischer speaks of 
a box four inches long, one and a half 
wide, and six high, in which were ac- 
tually growing and thriving, a bam- 
boo, a fir, and a plum tree, the latter 
in full blossom. As examples of their 
“ gigantifying” powers, Meylan de- 
scribes plum trees with blossoms, each 
blossom four times the size of the 
cabbage-rose; and radishes weighing 
from fifty to sixty pounds. 

They are as successful in agricul- 
ture. The ground is everywhere cul- 
tivated, even to the mountain-tops. 
The soil, though generally sterile, 
‘yields them, with care, irrigation, and 
‘manure, abundant harvests. Their 
chief grain is rice. Barley and wheat 
are grown, but are little valued. Next 
to rice, the great object of cultivation 
is the tea-plant. It was introduced 
from China in the ninth century, and it 
is now grown in large plantations for 
sale, and by farmers for their own and 
labourers’ use; every hedge of every 
farm is, we are told, made of the tea 
plant One reason of Raffles’s desire 
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to establish a connection with Japan 
was, to render us independent of China, 
should she refuse to give us tea. The 
able writer of the Japanese articles in 
the Quarterly Review conceives that 
their tea is not good enough for the 
English market. But Siebold, whose 
work has been since published, speaks 
of their growing the finest kinds, and 
does not intimate any inferiority to 
the Chinese teas. We should not 
have expected any ; the vegetation in 
Japan is described as so luxuriant, and 
they are such skilful horticulturists. 
Their insular position is no disadvan- 
tage, the tea-plant appears to like the 
sea. Fokein and Kiangman, the tea 
districts of China, are both maritime 
provinces. Crawford, we are aware, 
says, in his “History of the Indian 
Archipelago,” that China is the only 
country in the world which produces 
teas fit for us, adding that in Japan 
the culture is unattended to ; but it is 
clear that he was mistaken. In the 
work before us, (pp. 330, 331) Siebold 
gives a minute account of their mode 
of cultivating the tea-plant, and of 
harvesting it, and it exhibits all the 
pains-taking to be expected from such 
diligent husbandmen and unrivalled 
gardeners. Siebold, to our surprise, 
supposes that the difference between 
the black and green teas arises only 
from the mode of preparing the leaves, 
-and that they are gathered from the 
same plant. This is not a new opinion, 
but it has been long regarded as an 
erroneous one. Linnzus describes 
them as distinct plants; and the two 
kinds, with well-marked distinctions, 
are shown in every botanic garden. 
We believe the fact to be, that the 
are, as is mentioned by Crawford, 
permanent varieties of the same plant, 
divided into sub-varieties. The black 
and green are grown in China in se- 
parate and far distant provinces. 

The author of the present work 
conceives, with the philologists of 
France and Germany, that the Japan- 
ese language is not derived from the 
Chinese—that it does not resemble 
any known tongue,—and that this evi- 
dently proves the nation to be of sepa- 
rate and independent origin. This is 
the opinion of Klaproth, put forward 
in his Asia Polyglotta, Siebold and 
Dr. Wall hold quite an opposite view. 
The former, ina Memoir addressed to 
the Asiatic Society of Paris in 1829, 
shows the resemblance of the Japanese 
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to the Chinese, and to different Tartar 
dialects ; and, comparing the Mant- 
choo, Corean, Kurile, and Japanese 
languages, arrives at the conclusion 
that all these different nations have a 
common parentage, and come from 
the continent of Asia. The examiners 
of the Society, it appears, decided that 
Siebold did not make good his point ; 
but as Klaproth was one of them, and 
drew up the report, we are disposed 
to receive it with hesitation. The 
memoir would have overturned his 
theory that the Japanese are what he 
calls autochthones,—that is, sprung 
from their own land. Dr. Wall, re- 
ferring to this subject, says, that pos- 
sibly Siebold’s view could not be esta- 
blished on philological grounds alone ; 
byt that, in any case, the savants have 
rashly propounded a theory which is 
inconsistent with the scriptural ac- 
count of the common origin of man- 
kind. Entering then into a critical 
and very learned disquisition, he ex- 
poses, to our apprehension very plainly, 
their errors and wrong assumptions. 
We cannot, in our small remaining 
space, do any thing like justice to Dr. 
Wall’s views ;* but as the matter is in- 
vested with the high interest alluded 
to, we shall say a word or two to 
bring it before our readers. 

With all their affectation of pre- 
cision, the continental writers of the 
present day constantly indulge in a 
mode of reasoning palpably unphilo- 
sophical, and claim, besides, for their 
air-drawn theories the regard due 
only to acknowledged truth. Klap- 
ae learned orientalist as he is, is 
not exempt from either of these de- 
fects. In the report referred to, he 
ascribes to the term aborigines, as 
De Tocqueville does to democracy, 
a meaning altogether new; and, like 
that clever writer, forgetting his defini- 
tion as soon as ‘he has made it, he 
goes on applying the word in its 
generally accepted sense. He says 
that “by aborigines he means a people 
so long in a country that their origin 
cannot be traced.” This is neither 
the accustomed meaning of the word 
nor the one in which ‘he applies it, 
for in an essay prefixed to his trans- 
lation of the Lames of Japan, printed 
in Paris in 1884, and entitled His. 


toire Mythologique de Japonais, re- 


suming the discussion, he happily 
fixes his meaning by making use of 
a word not easily acquired or soon 
forgotten—autocthones, interpreted as 
above. He maintains that there is a 
radical difference between the Chinese 
and Japanese languages, and accounts 
for the appearances of Chinese con- 
nection in the language and manners 
of the Japanese by supposing that they 
received their civilization from China ; 
a conjecture supported, he says, by 
the fact, that the southern and western 
parts of the empire—those nearest 
to China—were the first civilized. 
Seeing, then, no other way of account- 
ing for where they came from, he 
concludes that they are a separate 
race, originating in their own soil. 
On the other hand, Dr. Wall under- 
takes to show that there is, not a 
radical difference, but a radical agree- 
ment between the Chinese aud Japa- 
nese languages—that the shapes of 
the Japanese letters indicate their 
Chinese origin, and that there are— 
a fact attested by Siebold, and not 
contradicted—a great number of words 
the same in Japanese as in Chinese— 
that in writing, the Japanese employ 
either Chinese ideagrams, or, a more 
recent introduction, a syllabary, which 
he and Klaproth agree in holding to 
be of Indian origin—probably intro- 
duced by the Buddhists. All these, 
then, letters, ideagrams, and syllabary, 
are of foreign origin; besides, there 
are the striking facts that the aspect 
of the people of Japan is Chinese ; 
they have that poouling feature, the 
Tartar eye; and, as Klaproth ac- 
knowledges, the type of their civili- 
zation is Chinese. Without entering 
further into the learned disquisitions 
of Dr. Wall, or dwelling on the errors 
which he ascribes to his brother 
orientalist, we have gathered from 
the work quite enough to show the 
high probability of the Japanese having 
a common parentage with the Chinese, 
and the unreasonableness of supposing 
that —— are a separate creation. 

In religion, the greatest number of 
the Japanese are Buddhists; next, 
and nearly approaching them in num- 
bers, are the Mahometans; the be- 
lievers in Brahma are about half as 
numerous as the latter; and a small 
portion of the population is of the 


. * We refer to vols. VIII. and XVI. of the University Magazine for reviews of 
Dr. Wall's previous volumes, and for an examination of his general subjects. -. 
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primitive national religion, the Sintoo 
—a word which, we may observe, 
Siebold says is of Chinese origin. 
Meylan mentions the tradition of a 
religion resembling Christianity ; but, 
if there be any such, it is probably 
mo more than a Brahminical corrup- 
tion of truth, or a vestige of what was 
taught by the Jesuits. 

he Japanese have long had a mode 
of printing, but they are not acquainted 
with moveable types, and, like the 
Chinese, use an inferior sort of 
or on wood. In the fine 
arts they are below the Chinese. 
Their temples and houses are quite 
plain, and they know nothing of 
architecture as an art. The Chinese 
have an architecture of their own, 
and Lord Jocelyn speaks of their 
roofs as ornamental. They also, it 
appears from figures found at Chusan, 
have made some progress in statuary, 
while there are no traces of this art 
in Japan; the Japanese do excel in 
casting, but their figures are without 
proportion. They are ignorant of 
perspective and anatomy, and are 
unacquainted with oil painting, but 
have brilliant water-colours. They 


don’t understand the cutting of pre- 


cious stones, and set no value on them, 
but they have a beautiful art of partly 
blending, partly combining metals, pro- 
ducing an effect like enamel ; and thus 
they make ornaments for clasps, sword- 
hilts, &c. 

In manufactures, they do every thing 
for themselves. Their foreign trade, 
limited to the Dutch and to the Chi- 
nese, is, as we have said, but a nominal 
one. Their exports are narrowed to 
specified amounts of camphor and 
copper — and their imports, Dutch 
and Chinese, to about 75,0007. each. 
Their internal trade is active, the em- 
pire, with its dependencies, having a 
great variety of climates and of produce. 

The circulating medium of the 
country is gold, silver, and copper. 
The gold and silver only have the 
mint stamp; the copper passes by 
weight. Paper money is current in 
some districts; and they have bills of 
exchange. They have a pedestrian 
post, which, Siebold says, is expedi- 
tious. Every carrier is accompanied 
by a partner, to obviate delays from 
chance. They run at speed, and, on 
nearing the next relay, toss the packet 
to the postmen, who are off before the 


first have stopped. 
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They have not, in all their empire, 
either sheep, goats, swine, or—fortu- 
nate people—asses. Like the Chinese, 
they use the ox chiefly for burdens, 
having no such meat as beef, and not 
making use of milk or butter. The 
land is so generally cultivated, that 
there is hardly room for wild animals ; 
but they have deer and foxes, which 
latter being regarded as representa- 
tions of the evil principle, are without 
mercy destroyed. 

We have now concluded our survey 
of this people, hitherto so little known ; 
and of the many wonders connected 
with their polity, the greatest to us is 
its duration ; persons of every degree, 
from the mikado to the tanners, en- 
joying the fullest reasons for discontent 
—reasons, with the aid of their steady- 
lookers, the omnipresent spies, and of 
their “ happy despatch,” brought home, 
we should think, to the apprehension 
of all. No nation existing affords so 
perfect an example of the influence of 
government on the character of a 
people, or one more humiliating. 
Brave by nature, they live in fear— 
frank and confiding, they have learned 
suspicion and reserve—adventurous, 
they are confined to home—framed for 
intellectual enjoyments, they pass their 
time in trifling and sensuality—and 
having once received the faith and 
shown the constancy of martyrs, they 
are now the slaves of infidelity and 
superstition. There is not any pros- 
pect of an opening for English inter- 
course, yet we lament that no expla- 
nation of the unfortunate affair of the 
Phaeton has ever been attempted— 
that nothing has been done to remove 
the impression thus made on an un- 
forgiving people. Raffles’s mission 
was, by the management of the Dutch, 
represented as American; and there 
is no likelihood of the Japanese having 
since heard, or heard favourably of us, 
except faintly through the people of 
Loo-Choo, one of their dependencies. 
Lord Jocelyn's book mentions a recent 
instance of how kindly these islanders 
are disposed towards the English. 
The Chinese expedition, now making 
such acquaintance with these eastern 
seas, may make us a subject of obser- 
vation in Japan, and should any sort 
of embassy be sent there they will 
probably be found not inaccessible to 
reason, even though they decline inter- 
course—at least we infer this from their 
conduct to a Russian mission. 
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In our notice of Japan we have 
availed ourselves freely, almost wholly, 
of the work named at the head of our 
article; but we must apprise our 
readers that we have left a great 
dleal of matter untouched, and that 
we have not for a long time met with 
a book which contains in sosmall acom- 
pass_as much entertaining knowledge. 

Lord Jocelyn’s book has been so 
read by every body that we have not 
given extracts from it. We join in 
the highest praises it has received. 
Unpretending in form—no aristocratic 
quarto, but an humble, unlabelled 
duodecimo—it is a valuable acces- 
sion to our knowledge of China, 

iving us new views on many sub- 
jects, and enabling us to correct our 
impressions on important topics. We 
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have not deemed highly of the glories 
of the expedition, but there has been 
quite enough of death and suffering 
to invest it with the respectability of 
danger ; and the “Six Months with 
the Chinese Expedition” does disclose 
to usrealtriumphs. The forbearance 
shown by the officers and men to the 
Chinese does us real honour. The 
incident mentioned while telling the 
adventures of the first exploring party 
in Chusan of our soldiers—several of 
their small number overcome by illness 
—carrying a poor wounded Chinaman 
—bearing him for a long distance, in 
a hot sun, over staircase roads and 
rocky ways, is characteristic of the 
quiet generosity of the British, brought 
out, as it has been, in every war by sea 
or land. 


ANTHOLOGIA GERMANIC AscNO. XVI, 


BALLADS AND MISCELLANEOUS POEMS.* 


Tue more haste the better speed: 
this is the new reading of the old pro- 
verb, whether we set about making a 
handbook or a half-crown—a fortune 
or a footstool. To Gellert’s question, 
“How is a man to get on in the 
world?” the answer now-a-days would 
be, “ At the rate of a steeple-chase !” 
Nothing will take or tell except helter- 
skelter driving and neck-and-neck 
competition and contestation. Ches- 
terfield recommends “ a dignified car- 
riage ;” but ona changé tout cela, and 
so we have chosen the steam-carriage 
instead. Each of us is a Van Woeden- 
block, without his Magic Leg, but 
pushing along nevertheless just as 
rapidly as that most progressive and 
indefatigable of Dutchmen. 

This being the state of things gene- 
rally, a man must indeed signalise him- 
self in a very remarkable way before 
his neighbours can afford to lose time in 


noticing his existence at all; and yet 
we confess that we—even We—are 
astonished at the achievements of our 
friend M. Klauer-Klattowski. Even 
in this age the Professor is a marvel. 
His exertions have been such as to 
make both Deutschland and England 
his eternal debtors. He has done a 
hundred times more to diffuse a know- 
ledge of his country’s literature among 
the people of these islands than any 
other individual within the sphere of 
our acquaintance. His labours never 
seem to intermit; he works with a 
forty-quill power. What acres of 
paper has he not sown with syllables, 
that the world might reap from them 
a superabundant harvest of instruc- 
tion! There is his “ Manual for Self. 
Tuition,” in two thick volumes—a 
treasure of a book ;—and there is that 
most useful “ Deutsche Orthoepie ;” 
then there are the “ German Popular 





* I. Deutsche Amaranten: a Selection of Master 


pieces in Prose and Verse, by the 


most Esteemed and Popular German Authors, By Wilhelm Klauer-Klattowskf, 


of Schwerin in Mecklenburgh. 
Retzsch. London: Rolandi. 1841. 
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Songs ;” and the dear (yet all-too- 
cheap) volume” of “ Ballads and Ro- 
mances ;” and the volume of “ Lyrical 
Poems ;” and—how many more be- 
sides? Again: there are his “ Sy- 
noptical Tables” (which we must notice 
at length one of these days); there 
are his twenty, thirty, sixty, innumer- 
able ‘** Handbiicher ;” and there are 
the French, English, and Italian ver- 
sions of his tale of “* Abon Hassan”— 
out-and-out a better thing, by the 
way, than the Scheherezadian original, 
which is on the whole no great shakes 
of a story, and one for which we 
should have hardly thought it worth 
our while to rouse up old Galland from 
his roost at any of the small hours.* 
And finally — and not least though 
last—here is this elegant “ Deutsche 
Amaranten,” the full-length title 
whereof our readers—a host rather 
more multitudinous than the “ leaves 
in YVall’ombrosa,”—have or have not 
already delightedly perused at the 
head of our present paper. 

These are exploits to be numbered 
by one who, like Michael Cassio, is an 
arithmetician. But M. Klauer has not 
merely written —_ books ; he has 
also written them well. We may dis- 
sent from some of his principles with 
respect to the most eligible method of 
communicating a knowledge of lan- 
guages; but we cheerfully allow that 
he advocates his own system with an 
ability which gives evidence of an acute 
and powerful intellect. We wish, 
however, that he would, if he could 
(and we think he could if he would), 
enable us to bestow unqualified praise 
on his manner of doing things—of 
— every thing. Did he ever chance, 
we should like to know, to come across 
a two-volumed work from the London 
press, published in a periodical form 
about the year 1826, and called “ The 
Linguist ?” Probably he may be ac- 
quainted with it. If he be, what we 
would recommend him to do is, to get 
up forthwith a similar publication. 
Let him just do this, and we stake the 
contemptible trifle of reputation we 
have ourself acquired as a philologist, 
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on the prediction that the result will 
be such as to astound him. Not only 
will he be repaid for his labours in 
hard cash by the extensive sale of the 
work, but he will experience the gra- 
tification of seeing his pupils make, by 
following the plan it will develope for 
them, four-and-twenty times the pro- 
gress they could have made by means 
of any a plan whatever,—not even 
excepting that which he has laid down 
for their guidance in his own excellent 
** Manual.” And, since the paramount 
importance of philological studies is 
now universally conceded,—since it is 
admitted that without a thorough 
knowledge of many languages, the 
Indo-European especially, no man can 
acquire correct notions with respect 
to the past history or existing condition 
of society,—far less originate any dis- 
covery in the Science of Mind,—will 
not this be a triumph unspeakable and 
stupendous—a triumph for which even 
the matchless Niebuhr might have 
consented to forego half hisreputation? 
We enthusiastically hope that for such 
a triumph M. Klauer-Klattowski may 
be reserved. 

However, the suggestion we thus 
offer, and which perhaps we should 
have apologised for offering—is en- 
tirely for M. Klauer’s own mature 
consideration,—including, of course, 
that of his amiable better-half; and 
we leave him to ponder it at leisure, 
while we turn to our immediate con- 
cern—the poetry in the volumes before 
us. Fairest reader! permit us to in- 
troduce to you the Herr Lupovic 
Untanp—a gentleman of taste and 
talent, and Chief Ballad-singer to the 
German People, “a foreign yet fa- 
miliar audience,” as the illustrious 
Bulwer has happily designated them. 
Friend Ludovic is a native of Swabia, 
though the very antipodes of a Swab 
in both appearance and manner ; and 
he is the present head of the Spiritual- 
Romantic School of Poetry in Ger- 
many. For further information re- 
specting him we refer you to the 
* Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung.” — 
Here are two of his ballads :— 


* Vide a well-known passage in M, Galland’s Memoirs, 
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SHpring Roses: 


Green-leafy Whitsuntide was come, 
To gladden many a Christian home :—~ 
Spake then King Engelbert,—* A fitter 
Time than this we scarce shall see 
For tournament and revelrie: 
Ho! to horse, each valiant Ritter!” 


Gay banners wave above the walls,— 
The herald’s trumpet loudly calls, 
And beauteous eyes rain radiant glances ; 
And of all the knights can none 
Match the Monarch’s gallant son, 
In the headlong shock of lances! 


Till, at the close, a Stranger came, | 
Japan-black iron cased his frame ; 
In his air was somewhat kingly : 
Well I guess, that stalwart knight 
Yet will overcome in fight 
All the hosts of Europe singly. 


As he flings his gage to earth 
You hear no more the sound of mirth,—« 
All shrink back, as dreading danger : 
The Prince alone defies the worst— 
Alas, in vain! he falls, unhorsed : 
Sole victor bides the Sable Stranger ! 


Boots now no longer steed or lance: 
“ Light up the hall !—a dance !—a dance !” 
Anon a dazzling throng assembles ; 
And then and there that Dark Unscanned 
Asks the Royal Maiden’s hand, 
Whilk she gives, albeit it trembles. 


And, as they dance—the Dark and Fair— 
In the maiden’s breast and hair 
Every golden clasp uncloses, 
And, to and fro—that way and this— 
Drops dimmed each pearl and amethyss— 
Drop dead the shrivelled yellow roses. 


But who makes merriest at the feast ? 

Not he who furnished it at least! 
Sad is he for son and daughter ! 

Fears that Reason cannot bind 

Chase each other through his mind, 
Swift and dark as midnight water ! 


So. pale both youth and maiden were ! 
Whereon the Guest, affecting care, 
Spake, “ Blushful wine will mend your colour.’ 
Filled he then a beaker up, 
And they—they drank ; but oh! that cup 
Proved in sooth a draught of dolour! 


Their eyelids droop, and neither speaks ; 
They kiss their father ; and their cheeks, 
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Pale before, wax white and shrunken : 
Momently their death draws nigher, 
He, the while, their wretched sire, 

Gazing on them, terror-drunken ! 


“‘ Spare these! Take me !” he shrieked, and pressed 
The stone-cold corpses to his breast ; 
When, to that heart-smitten father 
Spake the Guest, with iron voice, 
«* Autumn-spoils are not my choice ; 
Roses in the Spring I gather !” 


Che Heweller’s Daughter. * 


The Jeweller’s daughter sat in her father’s booth 
Gems, gold, and diamonds dazzled around : 
‘ But the richest treasure I ever found,’ 
He lovingly whispered in her ear, 
*O, Helen, was and is, in sooth, 
Thyself, my daughter dear !’ 


Thereon stepped into the Jeweller’s booth a Knight, 
A Knight of stately apparel and air— 
“I greet thee, maiden young and fair! 
I greet thee, Jeweller, courteouslie ! 
And make me a coronal rich and bright 
For my bride that is to be!’ 


Eftsoons, I ween, the glittering pearls were strunig— 
Was never beheld a brillianter show ! 
Poor Helen! she saw it, and sighed as though 
Her youth and beauty had lost their charm ; 
Alas, poor Helen! she sighed as she hung 
The ornament on her arm. 


¢ Ah! blest is the bride, supremely blest,’ she said, 
‘ Who, bright as a star, in the nuptial hall, 
Shall wear this beautiful coronall ! 
Ah! would the Ritter but offer to me 
A chaplet only of roses red, 


How Joyful 1 should be !” 


Ere long came into the booth again the Knight— 
‘ Thanks, worthy friend !—thy pearls outshine 
The sparkling droplets of the mine : 

Now, make me, Jeweller, speedilie, | 

A ring, ingemmed with a chrysolite, 

For my bride that is to be!’ 


Eftsoons was ready that gay gold ring, I ween, 
And mildly shimmered its paler stone: 
Alas, poor Helen! Left all alone, 

She sighed anew as she tried the ring 

On her own fair finger, where its sheen 

In truth was a beauteous thing! 


Ah! blest, she thought, how blest as a happy bride, 
How doubly blest as a happy wife, 
Is she who shall wear this ring for life ! 
Ah! would the Ritter but give to me 
A lock of his hair, and nought beside, 
How joyful I should be! 
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Ere long the Knight appeared in the booth once more— 
*O, Jeweller! words are poor to praise 
The taste and finish thy work displays ; 
A ring and a chaplet bright as these 
Might lie on the loftiest shrine before 
Which Love ever bent his knees ! 


* But as I would fain behold them dazzle and glow 
From Beauty’s finger and Beauty’s brow, 
Come hither, enchanting damsel, thou ! 

‘And let me try them first on thee ; 

So will they become my bride, I trow, 

For thou art as fair as she !’ 


Now this, it chanced, was all on a Sunday morn ; 
And Helen, to meetly honour the day, 
Had dressed herself in the prettiest way, 
In the holiday garb of the burgher class, 
The silken suit she had always worn 
When going, as now, to Mass. 


There, then, she stands in that graceful silken dress, 
Deep blushes dyeing her face and neck : 
Meanwhile, the Ritter proceeds to deck 

With the wreath of pearls her flowing hair, 

And draws, unheeding her bashfulness, 

The ring on her finger fair. 


Then, taking her hand in his, he tenderly said, 
* Helena dear, Helena sweet, 


Forgive, I pray, this little deceit ; 
My heart has ever been thine alone, 
And thou art the bride I hope to wed, 
And the wreath and ring are thine own. 


*’Mid gold and gems and all things precious and rare, 
The opal’s hues and the ruby’s blaze, 
Thy lot has been cast from Childhood’s days— 
To thee be this a symbol and sign 
That thou wert born to shine elsewhere— 
Wert born to charm and shine!’ 


Uhland also appears tomuch advan- we extract a little allegorical song on 
tage where his theme is of a purely the sun, very German, but withal very 
fanciful kind—witness his celebrated graceful:— 

“ Songs of a Saunterer,” from which 


Che Golven Apple. 


With a wondrous host, serene and bold, 
I tarried as a boarder lately ; 

His sign was an Apple of the brilliantest gold, 
At the which men marvelled greatly. 


It was under the boughs of the goodly Apple-tree, 
Which from time immemorial has flourished, 

That I gathered yellow honey. like the blithe summer-bee, 
And was tenderly warmed and nourished. 
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Through the day, my hours, however they might pass, 
Ever flitted, like butterflies, lightly ; 

And I slept upon soft luxuriant grass 
In a roomy summer-house nightly. 


There came to the bowery Elysium of mine host 
So many a wildwood ranger ! 

And he laughed as they banquetted by millions at his cgst 
For he never saw the face of a stranger ! 


After months I asked him how much was to pay, 
But he said‘he was no attorney ; 

All benisons be therefore on his het I pray, 
While the green Earth goes her journey 


Our host of the Golden Apple, it tieth part of the share that has fallen 
must be owned, has little in common to Uhland. Here is another conceit 
with the seelenloser Feuerball—the to which the severe and lofty genius of 
* soulless fire-globe"—of Schiller ; but the author of Wallenstein could never 
Schiller, though the only great poet have stooped—yet what an indefinable 
of his time, was not endowed with charm pervades every verse of it—es- 
much fancy—certainly hadnotatwen- _ pecially the last! 


Spirits Cherpwhere, 


“ A many a summer is dead and buried 
Since over this flood I last was ferried ; 
And then, as now, the Noon lay bright 
On strand, and water, and castled height. 


Beside me then in this bark sat nearest 
Two companions the best and dearest! 
One was a gentle and thoughtful sire, 
The other a youth with a soul of fire, 


One, outworn by Care and Illness, 
Sought the grave of the Just in stillness ; 
The other’s shroud was the bloody rain 
And thunder-smoke of the battle-plain. 


Yet still, when Memory’s necromancy 
Robes the Past in the hues of Fancy, 
Medreameth I hear and see the Twain 
With talk and smiles at my side again! 


Even tlie grave is a bond of union ; 
Spirit and spirit best hold communion ! 
Seen through Faith, by the Inward Eye, 
It is after Life they are truly nigh! 


Then, ferryman! take this coin, I pray thee, 
Thrice thy fare I cheerfully pay thee ; 

For, though thou seest them not, there stand 
Anear me Two from the Phantom-land ! 


Dr. Wolffhas complimented us with dreamer of dreams, and as true a 
a couple of songs by our particular knight as ever donned hauberk. Our 
friend the Baronpg ta Morte Fouvgue, _ neglect of the Baron these many years 
author of: Undine, an old and steady back, has, doubtless, often astonished 
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the public. The fact is, that we long _ any idea of oversetting them—though 
ago procured a Vienna edition of his it is perfectly true that we did not on 
poems, but their typography was of the occasion vent our dissatisfaction in 
such a hazy quality thatwe abandoned _ the following 


EPIGRAM. 


*Tis quite a pain to think 
What mischief printers’ ink 
So very pale and bad does ;— 
O, Baron! line by line, 
Those misty types of thine 
Are truly types—and shadows ! 


The songs are pretty, and rather dismal :— 


€ 


Wale and Wighwap. 


In a shady dell a Shepherd sate, 

And by his side was the fairest mate! 
The hearts of both the youth and maiden 
With love were laden and overladen. 


And, as they spake with tongue and eye, 
A weary wandering man rode by ; 

A swarthy wayfarer, worn with travel, 
Rode wearily over the burning gravel. 


* Down hither, and rest thee, thou Weary One! 
Why ride at noon in the scorching sun? 

Rest here in this dell so cool and darkling, 
Where even the rivulets run unsparkling. 


* And I and the maiden than seest with me 
Will gather the palest flowers for thee, 

And weave them into as pale a garland 

As wreathes the brow of a fay from Star-land.’ 


So spake the Shepherd, all cool in the shade, 

And thus the Wanderer answer made: 

* Though the way be long and the noon be burning 
I ride unresting and unreturning : 


‘ For I was false to my vows, and sold 
The early love of my heart for gold ; 

So dare I seek Rest and Happiness never, 
But only Gold for ever and ever ! 


* No flowers for me, until Pity’s tears 

Bedew the few that in after-years 

May droop where the winds shall be nightly telling 
How low I lie in my last dark dwelling |’ 


A Sigd. 


Fare-thee-sweetly, Youthhood’s time, 
Golden time of Love and Singing! 
Hope and Joy were in their prime 
Only while thy flowers were springing, 
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All thy voiceful soul is mute, 

Thou hast dreamed thy dream of glory; 
Scarcely now can lyre or lute 

Wake one echo of thy story! 


Ah! the heart is but a grave, 
Late or soon, to young Affection— 
There the Love that Nature gave 
Sleeps, to know no resurrection. 


This our sons will echo long ; 
This our sires have sung before us 3 
Join then we the shadowy throng! 
Swell then we the spectral chorus ! 


And here we have also the “ Frithen eminent poet was the first to intros 
Graber” of Kiorsrock—one of those duce into the literature of his country 
delicious miniature odes which that 


Early Grabes. 


I welcome thee, silvery Moon, 
Lovely, lonely Queen of the Summer-night! 
Friend of Thought, wilt thou flee? Ah, return to me soon) 
Lo, she abides !—the cloud alone passes from sight. 


. 


Than Night in the Summer-time 
Nought is diviner, save the awaking of May, 
When she comes o’er the hills from her own orient clime, 
Dews begemming, like Light, her locks all the bright way. ' 


Alas, on your graves, ye True, 
Already tall weeds and wild-fiowers intertwine ! 
Oh, how blest felt I once, while as yet I with you 
Saw the Day redden at dawn, saw the starry Night shine! 


Beautiful! —in* very truth, most not Mirrer; and yet in the present 
beautiful! Whom, after all, shall we instance—as all who are familiar with 
find to rival Klopstock in that sublime his style will allow—we have shown 
and sweet pathos which at once ele- him any thing but fair play :*— 
vates and softens the heart? Certainly 


Che Sentimental Gardener. 


Once there was a Gardener, 
Who sang all day a dirge to his poor flowers : 
He often stooped and kissed ’em 
After thunder-showers : 
His nerves were delicate, though fresh air is deemed a hardener 
Of the human system! 


Many a moon went over, 

And still his death-bell tale was told and tolled, 
His tears, like rain in Winter, 
Dribbling slow and cold. 

Voici the song itself; I send it under cover 
To my Leipsic printer. 


* Surely our contributor must mean the contrary of what he states,—A. P, 
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«“ Weary! I am weary ! 
No rest from raking till I reach my goal ! 
Here, like a tulip trampled, 
Lose I heart and soul ; 
Sure such a Death-in-Life as mine,—so dark, so dreary, 
Must be unexampled ! 


Hence, when droughty weather 
Has dulled the spirits of my violets, 
Medreams I feel as though I 
Should have slight regrets 
Were they and I just then to droop and die together, 
Watched and wept by no eye. 


O, gazelle-eyed Princess ! 

Grand daughter of the Sultan of Cathay! 
The Knave of Spades beseeches 
Thee by night and day: 

He dies to lay before thee samples of his quinces, 
Apricots and peaches ! 


Questionless Thy Highness 
Must wonder why I play the Absent Man ; 
Yet, if I pitch my lonely 
Tent in Frankistan, 
Attribute, O, Full Moon! the blame, not to my shyness, 
< But my planet only. 


But enough! I'll smother 
My groanings—and myself. Were I a Free 
Rix-Baron or a Markgrave, 
I would fly to thee, 
But since—alas, my stars !—I'm neither one nor t’other, 
Here I'll dig my dark grave !” 


The following lines, by Grerm, are of cottage comfort strangely blended 
curious, as exhibiting a peculiar picture with a vague air of desolateness :— 


Che Little Hut. 


One little hut is all my wealth terrene ; 
It stands upon a grass-rich green : 
Anigh it runs one happy little stream, 
So bright and silent as a dream. 


In front of it one fatherly old tree 

O’ershades this little hut for me, 

And shelters it from Winter’s rain and storm, 
And Summer-suns, when over-warm. 


And from the tree one darling nightingale 
Pours forth so soft and sweet a wail, 

That most who pass and all who linger by, 
Feel moved with love they wiss not why. 


Dear little maiden with the flaxen hair ! 

Thou knowest me fond as thou art fair ; 

I go: rude winds are whistling through the tree ; 
Wilt let me share my hut with thee? 
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Whistle on, ye winds! We “have 
passed by the ruins of Bal-clutha,” 
and still have faith in the permanence 
of four-story houses. And here are 
five thousand of them. Is this Leip- 
sic? Yea; and we stand in the Bur- 
schensaal, and are just in time to wit- 
ness the reception «f a Fox* by the 
students, two of whom, on their legs, 
await with crossed swords his entrance, 


(July, 


while the rest are seated on either 
side of three interminable beer-tables. 
Hark! a voice issueth from the lips of 
one who reigneth aloft—a long-haired, 
smoke-enveloped apparition, with a 
pipe in his dexter daddle, and attired 
in coarse wide trowsers, a tight jacket, 
fantastically ornamented, and a small 
red velvet cap shaped like an inverted 
drinking-glass :— 


Che Hoy-chorus: 


A BURSCHEN-LIED. 


PRESIDENT. 


Come, fill up your glasses! fill! 
There is thunder abroad on the hill; 
There is thunder abroad on the smokified hill. 
Ho! Ho! 
. Dim smokified hill! 
Some thunderer comes from the mighty old hill! 


BURSCHEN. 


*Tis a Town’s-cadger, stiff as a corse, 
And he sits astride of a horse ; 
He sits astride of a smokified horse ; 


Ho! 


Ho! 


A smokified horse ! 
He sits astride of a mighty old horse ! 


PRESIDENT. 


And what doth he bring for good cheer ? 
What bringeth the Town’s-cadger here ? 
What bringeth the Town’s-cadger smokified here ? 
Ho! Ho! 
So smokified here ! 
What bringeth the Town’s-cadger mighty old here ? 


BURSCHEN, 


We shall see, we shall see, for he knocks ; 
Rapp! Rapp !—Lo, he bringeth a Fox! 
He ushereth in a smokified Fox ! 


Ho! 


Ho! 


A smokified Fox ! 
He ushereth in a mighty old Fox! 


FOX. 


All hail, meine Herrn of the Swords ! 
All hail, my magnificent Lords ! 
All:hail, my magnificent smokified Lords! 


Ho! 


Ho! 


Dim smokified Lords ! 
All hail, my magnificent mighty old Lords! 


* Freshman, 
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BURSCHEN. 


Well! how does the Daddy, for one ? 
How does the Herr Daddy get on? 
What does the Herr Daddy get smokified on ? 
Ho! Ho! 
_ The smokified Don! 
What does the grim Trojan get mighty old on 


FOX. 


¢ Can't say I exactly know, 
But he pores over Cicer-o ; 
He pores over smokified Cicer-o 3 
Ho! Ho! 
He is smokified so, 
That he snores over mighty old Cicer-o | 


BURSCHEN. 


an good, very good for Papa; 
And how does the Lady Mamma? 
And what does the smokified Lady Mamma? 
Ho! Ho! 
The smokified Ma! 
And what does the mighty old Lady Mamma ? 


FOX. 


Can’t say I well know, d’ye see, 
But she makes the Governor tea ; 
She makes the Governor smokified tea ; 
Ho! Ho! 
Dim smokified tea ! 
She makes the:Governor mighty old tea! 


BURSCHEN. 


And the Demoiselles Sisters, too, 
Pray, how do the Sisters do? 
Pray, what do the smokified Sisters do ? 
Ho! Ho! 
as With that smokified crew, 
Pray, what do the mighty old Sisters do? 


FOX. 


Their brother be snubbed if hé knows [ 
But they knit the Governor hose ; 
They-knit the Governor smokified hose ; 
Ho! Ho! 
; Dim smokified hose ! 
They knit the Governor mighty old hose ! 


BURSCHEN. 


And the Parson so grave and so grey; 
Pray, what does the Parson say? 
Pray, what dloes'the smokified Parson say ? 

Ho! Ho! 
In his smokified way, 
Pray what does the mighty old Parson say ? 
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FOX. 


He leathers away, rub-a-dub, 
And he calls the Student a cub, 
He calls the Student a smokified cub | 
Ho! Ho! 
A smokified cub! 
He calls the Student a mighty old cub! 


BURSCHEN. 


Good !—the Fox may go snacks in the swipes ; 
But, pray, does the Fox smoke pipes ? 
But, pray, does the Fox smoke smokified pipes ? 
Ho! ho! 
Dim smokified pipes ! 
But, pray, does the Fox smoke mighty old pipes ? 


FOX. 


Now and then, worthy Masters mine, 
Now and then after dinner and wine, 
Now and then after dinner and smokified wine ; 
Ho! Ho! 
Dim smokified wine ! 
Now and then after dinner and mighty old wine! 


BURSCHEN. 
Very good, very good; he is ripe ; 
So let him fill up a pipe, 
So let him fill up a smokified pipe ; 
Ho! Ho! 
A smokified pipe! 
So let him fill up a mighty old pipe! 


FOX. 


Ugh! take it away from me quick ! 
Ugh, hogsties! it makes me so sick ! 
Ugh, hogsties! it makes me so smokified sick ! 
Ho! Ho! 
Dim smokified sick ! 
Ugh, hogsties! it makes me so mighty old sick ! 


BURSCHEN. 


Then let the cub sneak to his den— 
And let him not smoke agen— 
And let him not smoke with smokified men— 
Ho! Ho! 
Dim smokified men ! 
And let him not smoke with mighty old men! 


Fox. 


There now, I am rid of the spell ; 
There now, I again am well ; 
There now, I again am smokified well ; 

Ho! Ho! 
Am smokified well! 
Hurrah! I again feel mighty old well ! 
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OMNES. 
So grows the Wild Fox a Bursch! 
So grows the Wild Fox a Bursch! 
So grows the Wild Fox a smokified Bursch ! 
Ho! Ho! 


A smokified Bursch ! 
So grows the Wild Fox a mighty old Bursch! 


But enough—pass we the “ Bursch- 
enlieder,” which few readers would 


relish—and let us turn to soberer 
strains. Let us hear Dr. Justinus 


Kerner—and fortunately we have just 
lighted on one of his most poetical 
conceptions, 


Wome-sickness. 


There calleth me ever a marvellous Horn, 


“ Come away! 


Come away !” 


Is it earthly music faring astray, 
Or is it air-born ? 

Oh, whether it be a spirit-wile 
Or a forest-voice, 

It biddeth mine ailing heart rejoice, 
Yet sorrow the while! 


In the greenwood glades—o'er the garlanded bowl— 
Night, Noontide and Morn, 

The summoning call of that marvellous Horn 
Tones home to my soul! 

In vain have I sought for it east and west, 
But I darkly feel 

That so soon as its music shall cease to peal 


I go to my rest! 


Dr. Kerner’s Verses to Madame 
Frederica Hauffe, the celebrated 
Ghost-seeress of Prevorst in Wirtem- 
berg (concerning whom a gifted con- 
tributor to this Magazine has placed 
our readers in possession of many in- 
teresting particulars), are worthy to 
rank among the curiosities of even 
German literature. Whatever opin- 
ions may have been entertained of 
that singular woman by others, Ker- 
ner (who was her physician) appears 
to have attached the highest impor- 
tance to her revelations; for he not 
only received them as objective truths 
in themselves, indisputable as those of 
the Gospel,_but made them the 
foundation of a most ingenious psych- 
ical theory, which is daily gaining 
proselytes among all classes of his 
countrymen.* ‘ Leb’ wohl!” he ex- 


claims, addressing her spirit‘ after it 
had * shuffled off its mortal coil.” 


*‘Leb’ wohl! Was ich Dir hab’ zu 
danken 
Trag’ ich im Herzen immerdar : 

Es schaut mein Inn’res ohne Wanken 
In geist’ge Tiefen, wunderklar.”t 
The lines, however, to which we 

have particularly alluded are those 

beginning— 

“Noch liegst du, aber lasz mich dein 
Schicksal nicht beklagen !” 


and were addressed to the Seeress in 
1829, while as yet she was living, 
though in a state of such extreme ill- 
ness that all hope of her recovery had 
been abandoned. We trust that none 
of our religious readers will find or 
fancy any thing in them at which they 
have aright to be scandalized :— 


* Vide Dr. Kerner’s own work, Blatter aus Prevorst, also Wirth’s Theorie des 


thierischen Magnetismus, and more particularly Professor Yon Meyer’s Wahrne« 
mungen einer Seherin. 


+ Farewell! 
ever. 
depths of the Spiritual. 

oL. XVII No, 103, 


That for which I am indebted to thee I bear within my heart for 
My inner vision (henceforth) contemplates unwinking the wondrous-clear 


Db 
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AS SHE LAY ON HER DEATH-BED. 


Yet lingerest thou !—but I have ceased repining ; 
Through thy long nights I see Gon’s brightness shining ; 
For, though our Sceneworld vanish from thy sight, 
Within thee radiates more than starry light! 


M 
yet 
seen 
To thee have been revealed—bared for thy seeing— mys' 
The Inner Lire—the Mystery of Being— upor 
Heaven, Hades, Hell—the eternal How and Where— close 
The glory of the Dead—and their despair ! = - 
aye; 
Tears darkened long thy bodily vision nightly, ol 
Yet then, even then, the Interior Eye saw brightly, of h 
Saw, too, how Truth itself spake by His voice is a 
Who bade men weep, that so they might rejoice! gallc 
Well hast thou borne thy Cross, like Him, thy Master, ao 
Though griefs, like snares, waylayed thee fast and faster, whit 
While that hard-minded world which knew thee not like 
Found only food for mockery in thy lot! near 


And now, rejoice, thou Faithfullest and Meekest ym, 


It lies in sight, the Quiet Home thou seekest ; W, 
And gently wilt thou pass to it, for thou ’ 
Art all-but disembodied even now ! 


Who will tell us where we shall 


hugs 
a fri 
mind to appreciate the merit of the abou 


find Wituetm Muetter’s “ Songs of 
a Wandering Hornplayer ?” In Dr. 
Wolff's volume we have but a few of 
them, and these not the best of the 
batch. A man, we fear, must have a 
thoroughly German constitution of 


Noon-Vayp 


following, though it aims at illus- 
trating the commonest of all princi- 
ples, —that the Ideal must finally 
merge in the Actual,—in other words, 
that a man dreams only on condition 
that he shall awake :— 


Dreaming. 


There danceth adown the mountain 
The Child of a lofty race. 

A Streamlet fresh from its Fountain 
Hies towards the valley apace. 


Some fairy hath whispered ‘ Follow !’ 
And I have obeyed her well: 

I thred the Blossomy Hollow 
With my pilgrim-staff and shell. 


On, on, behold me straying, 
And ever beside the stream, 

As I list its murmurous playing 
And mark how its wavelets gleam. 


Can this be the path I intended ? 
O, Sorceress! what shall I say? 

Thy dazzle and music blended 
Have wiled my reason away ! 


No mortal sounds are winging 
Their wonted way along ; 
Oh, no! some Naiad is singing 
A flattering Summer-song ! 
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And loudlier doth she flatter, 
And loudlier, loudlier still,— 
Hark! hark !—how merrily clatter 
The wheels of the village-mill ! 


Miiller died while the path of. Life 
yet lay green before him. There 
seems to us to have been a sort of 
mystery about his death. He called 
upon Kerner one evening towards the 
close of 1827, to hold a talk with him 
all night long upon ghosts, the Inner 
Eye, and other sepulchral subjects— 
and thenceforward we hear nothing 
of his whereabouts. A hint indeed 
is afforded by the Doctor that he 
gallopped off at cock-crow, with an 
ominous (bedeutungsvolle) shroud- 
banner fluttering behind him.* But 
whither -gallopped he? Surely not, 
like Biirger’s dead equestrian, to the 
nearest churchyard? The Doctor 
composedly adds: “He died a few 
days afterwards.” Where and how? 
We confess we do not like this 
hugger-mugger mode of disposing of 
a friend. It has something shabby 
about it. One should not be very 


much surprised if it were by Miiller’s 
‘‘ Horn” that Kerner was daily haunted 
over “the garlanded bowl,” as he is 
pleased to denominate that fine old 
pewter quart which at this moment 
decorates his dinner-table. 

Our clairvoyance enables us to per- 
ceive that this plain-speaking does not 
in the slightest degree tend to gratify 
the learned rival of Cotton Mather, 
but, tout au contraire, at first mystifies 
him all over, and then offends him 
awfully. After a brief pause of 
deliberative thought, he grasps the 
pewter quart by the handle, and, ad- 
vancing upon us with an air of un- 
mistakeable determination,—is trans- 
mogrified into the apparition of our 
particularly particular friend, Herr 
Avucustus Kuun of Dresden, who 
takes leave to present us with the 
following ballad :— 


The BWereabedD One. 
There comes a Wanderer, worn and weary, 
To a cottage on the wold— 
* Mother dear !—the night is dreary, 


And I am wet and cold, 


For | have been through rain and mire ;— 
Mother dear, it blows a storm ! 
Let me in, I pray, to warm 


My fingers by the fire!’ 


The door is opened—not by her— 
A little boy, wellnigh a child, 
Looks up into the Wanderer’s face 
With a look so soft and mild !|— 


He was like a messenger 


Sent from some pure sphere above, 


Unto Man’s unhappy race, 


On an embassy of love ! 


* Come in, good man!’ he said ;—* what dost 
Thou out on such a night as this ? 

O, I was dreaming wondrous things ! 
Medreamt that I had left and lost 

My happy home and all my bliss ; 

So I wept, and could not rest,— 

Then came one with golden wings, 

And took me to my father’s breast.’ 


* It appears that Kerner, in honor of Miiller’s visit, had planted an azure banner 
marked with a dark cross, on one of the turrets of his house, but that a shower 
of rain having in the course of the night washed out the azure, the banner pre- 
sented by daybreak the appearance of a shroud with a black cross in the middle 


of it. 
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The Wanderer’s tears are flowing fast ; 

He doth not speak, he clasps his hands, 

But Grief breaks forth in speech at last— 

« And, dearest child, where is thy father ?’"— 
—‘ Amid a shadowy group he stands, 

And a moony light reposes 

On his face ; but I would rather 

Be with him than pulling roses !’ 


—‘ And thy mother,—what of her ?’— 
—‘ QO! often when the night is falling, 
When the wind moans through the fir, 
I can hear her dear voice calling 

From her far-off home to me : 

I think this cottage was too small 

For father, sister, her and all, 

And so they left it, all the three.’ 


—‘ Ha, what !—thy sister also ?—Speak ! 

—‘ Good man, I see thou knewest her, then !— 
The bloom soon faded from her cheek, 

But now she dwells beyond the moon ; 

She could not stay, she told me, when 

Our mother and our father went ; 

Down in the vale, to-morrow noon, 

They'll point thee out her monument.’ 


—‘ And tell me, darling child !—who sleeps 
Within the grave beside the stream, 
Where the sun can seldom beam, 

And the willow ever weeps ?— 

The burial-stone rose blank and bare.’— 
Here wept the child, and then he said, 

* They say my brother’s wife is dead, 
Because she slumbers there. 


¢ My brother Walter went abroad, 

And never more came back, 

And then his wife grew pale and wan ; 
She said her heart was on the rack, 

And Life was now a weary load ; 

And so she lingered, lingered on 

Until a year or two ago, 

When Death released her from her woe.’ 


Thus far will Walter hear—no more: 
He presses once his brother’s hand, 
Then, wandering forth, amid the roar 
Of wind and rain, he seeks the river, 
And, having one brief minute scanned, 
Silently and calm of eye, 

The broad black mass of cloud on high, 
He plunges in the waves for ever. 


Dr. Wolff treats us to sundry _ sists altogether in their want of point ; 
samples of the Epigram as perpe- but giants cannot be expected to excel 
trated in Gloudland. The humour at push-pin. We select a few of the 
of three-fourths of the number con- better order :—= 
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One day the dismal rumour spread 

That Meister Schnax was dead, 
Whereon, about a tenth part of the city 
Cried out, ‘ Ah, what a pity!’ 

But soon a different rumour said 

That Schnax was not yet dead, 

Whereon, the other nine-tenths of the city 
Cried out, ‘ Ah, what a pity !’ 


Boerhaabe. 


Such comments by each criticaster 
On this man’s mixtures, blisters, blue-pills ! 
The pupils here have made their Master 
More learned far than he his pupils! 


flay. 


The month of May is a kiss, which Heaven bestows upon Earth, 
By way of a guarantee 

That she, at present a Bride, apparelled in smiles and mirth, 
A Mother shall shortly be. 


Wats b. Pears, 


Some count assemblies by the Head ; 
I know a surer way than that, 

Which I would recommend instead, 
That is, to count them by the Hat. 


This hint may be made a good deal console themselves under the con- 
of by Mr. Carlyle in his next article sciousness of their obtuseness by the 
on the Philosophy of Tag-Rag-and- moral of the following apropos fable, 
Bobtailism. If to others it seem with which we conclude our paper :— 
somewhat hieroglyphical, they may 


Che Cat anv the Looking-Glass. 


Ye small philosophers, who take great pains 
To probe (with packthread lines) the Fathomless ! 
Ye Spectacled! who poke, and grope, and guess, 
And ransack every garret of your brains 
Endeavouring to make out why that which is, isy 
Yet somehow failing to clear up the mystery, 
I pray you by your fame—as quizzes, 
To read the following little history, 
Extracted from the Memoirs of a Cat. 
Upon a table in a dressing-chamber 
There stood a looking-glass—the sort of one 
Your gemmen do their shaving at— 
Well! one fine morning Puss thought fit to clamber 
This table—probably for fun— 
And, stepping opposite the glass, she saw, 
As might have been (but never was) expected, 
A sight for her green eyes—herself reflected ! 
What sort of a conclusion could she draw ? 
*Twas quite a floorer—one sole single entity, 


And yet a duplex personal identity ! 
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She stood and stared—she stared and stood—and set 
Her wits to work, like Dictionary Bayle, 
But no—she could make neither head nor tail 
Of such an odd phenomenon—and yet 
Both head and tail were there as plain as posts : 
It isn’t likely she believed in ghosts, 
Or certainly she must have felt afraid : 
No matter—soon Reflection (not just that 
Which was before her, though) came to her aid— 
*T was clear the image was another Cat ! 
Profound discovery! So round she went 
To have a little cattish chat 
With t’other—but just fancy 
The length and breadth of her bewilderment ! 
The place was—catless! Was this necromancy ? 
Or natural philosophy ?—or both ?— 
She couldn't tell. Again she stalked in front ; 
There stood her Fetch again! Puss could have sworn— 
But cats, poor things! are not (like puppies) wont 
To testify emotion by an oath, 
And so she held her tongue, as one o’erborne. 
She passed one paw along the crystal puzzle, 
Then tried another, then a third and fourth, 
Then rubbed her back against it, then her muzzle, 
But every new experiment was worth 
As much as the preceding. “Twas too bad! 
Back, muzzle, paws, met hers—but did not touch! 
How very queer! Sagacious reader, had 
You been a cat you would have marvelled much, 
As much no doubt, as Robson Crusoe 
When first he saw the foot-prints, and—like hin— 
You would have soon grown tired, as Hope got dim 
And Patience failed—at least our heroine grew so, 
And, springing from the table to the floor, 
‘ Bah!’ purred she, ‘it is nothing but a bore 
This diving into ponds for moonshine! When 
Our minds can’t see clear daylight through a problem 
The chances may be looked upon as ten 
To nothing, that it is a snare to hobble ’em, 
And—could we even come to understand it— 
Would not prove worth a fortieth of the price 
We pay for it in labour. To be candid, 
I'd rather be discussing facts with mice !’ 


Dr. Wolff, we may remark, by the 


that the Leipsic editors and publishers 
publication of this enormous volume 


are too many for us. We relinquish 


of his, has given a death-blow to a 
certain equally enormous ambition of 
ours. We did dream once—alas for 
human presumptuousness !—of trans- 
lating Deutschland out—of taking the 
conceit out of a whole nation. Our 
dream is now at anend. As Schiller 
hath it, Uns drangen div gewaltigen 
Stunden—which, interpreted, means 


the unequal contest, not much caring 
for the future how many legions the 
enemy may chuse to occupy the field 
withal, as long as we find among them 
swordsmen like Riickert, Chamisso, 
Kuhn, Kopisch, Freiligrath, Rellstab 
and Uhland. 
J. C. M. 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


CHAPTER XCI.——A RENCONTRE. 


“ Lieutenant O’Mattey, 14th Light 
Dragoons, is appointed an extra aide- 
de-camp to Major-General Crawford, 
until the pleasure of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent is known.” 
Such was the first paragraph of a 
general order, dated Fuentes d’Onoro, 
the day after the battle, which met me 
as I awoke from a sound and heavy 
slumber, the result of thirteen hours 
on horseback. 

A staff appointment was not exactly 
what I coveted at the moment; but I 
knew that with Crawford my duties 
were more likely to be at the pickets 
and advanced posts of the army, than 
in the mere details of note-writing or 
despatch-bearing ; besides that, I felt, 
whenever any thing of importance was 
to be done, I should always obtain 
his permission to do duty with my 
regiment. 

Taking a hurried breakfast, there- 
fore, I mounted my horse, and can- 
tered over to Villa Formosa, where 
the general’s quarters were, to return 
my thanks for the promotion, and take 
the necessary steps for assuming my 
new functions. 

Although the sun had risen about 
two hours, the fatigue of the previous 
day had impressed itself upon all 
around. The cavalry, men and horses, 
were still stretched upon the sward, 
sunk in sleep ; the videttes, weary and 
tired, seemed anxiously watching for 
the relief, and the disordered and 
confused appearance of every thing 
bespoke that discipline had relaxed 
its stern features, in compassion for 
the bold exertions of the preceding 
day. The only contrast to this general 
air of exhaustion and weariness on 
every side was a corps of sappers, 
who were busily employed upon the 
high grounds above the village. Early 
as it was, they seemed to have been 
at work some hours—at least so their 
labours bespoke, for already a rampart 
of considerable extent had been thrown 
up, stockades implanted, and a breast- 
work was in a state of active prepara- 
tion. The officer of the party, wrapped 
up in a loose cloak, and mounted upon 


a sharp-looking hackney, rode hither 
and thither, as the occasion warranted, 
and seemed, as well as from the dis- 
tance I could guess, something of a 
tartar. At least I could not help 
remarking how, at his approach, the 
several inferior officers seemed sud- 
denly so much more on the alert, and 
the men worked with an additional 
vigour and activity. 1 stopped for 
some minutes to watch him, and seeing 
an engineer captain of my acquaintance 
among the party, couldn't resist calling 
out :-— 

‘I say, Hachard, your friend on 
the chesnut mare must have had an 
easier day yesterday than some of uss 
or I'll be hanged if he’d be so active 
this morning.” 

Hachard hung his head in some 
confusion, and did not reply ; and, on 
my looking round, whom should I see 
before me but the identical individual 
I had been so coolly criticising, and 
who, to my utter horror and dismay, 
was no other than Lord Wellington 
himself. I did not wait for a second 
peep ; helter-skelter, through water, 
thickets and brambles, away I wents 
clattering down the causeway like a 
madman. If a French squadron had 
been behind me, I should have had @ 
stouter heart, although I did not fear 
pursuit. I felt his eye was upon me— 
his sharp and piercing glance, that shot 
like an arrow into me; and his firm 
look stared at me in every object 
around. 

Onward I pressed, feeling in the 
very recklessness of my course some 
relief to my sense of shame, and ar- 
dently hoping that some accident— 
some smashed arm or broken collar- 
bone—might befall me, and rescue me 
from any notice my conduct might 
otherwise call for. 1 never drew 
rein till I reached the Villa Formosa, 
and pulled up short at a small cottage, 
where a double sentry apprised me of: 
the general's quarters. As I came up, 
the low lattice sprang quickly open, 
and a figure, half-dressed and more 
than half asleep, protruded his head. 

“ Well, what has happened? Any 
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thing wrong?” said he, whom I now 
recognised to be General Crawford. 

“No, nothing wrong, sir,” stam- 
mered I with evident confusion ; “ I’m 
merely come to thank you for your 
kindness in my behalf.” 

** You seemed in a devil of a hurry 
to do it, if I’m to judge by the pace 
you came at. Come in and take your 
breakfast with us; I shall be dressed 
presently, and you'll meet some of your 
brother aides-de-camp.” 

Having given my horse to an orderly, 
I walked into a little room whose 
humble accommodations and unpre- 
tending appearance seemed in perfect 
keeping with the simple and unosten- 
tatious character of the general. The 
preparations for a good and substantial 
breakfast were, however, laid out; 
and an English newspaper of a late 
date ‘spread its most ample pages to 
welcome me. I had not been long 
absorbed in my reading when the door 
opened, and the general, whose toilet 
was not yet completed, made his ap- 
pearance. 

* Egad, O'Malley, you startled me 
this morning ; I thought we were in 
for it again.” 

I took this as the most seasonable 


opportunity to recount my mishap of 
the morning, and accordingly, without 
moré ado, detailed the unlucky meeting 


with the commander-in-chief. When 
I came to the end, Crawford threw 
himself into a chair and laughed till 
the very tears coursed down his bronzed 
features. 

* You don’t say so, boy? You 
don’t really tell me you said that? By 
Jove, I had rather have faced a platoon 
of musketry than have stood in your 
shoes! You did not wait for a reply, 
1 think ?” 

* No faith, sir, that I did not!” 

“Do you suspect he knows you?’ 

“I trust not, sir, the whole thing 
passed so rapidly.” 

“ Well, it’s most unlucky in more 
ways than one!” He paused for a 
few moments as he said this, and then 
added, “ Have you seen the general 
order ?” pushing towards me a written 
paper as he spoke. It ran thus:— 
“GC. 0. 

“ Adjutant.General’s Office, Villa Formosa, 
6th May, 1811. 

« Memorandum.—Commanding offi- 
cers are requested to send in to the 
military secretary, as soon as possible, 


, 
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the names of officers they may wish 
to have promoted in succession to 
those who have fallen in action.” 


The Hon. 
y Howard, Grenadier Guards, 
to be first lieutenant, vice —_——. No, 
not that ; Henry Beauchamp—George 
Villiers\—Ay, here it is! Captain 
Lyttleton, 14th Light Dragoons, to 
be Major in the 3d Dragoon Guards, 
vice Godwin, killed in action; Lieut. 
O'Malley, to be Captain, vice Lyttle- 
ton, promoted. You see, boy, I did 
not forget you: you were to have had 
the vacant troop in your own regiment. 
Now, I almost doubt the prudence of 
bringing your name under Lord Wel- 
lington’s notice! He may have re- 
cognised you; and, if he did so,— 
why, I rather think—that is, I suspect 
—I mean, the quieter you keep the 
better.” 

While I poured forth my gratitude 
as warmly as 1 was able for the gene- 
ral’s great kindness to me, I expressed 
my perfect concurrence in his views. 

* Believe me, sir,” said I, “ I should 
much rather wait any number of years 
for my promotion than incur the risk 
of a reprimand ; the more so as it is 
not the first time I have blundered 
with his lordship.” 

I here narrated my former meeting 
with Sir Arthur, at which Crawford's 
mirth again burst forth, and he paced 
the room, holding his sides in an 
ecstasy of merriment. 

«Come, come, lad, we'll hope for 
the best; we'll give you the chance 
that he has not seen your face, and 
send the list forward as it is: but here 
come our fellows.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and 
three officers of his staff entered, to 
whom, being severally introduced, we 
chatted away about the news of the 
morning until breakfast. 

“ T've frequently heard of you from 
my friend Hammersley,” said Captain 
Fitzroy, addressing me; “ you were 
intimately acquainted, I believe ?” 

* Oh yes! Pray where is he now ? 
We have not met for a long time.” 

«* Poor Fred's invalided ; that sabre 
cut upon his head has turned out a 
sad affair, and he’s gone back to Eng- 
land on a sick leave. Old Dash- 
wood took him back with him as 
private secretary or something of that 
sort.” 


« Now look at this list. 
Harvey 
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« Ah!” said another, ‘“ Dashwood 
has daughters, hasn't he? No bad 
notion of his; for Hammersley will 
be a baronet some of these days, with 
a rent-roll of some eight or nine 
thousand per annum.” 

“Sir George Dashwood,” said I, 
“has but one daughter, and I am 
quite sure that in his kindness to 
Hammersley no intentions of the kind 
you mention were mixed up.” 

« Well, I don’t know,” said the 
third, a pale sickly youth, with hand- 
some but delicate features. “I was 
on Dashwood’s staff until a few weeks 
ago, and certainly I thought there was 
something going on between Fred and 
Miss Lucy, who, be it spoken, is a 
devilish fine girl, though rather dis- 
posed to give herself airs.” 

I felt my cheek and my temples 
boiling like a furnace ; my hand trem- 
bled as I lifted my coffee to my lips ; 
and I would have given my expected 
promotion twice over to have had any 
reasonable ground of quarrel with the 
speaker. 

« Egad, lads,” said Crawford, “ that’s 
the very best thing I know about a 
command. As a bishop is always sure 
to portion off his daughters with deane- 
ries and rectories, so your knowing old 
general always marries his among his 
staff.” 

This sally was met with the ready 
laughter of the subordinates, in which, 
however little disposed, I was obliged 
to join. 

“You are quite right, sir,” re- 
joined the pale youth; “and Sir 
George has no fortune to give his 
daughter.” 

“ How came it, Horace, that you 
got safe?” said Fitzroy, with a certain 
air of affected seriousness in his voice 
and manner; “I wonder they let 
such a prize escape them.” 

“ Well it was not exactly their fault, 
I do confess. Old Dashwood did the 
civil towards me; and la belle Lucie 
herself was condescending enough to 
be less cruel than to the rest of the 
staff. Her father threw us a good 
deal together ; and, in fact, I believe 
—I fear—that is—that I didn’t behave 
quite well.” 

** You may rest perfectly assured of 
it, sir,” said 1; “ whatever your pre- 
vious conduct may have been, you 
have completely relieved your mind 
on this occasion, and behaved most ill.” 


Chapter XCI.—A Rencontre. 


Had a shell fallen in the midst of 
us, the faces around me could not 
have been more horror-struck, than 
when, in a cool, determined tone, I 
spoke these few words. Fitzroy 
pushed his chair slightly back from 
the table, and fixed his eyes full upon 
me: Crawford grew dark purple over 
his whole face and forehead, and looked 
from one to the other of us, without 
speaking ; while the Honourable Horace 
Delawar, the individual I addressed, 
never changed a muscle of his wan 
and sickly features, but lifting his eyes 
slowly from his muffin, lisped softly 
out— 

“You think so? How very good!” 

“General Crawford,” said I, the 
moment I could collect myself suffi- 
ciently to speak, “ I am deeply grieved 
that I should so far have forgotten 
myself as to disturb the harmony of 
your table; but when I tell you that 
Sir George Dashwood is one of my 
warmest friends on earth; that from 
my intimate knowledge of him, I am 
certain that gentleman’s statements are 
either the mere outpourings of folly or 
worse—— 

«‘ By Jove, O'Malley, you have a 
very singular mode of explaining away 
the matter. Delawar, sit down again. 
Gentlemen, I have only one word to 
say about this transaction: I'll have 
no squabbles nor broils here; from 
this room to the guard-house is a 
five minutes’ walk. Promise me, upon 
your honours, this altercation ends 
here, or as sure as my name’s Craw- 
ford, you shall both be placed under 
arrest, and the man who refuses to 
obey me shall be sent back to England.” 

Before I well knew in what way to 
proceed, Mr. Delawar rose, and bowed 
formally to the general, while I, imi- 
tating his example, silently we resumed 
our places; and, after a pause of a 
few moments, the current of conver- 
sation was resumed, and other topics 
discussed, but with such evident awk- 
wardness and constraint, that all par- 
ties felt relieved when the general rose 
from table. 

“TI say, O'Malley, have you for- 
warded the returns to the adjutant- 
general’s office ?” 

“Yes, sir ; I despatched them this 
morning before leaving my quarters.” 

* T am glad of it ; the irregularities 
on this score have called forth a 
heavy reprimand at head quarters,” 
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I was also glad of it ; and it chanced 
that by mere accident I remembered 
to charge Mike with the papers, which, 
had they not been lying unsealed upon 
the table before me, would, in all like- 
lihood, have escaped my attention. 
The post started to Lisbon that same 


[July 


morning, to take advantage of which 
I had sat up writing for half the night. 
Little was I aware, at the moment, 
what a mass of trouble and annoyance 
was in store for me from the circum: 
stance. 


CHAPTER XCII.—ALMEIDA, 


On the morning of the 7th we per- 
ceived, from a movement in the 
French camp, that the wounded were 
being sent to the rear, and shortly 
afterwards the main body of their 
army commenced its retreat. They 
moved off with slow, and, as it were, 
reluctant steps; and Bessiéres, who 
commanded the Imperial Guards, 
turned his eyes more than once to 
that position which all the bravery of 
his troops was unavailing to capture. 
Although our cavalry lay in force to 
the front of our line, no attempt was 
made to molest the retreating French ; 
and Massena, having retired beyond 
the Aguada, left a strong force to 
watch the ford, while the remainder 
of the army fell back upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

During this time we had succeeded 
in fortifying our position at Fuentes 
d’Onoro so strongly as to resist any 
new attack, and Lord Wellington now 
turned his whole attention to the 
blockade of Almeida, which, by Mas- 
sena’s retreat, was abandoned to its 
fate. 

On the morning of the 10th I ac- 
companied General Crawford in a re- 
connaissance of the fortress, which, 
from the intelligence we had lately 
received, could not much longer hold 
out against our blockade. The fire 
from the enemy’s artillery was, how- 
ever, hotly maintained ; and, as night 
fell, some squadrons of the fourteenth, 
who were picketed near, were unable 
to light their watch-fires, being within 
reach of their shot. As the darkness 
increased, so did the cannonade, and 
the bright flashes from the walls, and 
the deep booming of the artillery, be- 
came incessant. 

A hundred conjectures were afloat 
to account for the circumstance ; 
some asserting that what we heard 
‘were mere signals to Massena’s army ; 
and others, that Brennier was destroy- 


ing and mutilating the fortress before 
he evacuated it to the allies. 

It was a little past midnight when, 
tired from the fatigues of the day, I 
had fallen asleep beneath a tree, an 
explosion louder than any which pre- 
ceded it burst suddenly forth, and, as 
I awoke and looked about me, I per- 
ceived the whole heavens illuminated 
by one bright glare, while the crashing 
noises of falling stones and crumbling 
masonry told me that a mine had been 
sprung: the moment after all was 
calm, and still, and motionless; a 
thick black smoke increasing the som- 
bre darkness of the night, shut out 
every star from view, and some drops 
of heavy rain began to fall. 

The silence, ten times more appalling 
than the din which preceded it, 
weighed heavily upon my senses, and 
a dread of some unknown danger 
crept over me: the exhaustion, how- 
ever, was greater than my fear, and 
again I sank into slumber. 

Scarcely had I been half an hour 
asleep when the blast of a trumpet 
again awoke me, and I found, amid 
the confusion and excitement about, 
that something of importance had oc- 
curred. Questions were eagerly asked 
on all sides, but no one could explain 
what had happened. Towards the 
town all was still as death, but a drop- 
ping irregular fire of musketry issued 
from the valley beside the Aguada, 
** What can this mean? what can it 
be ?” we asked of each other. “A 
sortie from the garrison ;” said one ; 
* A night attack by Massena’s troops,” 
cried another; and, while thus we 
disputed and argued, a horseman was 
heard advancing along the road at the 
top of his speed. 

“ Where are the cavalry ?” cried a 
voice I recognised as one of my bro- 
ther aides-de-camp. ‘ Where are the 
fourteenth ?” 

A cheer from our party answered 
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his question, and the next moment, 
breathless and agitated, he rode in 
amongst us. 

«* What is it? are we attacked ?” 

* Would to heaven that were all. 
But come along, lads, follow me.” 

“What can it be then?” said I 
again, while my anxiety knew no 
bounds. 

* Brennier has escaped ; burst his 
way through Pack’s division ; and has 
already reached Valde Mula.” 

“ The French have escaped!” was 
repeated from mouth to mouth, while 
pressing spurs to our horses we broke 
into a gallop, and dashed forward in 
the direction of the musketry. We 
soon came up with the thirty-sixth in- 
fantry, who, having thrown away their 
knapsacks, were rapidly pressing the 
pursuit. The maledictions which 
burst from every side proving how 
severely the misfortune was felt by 
all, while the eager advance of the 
men bespoke how ardently they longed 
to repair the mishap. 

Dark as was the night we passed 
them in a gallop, when suddenly the 
officer who commanded the leading 
squadron called out to halt. 

“ Take care there, lads,” cried he ; 
«| hear the infantry before us ; “ we 
shall be down upon our own people.” 

The words were hardly spoken 
when a bright flash blazed out before 
us, and a smashing volley was poured 
into the squadron. 

“The French! the French, by 
Jove!” said Hampden. “ Forward, 
boys! charge them !” 

Breaking into open order, to avoid 
our wounded comrades, several of 
whom had fallen by the fire, we rode 
down amongst them. In a moment 
their order was broken, their ranks 
pierced, and, fresh squadrons coming 
up at the instant, they were sabred to 
a man. 

After this the French pursued their 
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march in silence, and, even when as- 
sembled in force, we rode down upon 
their squares, they never halted nor 
fired a shot. At Barba el Puerco, 
the ground being unfit for cavalry, 
the thirty-sixth took our place, and 
prested them hotly home. Several of 
the French were killed, and above 
three hundred made prisoners, but our 
fellows following up the pursuit too 
rashly, came upon an advanced body 
of Massena’s force, drawn up to await 
and cover Brennier’s retreat ; the re- 
sult was, the loss of above thirty men 
in killed or wounded. 

Thus were the great efforts of the 
three preceding days rendered fruit- 
less and nugatory. ‘To maintain this 
blockade, Lord Wellington, with an 
inferior force and a position by no 
means strong, had ventured to give 
the enemy battle, and now, by the un- 
skilfulness of some and the negligence 
of others, were all his combinations 
thwarted, and the French general en- 
abled to march his force through the 
midst of the blockading columns al 
most unmolested and uninjured. 

Lord Wellington’s indignation wa 
great, as well it might be; the prize 
for which he had contested was torn 
from his grasp at the very moment he 
had won it, and although the gallantry 
of the troops in the pursuit might, 
under other circumstances, have called 
forth eulogium, his only observation 
on the matter was a half sarcastic al- 
lusion to the inconclusive effects of 
undisciplined bravery. ‘ Notwith- 
standing,” says the general order of 
the day, “what has been printed in 
gazettes and newspapers, we have 
never seen small bodies unsupported 
successfully opposed to large, nor has 
the experience of any officer realized 
the stories which all have read, of 
whole armies being driven by a hand- 


ful of light infantry and dragoons.” 


CHAPTER XCIII.—A NIGHT IN THE AZAVA. 


Massena Was now recalled, and Mar- 
mont having assumed the command of 
the French army retired towards 
Salamanca, while our troops went into 
cantonments upon the Aguada. A 
period of inaction succeeded to our 
previous life of bustle and excitement, 


and the whole interest of the campaign 
was now centred in Beresford’s army, 
exposed to Soult in Estramadura. 

On the 15th, Lord Wellington set 
out for that province, having already 
directed a strong force to march upon 


Badajos. 



































































































































































































































































































































« Well, O'Malley,” said Crawford, 
as he returned from bidding Lord 
Wellington ‘good-by ;’ “your bu- 
siness is all right, the commander-in- 
chief has signed my recommendation, 
and you will get your troop.” 

While I continued to express my 
grateful acknowledgments for his 
kindness, the general, apparently inat- 
tentive to all I was saying, paced the 
room with hurried steps, stopping 
every now and then to glance at a 
large map of Spain which covered one 
wall of the apartment, while he mut- 
tered to himself some broken and dis- 
jointed sentences. 

* Eight leagues too weak in 
cavalry—with the left upon Fuenta 
Grenaldo——a strong position 
O'Malley, you'll take a troop of dra- 
goons and patrol the country towards 
Castro; you'll reconnoitre the po- 
sition the sixth corps occupies, but 
avoid any collision with the enemy’s 
pickets, keeping the Azava between 
you and them. Take rations for three 
days.” 

«© When shall I set out, sir ?” 

« Now !” was the reply. 

Knowing with what pleasure the 
hardy veteran recognised any thing 
like alacrity and despatch, I resolved 
to gratify ‘him, and, before half an 
hour had el lapsed, was ready with my 
troop to receive his final orders. 

** Well done, boy!” said he, as he 
came to the door of the hut, “ you've 
lost no time. I don’t believe I have 
any further instructions to give you: 
to ascertain as far as possible the pro- 
bable movement of the enemy is my 
object, that’s all. As he spoke this 
he waved his hand, and wishing me 

« good-by,” walked leisurely back 
into the house. I saw that his mind 
was occupied by other thoughts, and, 
although I desired to obtain some 
more accurate information for my 
guidance, knowing his dislike to ques- 
tions, I merely returned his salute, 
and set forth upon my journey. 

The morning was beautiful; the 
sun had risen about an hour, and the 
earth, refreshed by the heavy dew of 
the night, was breathing forth all its 
luxuriant fragrance. The river, which 
flowed beside us, was clear as crystal, 
showing beneath its eddying current 
the shining pebbly bed, while upon 
the surface the water-lilies floated or 
sank, as the motion of the stream in- 
clined. The tall cork trees spread 
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their shadows about us, and the richly 
plumed birds hopped from branch to 
branch, awaking the echoes with their 
notes, 

It is but seldom that the heart of 
man is thoroughly attuned to the cir. 
cumstances of the scenery around him, 
How often do we need a struggle with 
ourselves to enjoy the rich and beau- 
tiful landscape which lies smiling in its 
freshness before us! How fr equently 
do the blue sky and calm air look down 

upon the heart darkened and shadowed 
with affliction! and how often have we 
felt the discrepancy between the low- 
ering look of winter and the glad sun- 
shine of our own hearts! ‘The har- 
mony of the world without, with our 
thoughts within, is one of the purest, 
as it is one of the greatest sources of 
happiness. Our hopes and our ambi- 
tions lose their selfish character when 
feeling that fortune smiles upon us 
from all around, and the flattery 
which speaks to our hearts from the 
bright stars and the blue sky, the 
peaked mountain or the humble flower, 
is greater in its mute eloquence, than 
all the tongue of man can tell us. 

This feeling did I experience in all 
its fulness, as I ruminated upon my 
bettered fortunes, and felt within my- 
self that secret instinct that tells of 
happiness to come. In such moods of 
mind my thoughts strayed ever home- 
wards, and I could not help confessing 
how little were all my successes in my 
eyes, did I not hope for the day when 
I should pour forth my tale of war 
and battle-field to the ears of those 
who loved me. 

I resolved to write home at once 
to my uncle. I longed to tell him each 
incident of my career, and my heart 
glowed as I thought over the broken 
and disjointed sentences which every 
cottier around would whisper of my 
fortunes, far prouder as they would be 
in the humble deeds of one they knew, 
than in the proudest triumphs of a 
nation’s glory. 

Indeed Mike himself gave the cur- 
rent to my thoughts. After riding 
beside me for some time in silence, he 
remarked,— 

** And isn’t it Father Rush will be 
proud when he sees your honour’s a 
captain ; to think of the little boy he 
used to take before him on the ould 
gray mare for a ride down the avenue ; 
to think of him being a real captain, 
six feet two without his hoots, and 
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galloping over the French as if they 
were lurchers. Peggy Mahon, that 
nursed you, will be the proud woman 
the day she hears it ; and there won't 
be a soldier sober in his quarters that 
night in Portumna barracks. Be 
my soul, there’s not a thing with ared 
coat on it, if it was even a scarecrow 
to frighten the birds from the barley, 
that won't be treated with respect 
when they hear of the news.” 

The country through which we tra- 
yelled was marked at every step by 
the traces of a retreating army ; the 
fields of rich corn lay flattened be- 
neath the tramp of cavalry, or the 
wheels of the baggage-waggons ; the 
roads, cut up and nearly impassable, 
were studded here and there with 
marks which indicated a bivouac: at 
the same time every thing around bore 
a very different aspect from what we 
had observed in Portugal; there, the 
vindictive cruelty of the French sol- 
diery had been seen in full sway. The 
ruined chateaux, the burned villages, 
the desecrated altars, the murdered 
peasantry—all attested the revengeful 
spirit of a beaten and bafiled enemy. 
No sooner, however, had they crossed 
the frontiers than, as if by magic, their 
character became totally changed. 
Discipline and obedience succeeded to 
recklessness and pillage ; and, instead 
of treating the natives with inhumanity 
and cruelty, in all their intercourse 
with the Spaniards the French be- 
haved with moderation and even kind- 
ness. Paying for every thing, obtain- 
ing their billets peaceably and quietly, 
marching with order and regularity, 
they advanced into the heart of the 
country, showing, by the most irrefra- 
gable proof, the astonishing evidences 
of a discipline which, by a word, could 
convert the lawless irregularities of a 
ruffian soldiery into the orderly habits 
and obedient conduct of a highly or- 
ganized army. 

As we neared the Azava, the tracks 
of the retiring enemy became gra- 
dually less perceptible, and the coun- 
try, uninjured by the march, extended 
for miles around us in all the richness 
and abundance of a favoured climate. 
The tall corn waving its yellow gold, 
reflected like a sea the clouds that 
moved slowly above it. The wild 
gentian and the laurel grew thickly 
around, and the cattle stood basking in 

he clear streams, while some listless 
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peasant lounged upon the bank beside 
them. Strange as all these evidences 
of peace and tranquillity were, so near 
to the devastating track of a mighty 
army, yet I have more than once wit- 
nessed the fact, and remarked how 
but a short distance from the line of 
our hurried march, the country lay 
untouched and uninjured ; and, though 
the clank of arms and the dull roll of 
the artillery may have struck upon 
the ear of the far-off dweller in his 
native valley, he listened as he would 
have done to the passing thunder as it 
crashed above him, and when the 
bright sky and pure air succeeded to 
the lowering atmosphere aud the dark- 
ening storm, he looked forth upon his 
smiling fields and happy home, while 
he muttered to his heart a prayer 
of thanksgiving that the scourge was 
passed. 

We bivouacked upon the bank of 
the river, a truly Salvator Rosa 
scene ; the rocks, towering high above 
us, were fissured by the channel of 
many a trickling stream, seeking in 
its zigzag current the bright river 
below. ‘The dark pine tree and the 
oak mingled their foliage with the 
graceful cedar, which spread its fan- 
like branches about us. Through the 
thick shade some occasional glimpses 
of a starry sky could yet be seen, and 
a faint yellow streak upon the silent 
river told that the queen of night was 
there. 

When I had eaten my frugal sup- 
per, I wandered forth alone upon the 
bank of the stream, now standing to 
watch its bold sweeps as it traversed 
the lonely valley before me, now turn- 
ing to catch a passing glance at our 

red watch-fires and the hardy features 
which sat around. The hoarse and 
careless laugh, the deep-toned voice of 
some old campaigner holding forth his 
tale of flood and field, were the only 
sounds I heard ; and gradually IL 
strolled beyond the reach of even 
these. The path beside the river, 
which seemed scarped from the rock, 
was barely sufficient for the passage of 
one man,—a rude balustrade of wood 
being the only defence against the 
precipice which, from a height of full 
thirty feet, looked down upon the 
stream. Here and there some broad 
gleam of moonlight would fall upon 
the opposite bank, which, unlike the 
one I occupied, stretched out into rich 
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meadow and pasturage, broken by occa- 
sional clumps of ilex and beech. River 
scenery had been ever a passion with 
me. I can glory in the bold and bro- 
ken outline of a mighty mountain; I 
can gaze with delighted eyes upon the 
boundless sea, and know not whether 
to like it more in all the mighty out- 
pouring of its wrath, when the white 
waves lift their heads to heaven, and 
break themselves in foam upon the 
rocky beach, or in the calm beauty of 
its broad and mirrored surface, in 
which the bright world of sun and 
sky are seen full many a fathom deep. 
But far before these, I love the happy 
and tranquil beauty of some bright 
river, tracing its winding current 
through valley and through plain, now 
spreading into some calm and waveless 
lake, now narrowing to an eddying 
stream, with mossy rocks and waving 
trees darkening over it. There’s not 
a hut, however lowly, where the net 
of the fisherman is stretched upon 
the sward, around whose hearth I 
do not picture before me the faces 
of happy toil and humble content- 
ment, while, from the ruined tower 
upon the erag, methinks I hear the 
ancient sounds of wassail and of wel- 
eome; and, though the keep be fissured 
and the curtain fallen, and, though for 
banners there “ waves some tall wall 
flower,” I can people its crumbling 
walls with images of the past; the 
merry laugh of the warder, and the 
clanking tread of the mailed war- 
rior, are as palpably before me as the 
tangled lichen that now trails from its 
battlements. 

As I wandered on, I reached a little 
rustic stair, which led downward from 
the path to the river side; and, on 
examining further, perceived that in 
this place the stream was fordable: a 
huge flat rock filling up a great part 
of the river's bed, occupied the middle, 
on either side of which the current 
ran with increased force. 

Bent upon exploring, I descended 
the cliff, and was preparing to cross, 
when my attention was attracted by 
the twinkle of a fire at some distance 
from me, on the opposite side ; the 
flame rose and fell in fitful flashes, as 
though some hand were ministering to 
it at the moment: as it was impossible, 
from the silence on every side, that it 
could proceed from a bivouac of the 
enemy, I resolved on approaching it, 
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and examining it for myself. I knew 
that the shepherds in remote districts 
were accustomed thus to pass the sum- 
mer nights with no other covering save 
the blue vault above them. It was 
not impossible too, that it might prove 
a guerilla party, who frequently, in 
small numbers, hang upon the rear of 
a retreating army. Thus conjecturing, 
I crossed the stream, and quickening 
my pace, walked forward in the direc. 
tion of the blaze. For a momenta 
projecting rock obstructed my pro- 
gress ; and, while I was devising some 
means of proceeding further, the 
sound of voices near me arrested my 
attention. I listened, and what was 
my astonishment to hear that they 
spoke in French; I now crept cau- 
tiously to the verge of the rock and 
looked over: the moon was streaming 
in its full brilliancy upon a little shelv- 
ing strand beside the stream ; and here 
I now beheld the figure of a French 
officer. He was habited in the undress 
uniform of chasseur 2 cheval, but wore 
no arms; indeed, his occupation at the 
moment was any thing but a warlike 
one, he being leisurely employed in 
collecting some flasks of champagne, 
which apparently had been left to cool 
within the stream. 

“ Eh bien, Alphonse!” said a voice 
in the direction of the fire, ‘ what 
are you delaying for?” 

I’m coming, I’m coming,” said the 
other ; “but, par Dieu! I can only 
find five of our bottles; one seems to 
have been carried away by the stream.” 

** No matter,” replied the other, 
“‘ we are but three of us, and one is, 
or should be, on the sick list.” 

The only answer to this was, the 
muttered chorus of a French drinking 
song, interrupted at intervals by an 
imprecation upon the missing flask. It 
chanced, at this moment, a slight 
clinking noise attracted me, and, on 
looking down, 1 perceived at the foot 
of the rock the prize he sought for. 
It had been, as he conceived, carried 
away by an eddy of the stream, and 
was borne, as a true prisoner of war, 
within my grasp. I avow that from 
this moment my interest in the scene 
became considerably heightened : such 
a waif as a bottle of champagne was 
not to be despised in circumstances 
like mine ; and I watched with anxious 
eyes every gesture of the impatient 


Frenchman, and alternately vibrated 
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between hope and fear, as he neared 
or receded from the coveted flask. 

“Let it goto the devil,” shouted 
his companion once more. “ Jacques 
has lost all patience with you.” 

* Be it so then,” said the other, as 
he prepared to take up his burthen. 
At this instant I made a slight effort 
so to change my position as to obtain 
aview of the rest of the party. The 
branch by which I supported myself, 
however, gave way beneath my grasp, 
with a loud crash. I lost my footing, 
and slipping downward from the rock, 
came plump into the stream below. 
The noise, the splash, and, more than 
all, the sudden appearance of a man 
beside him, astounded the Frenchman, 
who almost let fall his pannier, and 
thus we stood confronting each other 
for at least a couple of minutes in si- 
lence. A hearty burst of laughter 
from both parties terminated this awk- 
ward moment, while the Frenchman, 
with the readiness of his country, was 
the first to open the negociation. 

* Sacre Dieu!” said he, “ what can 
you be doing here? You're English, 
without doubt.” 

“Even so,” said I; “but that is 
the very question I was about to ask 
you; what are you doing here ?” 

** Eh bien,” replied the other gaily, 
“you shall be answered in all frank- 
ness. Our captain was wounded in 
the action of the eighth, and we heard 
had been carried up the country by 
some peasants. As the army fell back, 
we obtained permission to go in search 
of him: for two days all was fruitless ; 
the peasantry fled at our approach ; 
and, although we captured some of 
our stolen property—among other 
things the contents of this basket—yet 
we never came upon the track of our 
comrade till this evening. A good- 
hearted shepherd had taken him to his 
hut, and treated him with every kind- 
ness, but no sooner did he hear the 
gallop of our horses and the clank of 
our equipments, than, fearing himself 
to be made a prisoner, he fled up the 
mountains, leaving our friend behind 
him: voila notre histoire. Here we 
are, three in all, one of us with a deep 
sabre cut in his shoulder. If you are 
the stronger party, we are, I suppose, 
your prisoners ; if not———”’ 

What was to have followed I know 
not, for at this moment his companion, 
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who had finally lost all patience, came 
suddenly to the spot. 

“‘ A prisoner,” cried he, placing a 
heavy hand upon my shoulder, while 
with the other he held his drawn 
sword pointed towards my breast. 

To draw a pistol from my bosom 
was the work of a second; and while 
gently turning the point of his weapon 
away, I coolly said— 

‘© Not so fast, my friend, not so fast ! 
The game is in my hands, not yours. 
I have only to pull this trigger, and 
my dragoons are upon you; what- 
ever fate befall me, yours 1s certain.” 

A half scornful laugh betrayed the 
incredulity of him I addressed, while 
the other, apparently anxious to relieve 
the awkwardness of the moment, sud- 
denly broke in with— 

“ He is right, Auguste, and you are 
wrong ; we are in his power ; that is,” 
added he, smiling, “ if he believes 
there is any triumph in capturing such 
pauvres diables as ourselves.” 

The features of him he addressed 
suddenly lost their scornful expression, 
and, sheathing his sword with an air 
of almost melo-dramatic solemnity, he 
gravely pulled up his moustaches, and, 
after a pause of a few seconds, solemnly 
ejaculated a malediction upon his for- 
tune. 

“ C'est toujours ainsi,” said he, 
with a bitterness that only a French- 
man can convey when cursing his des- 
tiny. 

‘* Soyez bon enfant, and see what 
will come of it. Only be good-natured, 
only be kind, and if you haven't bad 
luck at the end of it, it’s only because 
fortune has a heavier stroke in reserve 
for you hereafter.” 

I could not help smiling at the 
Frenchman’s philosophy, which, as- 
suming as a good augury, he gaily 
said, ‘So, then, you’ll not make us 
prisoners. Isn't it so?” 

“ Prisoners!” said the other; “ no- 
thing of the kind. Come and sup with 
us; I'll venture to say our larder is 
as well stocked as your own; in any 
case, an omelette, a cold chicken, and 
a glass of champagne are not bad 
things in our circumstances.” 

I could not help laughing outright 
at the strangeness of the proposal. 
“I fear I must decline,” said I; “you 
seem to forget I am placed here to 
watch, not to join you.” 
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. « A la bonheur,” cried the younger 
of the two; “doboth. Come along; 
soyez bon camarade ; you are always 
near your own people, so don't refuse 
us. 

In proportion as I declined, they 
both became more pressing in their 
entreaties, and at last I began to dread 
lest my refusal might seem to proceed 
from some fear as to the good faith 
of the invitation, and I never felt so 
awkwardly placed as when one plumply 
pressed me by saying— 

“* Mais pourquoi pas, mon chere ?” 

I stammered out something about 
duty and discipline, when they both 
interrupted me by a long burst of 
laughter. 

«Come, come!” said they; “in an 
hour—in half an hour, if you will— 
youshall be back with your own people. 
We've had plenty of fighting latterly, 
and we are likely to have enough in 
future ; we know something of each 
other by this time in the field; let us 
see how we get on in the bivouac !” 

Resolving not to be outdone in 
generosity, I replied at once, “ Here 
goes then!” 

Five minutes afterwards I found 
myself seated at their bivouac fire. 
The captain, who was the oldest of 
the party, was a fine soldier-like fellow 
of some forty years old: he had served 
in the Imperial Guard through all the 
campaigns of Italy and Austria, and 
abounded in anecdotes of the French 
army. From him I learned many of 
those characteristic traits which so 
eminently distinguished the imperial 
troops, and saw how completely their 
bravest and boldest feats of arms de- 
pended upon the personal valour of 
him who led them on. ‘From the 
daring enterprise of Napoleon at Lodi 
to the conduct of the lowest corporal 
in the grand armée, the picture pre- 
sents nothing but a series of brilliant 
and splendid chivalry ; while, at the 
same time, the warlike character of 
the nation is displayed by that instinct- 
ive appreciation of courage and daring 
which teaches them to follow their 
officers to the very cannon’s mouth. 

“It was at Elchingen,” said the 
captain, ‘‘ you should have seen them. 
The regiment in which I was a lieu- 
tenant was ordered to form close co- 
lumn; and, charging through a narrow 
ravine, to carry a brigade of guns, 
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which, by a flanking fire, were devas. 
tating our troops. Before we could 
reach the causeway, we were obliged 
to pass an open plain in which the 
ground dipped for about a hundred 
yards ; the column moved on, and, 


_though it descended one hill, not a 


man ever mounted the opposite one. 
A very avalanche of balls swept the 
entire valley ; and yet, amid the thun- 
der and the smoke, the red glare of 
the artillery, and the carnage around 
them, our grenadiers marched firmly 
up. At last, Marshal Ney sent an 
aid-de-camp with orders to the troops 
to lay flat down, and in this position 
the artillery played over us for above 
half an hour. The Austrians gra- 
dually slackened and finally discon. 
tinued their fire: this was the moment 
to resume the attack: I crept cau- 
tiously to my knees and looked about. 
One word brought my men around 
me; but I found, to my horror, that 
of a battalion who came into action 
fourteen hundred strong, not five hun- 
dred remained; and that I myself; a 
mere lieutenant, was now the senior 
officer of the regiment: our gallant 
colonel lay dead beside my feet. At 
this instant a thought struck me. [ 
remembered a habit he possessed, in 
moments of difficulty and danger, of 
placing in his shako a small red plume 
which he commonly carried in his 
belt. I searched for it, and found it. 
As [held it aloft a maddening’ cheer 
burst around me, while from out the 
line each officer sprang madly forward 
and rushed to the head of the column. 
It was no longer a march: witha 
loud cry of vengeance the mass rushed 
forward, the men trying to outstrip 
their officers and come first in contact 
with the foe. Like tigers on the 
spring, they fell upon the enemy, who, 
crushed, overwhelmed, and massa- 
ered, lay in slaughtered heaps around 
the cannon; the cavalry of the guard 
came thundering on behind us, a whole 
division followed, and three thousand 
five hundred prisoners and fourteen 
pieces of artillery were captured. 

** I sat upon the carriage of a gun, 
my face begrimed with powder, and 
my uniform blackened and _ bloods 
stained ; the whole thing appeared 
like some shocking dream. I felt a 
hand upon my shoulder, while a rough 
voice called in my eary— 
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s* « Capitaine, du soixante-neuvieme ! 
tu es mon frére.’ 

«It was Ney who spoke. This,” 
added the brave captain, his eyes filling 
as he said the words, “this is the 
sabre he gave me.” 

Iknow not why I have narrated 
this anecdote ; it has little in itself, 
but somehow to me it brings back in 
all its fulness the recollection of that 
night. 

There was something so strongly 
characteristic of the old Napoleonist 
in the tone of his narrative, that I 
listened throughout with breathless 
attention. I began to feel too, for the 
first time, what a powerful arm in war 
the emperor had created by fostering 
the spirit of individual enterprise. The 
field thus opened to fame and distine- 
tion, left no bounds to the ambition 
of any. The humble conscript, as he 
tore himself from the embraces of his 
mother, wiped his tearful eyes to see 
before him in the distance the baton 
ofa marshal. The bold soldier who 
stormed a battery felt his heart beat 
more proudly and more securely be- 
neath the cordon of the legion than 
behind a cuirass of steel; and to a 
people in whom the sense of duty 
alone would seem cold, barren, and 
inglorious, he had _ substituted a 
highly-wrought chivalrous enthusiasm, 
and by the prestige of his own name, 
the proud memory of his battles, and 
the glory of those mighty tournaments 
at which all Europe were the spec- 
tators, he had converted a nation into 
an army. 

By a silent and instinctive compact, 
we appeared to avoid those topics of 
the campaign in which the honour of 
our respective arms was interested ; 
and once, when by mere accident the 
youngest of the party adverted to Fu- 
entes d’Onoro, the old captain adroitly 
turned the current of the conversation 
by saying,— 

«Come, Alphonse, let's have a 
song.” 

“Yes,” said the other; “ Le pas 
de charge.” 

* No, no,” said the captain ; “if I 
am to have a choice, let it be that 
little Breton song you gave us on the 
Danube.” 

“So be it, then,” said Alphonse. 
** Here goes.” 

I have endeavoured to convey, by a 
translation, the words he sang; but I 
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feel conscious how totally their feeling 
and simplicity are lost when deprived 
of their own patois, and the wild but 
touching melody that accompanied 
them. 


The Breton Home. 


‘* When the battle is o’er, and the sounds 
of fight 
Have closed with the closing day, 
How happy, around the watch-fire’s 
light, 
To chat the long hours away ; 
To chat the long hours away, my boy, 
And talk of the days to come, 
Or a better still, and a purer joy, 
To think of our far-off home. 


‘‘ How many a cheek will then grow 
pale, 
That never felt a tear! 
And many a stalwart heart will quail, 
That never quailed in fear ! 
And the breast that, like some mighty 
rock 
Amid the foaming sea, 
Bore high against the battle’s shock, 
Now heaves like infancy. 


** And those who knew each other not, 
Their hands together steal, 
Each thinks of some long hallowed spot, 
And all like brothers feel : ; 
Such holy thoughts to all are given, 
The lowliest has his part ; 
The love of home, like love of heaven, 
Is woven in our heart.” 


There was a pause as he concluded, 
each sunk in his own reflections. How 
long we should have thus remained, I 
know not; but we were speedily 
aroused from our reverie by the tramp 
of horses near us. We listened, and 
could plainly detect in their rude 
voices and coarse laughter the ap- 
proach of a body of guerillas. We 
looked from one to the other in silence 
and in fear. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate should we be discovered. 
Upon this point we were left little 
time to deliberate ; for, with a loud 
cheer, four Spanish horsemen gal- 
loped up to the spot, their carbines in 
the rest. The Frenchmen sprang to 
their feet and seized their sabres, bent*® 
upon making a resolute resistance. 
As for me, my determination was at 
once taken. Remaining quietly seated 
upon the grass, I stirred not for a 
moment, but, addressing him who ap- 
peared to be the chief of the guerillas, 
said, in Spanish,— 

“ These are my prisoners: I ama 

E 
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British officer of dragoons, and my 
party is yonder.” 

This evidently unexpected decla- 
ration seemed to surprise them, and 
they conferred for a tow moments to- 
get er. Meanwhile, they were joined 

y two others, in one of whom we 
could recognise, by his costume, the 
real leader of the party. 

“Tam captain in the light dra- 
goons,” said I, repeating my decla- 
ration. 

** Morte de Dios !” replied he: “ it 
is false ; you are a spy!” 

The word was repeated from lip to 
lip by his party, and I saw, in their 
lowering looks and darkening features, 
that the moment was a critical one 
for me. 

* Down with your arms!” cried he, 
turning to the Frenchmen: “ Sur- 
render yourselves our prisoners ; I'll 
not bid ye twice !” 

The Frenchmen turned upon me 
an enquiring look, as though to say 
that upon me their hopes entirely re- 
posed. 

* Do as he bids you,” said I; while 
at the same moment I sprang to my 
legs, and gave a loud shrill whistle, the 
last echo of which had not died away in 
the distance, ere it was replied to. 

** Make no resistance now,” said I 
to the Frenchmen, “our safety de- 
pends on this.” 

While this was passing, two of the 
Spaniards had dismounted, and, de- 
taching a coil of rope which hung 
from their saddle peak, were proceed- 
ing to tie the prisoners wrist to wrist, 
the others, with their carbines to the 
shoulder, covered us man by man, the 
chief of the party having singled out 
me ag his peculiar prey. 

“The fate of Mascarenhas might 
have taught you better,” said he, “than 
to play this game ;” and then added, 
with a grim smile, “but we'll see if 
an Englishman will not make as good 
a carbonado as a Portuguese |” 

This cruel speech made my blood 
run cold, for I knew well to what he 
alluded, I was at Lisbon at the time 
it 5, ; but the melancholy fate 
of Julian Mascarenhas, the Portu- 
guese spy, had reached me there. He 
was burned to death at Torres Ve- 
dras |” 

The Spaniard’s triumph over my 
terror was short-lived indeed; for 
searcely had the words fallen from his 


lips, when a party of the fourteenth, 
dashing through the river at a gallop, 
came riding up. The attitude of the 
guerillas, as they sat with presented 
arms, was sufficient for my fellows, 
who needed not the exhortation of him 
who rode foremost of the party— 

“ Ride them down, boys! Tumble 
them over! Flatten their broad 
beavers, the infernal thieves !” 

“ Whoop!” shouted Mike, as he 
rode at the chief with the force ofa 
catapult. Down went the Spaniard, 
horse and all, and, before he could 
disentangle himself, Mike was upon 
him, his knee pressed upon his neck. 

*Isn’t it enough for ye to pillage 
the whole country, without robbing 
the king’s throops?” cried he, as he 
held him fast to the earth with one 
hand, while he presented a loaded 
pistol to his face. 

By this time the scene around me 
was sufficiently ludicrous. Such of 
the guerillas as had not been thrown 
by force from their saddles, had slid 
peaceably down, and, depositing their 
arms upon the ground, dropped upon 
their knees in a semicircle around us, 
and, amid the hoarse laughter of the 
troopers and the irrepressible merri- 
ment_of the Frenchmen, rose up the 
muttered prayers of the miserable 
Spaniards, who believed that now their 
last hour was come. 

“‘ Madre de Dios, indeed!” cried 
Mike, imitating the tone of a repentant 
old sinner, in a patched mantle ; “it’s 
much the Blessed Virgin thinks of the 
like o’ ye, thieves and rogues as ye 
are; it amost puts me beyond my 
senses, to see ye there crossing your- 
selves like rale Christians.” 

I could not help indulging myself 
in this retributive cruelty towards the 
chief, and leaving him to the tender 
mercies of Mike, I ordered the others 
to rise and form in line before me. 
Affecting to occupy myself entirely 
with them, I withdrew the attention 
of all from the French officers, who 
remained quiet spectators of the scene 
around them. 

“ Point de facons, gentlemen,” said 

I, in a whisper. “ Get to your horses, 
—_ away! now's your time: good- 
vA warm grasp of the hand from 
each was the only reply, and I turned 
once more to my discomfited griefs, 
the guerillas. 
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“There, Mike, let the poor devil 
rise. I confess appearances were 
strong against me, just now. Well, 
capitaine, are you convinced by this 
time that I was not deceiving you ?” 

The guerilla muttered some words 
of apology between his teeth, and 
while he shook the dust from his 
cloak, and arranged the broken feather 
of his hat, cast a look of scowling and 
indignant meaning upon Mike, whose 
rough treatment he had evidently not 
forgiven. 

* Don’t be looking at me that way, 
you black thief! or I'll + 

“ Hold there!” said I; “no more 
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of this. Come, gentlemen, we must 
be friends. If I mistake not, we've 
got something like refreshment at our 
bivouac. In any case you'll partake 
of our watch-fire till morning.” 

They gladly accepted our invitation, 
and ere half an hour elapsed, Mike’s 
performance in the part of host had 
completely erased every unpleasant 
impression his first appearance gave 
rise to; and as for myself, when I 
did sleep at last, the confused mixture 
of Spanish and Irish airs which issued 
from the thicket beside me, proved 
that a most intimate alliance had 
grown up between the parties. 


CHAPTER XCIV.—MIKE’S MISTAKE. 


An hour before daybreak the guerillas 
were in motion, and, having taken a 
most ceremonious leave of us, they 
mounted their horses and set out upon 
their journey. I saw their gaunt 
figures wind down the valley, and 
watched them till they disappeared in 
the distance. Yes, brigands though 
they be, thought I, there is something 
fine, something heroic, in the spirit of 
their unrelenting vengeance ;_ the 
sleuth-hound never followed the lair 
of his victim with a more ravening 
appetite for blood than they track the 
retreating columns of the enemy. 
Hovering around the line of march, 
they sometimes swoop down in masses, 
and carry off a part of the baggage, 
or the wounded. The wearied soldier, 
overcome by heat and exhaustion, who 
drops behind his ranks, is their certain 
victim ; the sentry on an advanced 
post is scarcely less so. Whole pick- 
ets are sometimes attacked and car- 
ried off to a man; and when travers- 
ing the lonely passes of some moun- 
tain gorge, or defiling through the 
dense shadows of a wooded glen, the 
stoutest heart has felt a fear, lest from 
behind the rock that frowned above 
him, or from the leafy thicket, whose 
branches stirred without a breeze, the 
sharp ring of a guerilla carbine might 
sound his death knell. 

It was thus in the retreat upon Co- 
runna fell Colonel Lefevre. Ever 
foremost in the attack upon our rear 


guard, this gallant youth (he was 
scarce six-and-twenty), a colonel of 
his regiment, and decorated with 
the legion of honour, led on every 
charge of his bold “ sabreurs,” riding 
up to the very bayonets of our squares, 
waving his hat above his head, and 
seeming actually to court his death 
wound; but so struck were our brave 
fellows with his gallant bearing, that 
they cheered him as he came on. 

It was in one of these moments, as, 
rising high in his stirrups, he bore 
down upon the unflinching ranks of 
the British infantry, the shrill whistle 
of a ball strewed the leaves upon the 
road side, the exulting shout of a 
guerilla followed it, and the same in- 
stant Lefevre fell forward upon his 
horse’s mane, a deluge of blood burst- 
ing from his bosom. A broken cry 
escaped his lips, a last effort to cheer 
on his men; his noble charger gal- 
loped forward between our squares, 
bearing to us as our prisoner the corpse 
of his rider. 


** Captain O’ Malley,” saida mounted 
dragoon to the advanced sentry at the 
bottom of the little hill upon which 
I was standing; “despatches from 
head quarters, sir,” delivering into 
my hands a large sealed packet from 
the adjutant-general’s office. While 
he proceeded to search for another 
letter of which he was the bearer, I 
broke the seal and read as follows :— 





Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
May 15th. 


«* Srr,—On the receipt of this or- 
der you are directed, having previously 
resigned your command to the officer 
next in seniority, to repair to head 
quarters at Fuentes d’Onoro, there to 
report yourself under arrest. 

**T have the honour to be your obe- 
dient servant, 

« GrorcEe HoperTon, 
“Military Secretary.” 


What the devil can this mean? said 
I to myself, as I read the lines over 
again and again. What have I done 
lately, or what have I left undone, to 
involve me in this scrape? Ah! 
thought I, to be sure it can be nothing 
else. Lord Wellington did recognise 
me that unlucky morning, and has de- 
termined not to let me pass unpunished. 
How unfortunate! scarcely twenty- 
four hours have elapsed since fortune 
seemed to smile upon me from every 
side, and now the very destiny I most 
dreaded, stares me fully in the face. 
A reprimand, or the sentence of a 
court-martial, I shrunk from with a 
coward’s fear: it mattered compara- 
tively little from what source arising, 
the injury to my pride as a man, and 
my spirit as a soldier, would be almost 
the same. 

« This is the letter, sir,” said the 
orderly, presenting me with a packet, 
the address of which was in Power's 
handwriting. Eagerly tearing it open, 
I sought for something which might 
explain my unhappy position. It bore 
the same date as the official letter, and 
ran thus :— 


« My pear Cuar.ey, 

«“ T joined yesterday, just in time 
to enjoy the heartiest laugh I have 
had since our meeting. If notoriety 
can gratify you, by Jove you have it; 
for Eharles O'Malley and his man 
Mickey Free are by-words in every 
mess from Villa Formosa to the rear- 
guard. Asit’s only fair you should 
participate a little in the fun you've 
originated, let me explain the cause : 
— Your inimitable man Mike, to whom 
it appears you entrusted the report of 
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killed and wounded for the adjutant- 
general, having just at that moment 
aceomplished a letter to his friends at 
home, substituted his correspondence 
for your returns, and doubtless sent 
the list of the casualties as very inte- 
resting information to his sweetheart 
in Ireland. If such be the case, I 
hope and trust she has taken the blun- 
der in better part than old Colburn, 
who swears he’ll bring you to a court- 
martial, under heaven knows what 
charges. In fact, his passion has 
known no bounds since the event; 
and a fit of jaundice has given his face 
a kind of neutral tint between green 
and yellow, like nothing I know of 
except the facings of the ‘dirty half- 
hundred.’ * 

“As Mr. Free’s letter may be as 
great curiosity to you as it has been to 
us, I enclose you a copy of it, which 
Hopeton obtained for me. It certainly 
places the estimable Mike in a strong 
light as a despatch-writer. The occa- 
sional interruption to the current of 
the letter, you will perceive,, arises 
from Mike having used the pen of a 
comrade, writing being, doubtless, an 
accomplishment forgotten in the haste 
of preparing Mr. Free for the world ; 
and the amanuensis has, in more than 
one instance, committed to paper more 
than was meant by the author :— 


*«©¢ Mrs. M‘Gra, 


s¢¢ Tear-an’-ages, sure I need not 
be treating her that way. Now just 
say, Mrs. Mary—ay, that'll do—Mrs. 
Mary, it’s maybe surprised you'll be 
to be reading a letter from your hum- 
ble servant, sitting on the top of the 
Alps—arrah, maybe it’s not the Alps ; 
but sure she'll never know—fornent 
the whole French army, with Bony 
himself and all his jinnerals—God be 
between us and harm—ready to mur- 
ther every mother’s son of us, av they 
was able, Molly darlin’; but with the 
blessing of Providence, and Lord 
Wellington, and Misther Charles, 
we'll bate them yet, as we bate them 
afore. 

“¢My lips is wathering at the 
thought of the plunder. I often 
think of Tim Riley, that was hanged 


* For the information of my unmilitary readers, I may remark that this sobriquet 
was applied to the 50th regiment. 
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for sheep-stealing ; he'd be worth his 
weight in gold here. 

“¢Misther Charles is now a cap- 
tain—devil a less—and myself might 
be somethin’ that same, but ye see I 
was always of a bashful nature, and 
recommended the masther in my place. 
He’s mighty young, Misther Charles 
is, says my Lord Wellington to me— 
he’s mighty young, Mr. Free.’ ‘ He is, 
my lord,’ says I; ‘he’s young, as you 
obsarve, but he’s as much divilment in 
him as many that might be his father.’ 
* That’s somethin’, Mr. Free,’ says my 
lord; ‘ye say he comes of a good 
stock?’ ‘ The rale sort, my lord,’ says 
I; ‘an ould, ancient family, that’s 
spent every sixpence they had in treat- 
ing their neighbours. My father lived 
near them for years’—you see, Molly, 
I said that to season the discourse. 
‘ We'll make him a captain,’ says my 
lord; ‘but, Mr. Free, could we do 
nothing for you?’ ‘ Nothing, at pre- 
sent, my lord. When my friends 
comes into power,’ says I, ‘they'll 
think of me. There’s many a little 
thing to give away in Ireland, and they 
often find it mighty hard to find a man 
for Lord Lieutenant; and if that 
same, or a tide-waiter’s place was va- 
cant’ ‘ Just tell me,’ says my lord. 
‘It’s what I’'lldo,’ says I. ¢ And now, 
wishing you happy dreams, I'll take 
my lave.’ Just so, Molly, it’s hand 
and glove we are. A pleasant face, 
agreeable manners, seasoned with na- 
tural modesty, and a good pair of legs, 
them’s the gifts to push a man’s way 
in the world ; and even with the ladies 
—but sure I’m forgetting, my masther 
was proposed for, and your humble 
servant, too, by two illigant creatures 
in Lisbon; but it wouldn’t do, Molly, 
— it’s higher nor that we'll be looking 
—rale princesses, the devilaless. Tell 
Kitty Hannigan I hope she’s well : 
she was a desarving young woman in 
her situation in life. Shusey Dogherty, 
at the cross-roads—if I don’t forget 
the name—was a good-looking slip 
too, give her my affectionate saluta- 
tions, as we say in the Portuguese. I 
hope I'll be able to bear the inclemen- 
tuous nature of your climate, when I 
go back; but I can’t expect to stay 
long—for Lord Wellington can’t do 
without me. We play duets on the 
guitar together every evening. The 
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masther is shouting for a blanket, so 
no more at present from your very 
affectionate friend, 
«¢ Mickey Freer. 

“¢P.S.—I don’t write this myself, 
for the Spanish tongue puts me out o” 
the habit of English. Tell Father 
Rush, if he’d study the Portuguese, 
I'd use my interest for him with the 
Bishop of Toledo. It’s a country he’d 
like—no regular stations, but promis- 
cuous eating and drinking, and as 
pretty girls as ever confessed their 
sins.’ 


“My poor Charley, I think I am 
looking at you. I think I can see 
the struggle between indignation and 
laughter, which every line of this 
letter inflicts upon you. Get back as 
quickly as you can, and we'll try if 
Crawford won’t pull you through the 
business. In any case, expect no sym- 
pathy, and if you feel disposed to be 
angry with all who laugh at you, you 
had better publish a challenge in the 
next General Order. George Scott, 
of the Greys, bids me say, that if 
you're hard-up for cash, he’ll give you 
a couple of hundred for Mickey Fyge. 
I told him, I thought you'd accept it, 
as your uncle has the breed of those 
fellows upon his estate, and might 
have no objection to weed his stud. 
Hammersley’s gone back with the 
Dashwoods; but I don’t think you 
need fear any a in that quarter. 
At the same time, if you wish for suc- 
cess, make a bold push for the peerage, 
and half-a-dozen decorations, for Miss 
Lucy is most decidedly gone wild 
about military distinction. As for me, 
my affairs go on well; I’ve had half-a- 
dozen quarrels with Inez, but we 
parted good friends, and my bad Por- 
tuguese has got me out of all difficul- 
ties with papa, who pressed me tole- 
rably close as to fortune. I shall want 
your assistance in this matter yet. If 
parchments will satisfy him, I think I 
could get up a qualification ; but some- 
how the matter must be done, for I’m 
resolved to have his daughter. 

“ The orderly is starting, so no 
more till we meet. Yours ever, 

“ Frep Power.” 


** Godwin,” said I, as I closed the 
letter, “I find myself in a scrape at 
head-quarters: you are to take the 
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command of the detachment, for I 
must set out at once.” 

“‘ Nothing serious, I hope, O’Mal- 
ley?” 

“Oh no! nothing of consequence. 
A most absurd blunder of my rascally 
servant.” 

«“ The Irish fellow, yonder ?” 

« The same.” 

“ He seems to take it easily, how- 
ever.” 

“ Oh confound him! he does not 
know what trouble he has involved me 
in; not that he'll care much when he 
does.” 

« Why, he does not seem to be of a 
very desponding temperament. Listen 
to the fellow! I'll be hanged if he’s 
not singing !” 

«* I’m devilishly disposed to spoil his 
mirth. They tell me, however, he 
always keeps the troops in good hu- 
mour ; and see, the fellows are ac- 
tually cleaning his horses for him, 
while he is sitting on the bank.” 

Faith, O'Malley, that fellow knows 
the world. Just hear him.” 

Mr. Free was, as Godwin described, 
most leisurely reposing on a bank, a 
mug of something drinkable beside 
him, and a pipe of that curtailed pro- 
portion which an Irishman loves, held 
daintily between his fingers. He ap- 
peared to be giving his directions to 
some soldiers of the troop, who were 
busily cleaning’ his horses and accou- 
trements for him. 

*« That’s it, Jim! Rub’em down 
along the hocks; he won't kick ; it’s 
only play. Scrub away, honey ; that’s 
the devil’s own carbine to get clean.” 

“ Well, I say, Mr. Free, are you 
going to give us that ere song?” 

« Yes; I'll be danged if I burnish 
your sabre if you don’t sing.” 

“ Tear-an’- ages! ain’t I composin 
it? Av I was Tommy Moore I 
couldn’t be quicker.” 

“ Well, come along, my hearty ; 
let’s hear it.” 

« Oh murther!” said Mike, draining 
the pot to its last few drops, which he 
poured pathetically upon the grass 
before him, and then having emptied 
the ashes from his pipe, he heaved a 
deep sigh, as though to say, life had 
no more pleasures in store for him. A 
brief pause followed, after which, to 
the evident delight of his expectant 
audience, he began the following song, 


to the popular air of Paddy O’Car- 
roll :”"— 


“BAD LUCK TO THIS MARCHING.” 
Air—‘‘ Paddy O’ Carroll.” 


** Bad luck to this marching, 
Pipe-claying and starching ; 
How neat one must be to be killed by 
the French ! 
I'm sick of parading, 
Through wet and cowld wading, 
Or standing all night to be shot ina 
trench. 
To the tune of a fife, 
They dispose of your life, 
You surrender your soul to some illigant 
lilt ; 
Now I like Garryowen, 
When I hear it at home, 
But it’s not half so sweet when you're 
going to be kilt. 


‘* Then though up late and early, 
Our pay comes so rarely, 
The devil a farthing we've ever to 
spare ; 
They say some disaster, 
Befel the paymaster— 
On my conscience I think that the mo- 
ney’s not there. 
And, just think, what a blunder ; 
They won't let us plunder ! 
While the convents invite us to rob 
them, ’tis clear ; 
Though there isn’t a village, 
But cries, ‘ Come, and pillage,’ 
Yet we leave all the mutton behind for 
Mounseer. 


‘** Like a sailor that’s nigh land, 
I long for that island 
Where even the kisses we steal if we 
lease ; 
Where it is no disgrace, 
If you don’t wash your face, 
And you've nothing to do but to stand 
at your ease, 
With no sergeant t’ abuse us, 
We fight to amuse us, 
Sure it’s better beat Christian than kick 
a baboon ; 
How I'd dance like a fairy, 
To see ould Dunleary, 
And think twice ere I'd leave it to be 
a dragoon !” 


“ There’s a sweet little bit for you,” 
said Mike, as he concluded; “ thrown 
off as aisy as a game of foot-ball.” 

“T say, Mr. Free, the captain’s 
looking for you; he’s just received 
despatches from the camp, and wants 
his horses.” 

“In that case, gentlemen, I must 


— 
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take my leave of you: with the more 
regret, too, that I was thinking of 
treating you to a supper this evening. 
You needn't be laughing, it’s in ear- 
nest lam. Coming, sir !—coming !”’ 
shouted he in a louder tone, answering 
some imaginary call, as an excuse for 
his exit. 


Chapter XCV.—Monsoon in Trouble. 
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When he appeared before me, an 
air of most business-like alacrity had 
succeeded to his late appearance, and 
having taken my orders to get the 
horses in readiness, he left me at once, 
and in less than half an hour we were 
upon the road, 


CHAPTER XCV.—-MONSOON IN TROUBLE. 


As I rode along towards Fuentes 
d’Onoro, I could not help feeling pro- 
voked at the absurd circumstances in 
which I was involved. To be made 
the subject of laughter for a whole 
army, was by no means a pleasant con- 
sideration: but what I felt far worse 
was, the possibility that the mention 
of my name in connection with a re- 
primand might reach the ears of those 
who knew nothing of the cause. 

Mr. Free himself seemed little under 
the influence of similar feelings ; for 
when, after a silence of a couple of 
hours, I turned suddenly towards him 
with a half angry look, and remarked, 
** You see, sir, what your confounded 


blundering has done,” his cool reply 
was— 

« Ah, then, won’t Mrs. M‘Gra be 
frightened out of her life, when she 
reads all about the killed and wounded 


in your honour’s report! I wonder 
if they ever had the manners to send 
my own letter afterwards, when they 
found out their mistake !” 

“ Their mistake! do you say? ra- 
ther yours! You appear to have a 
happy knack of shifting blame from 
your own shoulders: and do you 
fancy that they’ve nothing else to do 
than to trouble their heads about your 
absurd letters ?” 

* Faith! it’s easily seen, you never 
saw my letter, or you wouldn’t be 
saying that; and sure it’s not much 
trouble it would give Colonel Fitzroy, 
or any o’ the staff that write a good 
hand, just to put in a line to Mrs. 
M‘Gra, to prevent her feeling alarmed 
about that murthering paper. Well, 
well, it’s God's blessing! I don’t think 
there’s any body of the name of Mickey 
Free high up in the army but myself ; 
so that the family won’t be going into 
mourning for me on a false alarm.” 

I had not patience to participate in 


this view of the case; so that I con- 
tinued my journey without speaking. 
We had jogged along for some time 
after dark, when the distant twinkle of 
the watch-fires announced our ap- 
proach to the camp. A detachment 
of the fourteenth formed the advanced 
post, and from the officer in command 
I learned that Power was quartered 
at a small mill about half a mile dis- 
tant ; thither I accordingly turned m 
steps, but finding that the path whic 
led abruptly down to it was broken, 
and cut up in many places, I sent 
Mike back with the horses, and con- 
tinued my way alone on foot. 

The night was deliciously calm, and 
as I approached the little rustic mill, 
I could not help feeling struck with 
Power's taste in a billet. 

A little vine-clad cottage, built 
close against a rock nearly concealed 
by the dense foliage around it, stood 
beside a clear rivulet, whose eddyin; 
current supplied water to the mill 
and rose in a dew-like spray which 
sparkled like gems in the pale moon- 
light. All was still within, but as I 
came nearer I thought I could detect 
the chords of a guitar. Can it be, 
thought I, that Master Fred has given 
himself up to minstrelsy? or, is it 
some little dress rehearsal for a sere- 
nade? But no, thought I, that cer- 
tainly is not Power’s voice. I crept 
stealthily down the little path, and ap- 
proached the window ; the lattice lay 
open, and, as the curtain waved to and 
fro with the night air, I could see 
plainly all who were in the room. 

Close beside the window sat a large 
dark-featured Spaniard, his hands 
crossed upon his bosom, and his head 
inclined heavily forward ; the attitude 
—— denoting deep sleep, even 

ad not his cigar, which remained 
passively between his lips, ceased to 
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give forth its blue smoke wreath. At 
a little distance from him sat a young 
girl, who even by the uncertain light 
I could perceive was possessed of all 
that delicacy of form and gracefulness 
of carriage which characterise her 
nation. 

Her pale features, paler still from 
the contrast with her jet black hair 
and dark costume, were lit up with an 
expression of animation and enthusiasm 
as her fingers swept rapidly and boldly 
across the strings of a guitar. 

“ And you're not tired of it yet ?” 
said she, bending her head downwards 
towards one, whom I now for the 
first time perceived. 

Reclining carelessly at her feet, his 
arm leaning upon her chair, while his 
hand occasionally touched her taper 
fingers, lay my good friend Master 
Fred Power. An undress jacket 
thrown loosely open, and a black neck- 
cloth negligently knotted, bespoke the 
easy nonchalance with which he pro- 
secuted his courtship. 

* Do sing it again!” said he, press- 
ing her fingers to his lips. 

What she replied I could not catch; 
but Fred resumed— 

** No, no, he never wakes ; the in- 
fernal clatter of that mill is his lullaby.” 

“But your friend will be here 
soon,” said she; “ is it not so?” 

“Oh, poor Charley! I'd almost 
forgotten him.  By-the-bye, you 
mustn't fall in love with him. There 
now, do not look angry ; I only meant 
that, as I knew he’d be desperately 
smitten, you shouldn't let him fancy 
he got any encouragement.” 

« What would you have me to do?” 
said she, artlessly. 

“ I’ve been thinking over that, too. 
In the first place, you’d better never 
let him hear you sing; scarcely ever 
smile ; and, as far as possible, keep 
out of his sight.” 

« One would think, senhor, that all 
these precautions were to be taken 
more on my account than his. Is he 
so very dangerous, then ?” 

“Not a bit of it! Good looking 
enough he is, but—only a boy; at 
the same time, a devilish bold one! 
and he’d think no more of springing 
through that window, and throwing 
his arms round your neck, the very 
first moment of his arrival, than I 
should of whispering how much I 
love you.” 
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«* How very odd he must be! 
sure I should like him.” 

“ Many thanks to both for your 
kind hints; and now, to take advan- 
tage of them.” 

So saying, I stepped lightly upon 
the window sill, cleared the miller 
with one spring, and before Power 
could recover his legs, or Margeritta 
her astonishment, I clasped her in my 
arms, and kissed her on either cheek. 

** Charley! Charley! Damn it, man, 
it won’t do! cried Fred; while the 
rig 2 lady, evidently more amused at 

is discomfiture than affronted at the 
liberty, threw herself into a seat, and 
laughed immoderately. 

“Ha! Holloa there! What is’t?” 
shouted the miller, rousing himself 
from his nap, and looking eagerly 
around. ‘Are they coming? Are 
the French coming ?” 

A hearty renewal of his daughter’s 
laughter was the only reply ; while 
Power relieved his anxiety by saying— 

« No, no, Pedrillo, not the French ; 
& mere marauding party: nothing 
more. I say, Charley,” continued he 
in a lower tone, “ you had better lose 
no time in reporting yourself at head 
quarters. We'll walk up together. 
Devilish awkward scrape yours.” 

** Never fear, Fred ; time enough 
for all that. For the present, if you 
permit me, I'll follow up my acquaint- 
ance with our fair friend here.” 

“Gently, gently!” said he, with a 
look of most imposing seriousness. 
*‘ Don’t mistake her; she’s not a mere 
country girl: you understand—been 
bred in a convent here—rather supe- 
rior kind of thing.” 

«Come, come, Fred, I’m not the 
man to interfere with you for a mo- 
ment.” 

‘Good night, senor,” said the old 
miller, who had been waiting patiently 
all this time to pay his respects before 
going. 

“ Yes; that’s it!” cried Power, 
eagerly. ““ Good night, Pedrillo.” 

** Buenos noches,” lisped out Mar- 
geritta, with a slight courtesy. 

I sprang forward to acknowledge 
her salutation, when Power coolly in- 
terposed between us, and, closing the 
door after them, placed his back 
against it. 

“* Master Charley, I must read you 
a lesson ; 

* You inveterate hypocrite, don’t 
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attempt this nonsense with me. But 
come, tell me how long you have been 
here.” 

« Just twenty-four of the shortest 
hours I ever passed at an outpost. 
But listen—do you know that voice ? 
Isn't it O’Shaughnessy’s ?” 

“ To be sure it is: hear the fellow’s 
song.” 


“My father cared little for shot or 
shell, 
He laughed at death and dangers ; 
And he’d storm the aa gates of hell, 
With a company of the ‘ Rangers.’ 
So sing tow, row, row, row, row, &c. 


« Ah, then, Mister Power, it’s twice 
I'd think of returning your visit, if I 
knew the state of your avenue. If 
there’s a grand jury in Spain, they 
might give you a presentment for this 
bit of road. My knees are as bare as 
a commissary’s conscience, and I’ve 
knocked as much flesh off my shin 
bones as would make a cornet in the 
hussars.” 

A regular roar of laughter from 
both of us apprised Dennis of our 
vicinity. 

“And it’s laughing ye are ! Wouldn’t 
it be as polite just to hold a candle or 
lantern for me, in this confounded 
watercourse ?” 

* How goes it, major ?” cried I, ex- 
tending my hand to him through the 
window. 

‘“‘ Charley—Charley O’Malley, my 
son! I’m glad to see you. It’s a 
hearty ena you gave us this morn- 
ing. My friend Mickey’s a pleasant 
fellow for a secretary-at-war. But 
it’s all settled now; Crawford arranged 
it for you this afternoon.” 

“ You don’t say so! Pray tell me 
all about it.” 

“ That's just what I won’t; for, ye 
see, I don’t know it: but I believe old 
Monsoon’s affair has put every thing 
out of their heads.” 

** Monsoon’s affair! what is that ? 
Out with it, Dennis.” 

‘ Faith, I'll be just as discreet about 
that as your own business. All I can 
tell you is, that they brought him up 
to head-quarters this evening, with a 
serjeant’s guard, and they say he’s to 
be tried by court-martial ; and Picton 
is in a blessed humour about it.” 

** What could it possibly have been ? 
some plundering affair depend on it.” 

“ Faith, you may swear it wasn't for 
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his little charities, as Dr. Pangloss 
calls them, they've pulled him up,” 
cried Power. 

‘‘ Maurice is in high feather about 
it,” said Dennis. “ There are five of 
them up at Fuentes, making a list of 
charges to send to Monsoon ; for Bob 
Mahon, it seems, heard of the old 
fellow’s doings up the mountains.” 

«* What glorious fun!” said Power. 
‘ Let’s haste and join them, boys.” 

“ Agreed,” said I. “ Is it far from 
this ?” 

“ Another stage. When we've got 
something to eat, said the major, “ if 
Power has any intentions that way—” 

“ Well, I really did begin to fear 
Fred’s memory was lapsing; but 
somehow, poor fellow, smiles have 
been more in his way than sandwiches 
lately !” 

An admonishing look from Power 
was his only reply, as he walked to- 
wards the door. Bent upon teasing 
him, however, I continued— 

‘‘ My only fear is, he may do some- 
thing silly.” 

«Who? Monsoon, is it ?” 

* No, no. Not Monsoon ; another 
friend of ours.’ 

“Faith, I scarcely thought your 
fears of old Monsoon were called 
for. He’s a fox—the devil a less.” 

* No, no, Dennis. I wasn’t think- 
ing of him. My anxieties were for a 
most soft-hearted young gentleman— 
one Fred Power.” 

** Charley, Charley !” said Fred 
from the door, where he had been 
giving directions to his servant about 
supper. “ A mancan scarce do a more 
silly thing than to marry in the army ; 
all the disagreeables of married life, 
with none of its better features.” 

* Marry — marry!” shouted O’- 
Shaughnessy; “upon my conscience 
it's incomprehensible to me how a 
man can be guilty of it. To be sure, 
I don’t mean to say that there are not 
circumstances,—such as half-pay, old 
age, infirmityg the loss of your limbs, 
and the like; but that, with good 
health and a small balance at your 
banker’s, you should be led into such 
an embarrassment 

* Men will flirt,” 


said I, interrupt- 
ing; “men will press taper fingers, 
look into bright eyes, and feel their 
witchery ; and, although the fair own- 
ers be only quizzing them half the 
time, and amusing themselves the 
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other, and though they be the veriest 
hackneyed coquettes——” 

“Did you ever meet the Dalrymple 
girls, Dennis?” said Fred, with alook 
I shall never forget. 

What the reply was I cannot tell. 
My shame and confusion were over- 
whelming, and Power's victory com- 
plete. 

«* Here comes the prog,” cried Den- 
nis, as Power's servant entered with a 
very plausible-looking tray, while 
Fred proceeded to place before us a 
strong army of decanters. 

Our supper was excellent; and we 
were enjoying ourselves to the utmost, 
when an orderly sergeant suddenly 
opened the door, and raising his hand 
to his cap, asked if Major Power was 
there ? 

« A letter for you, sir.” 

Monsoon’s writing, by Jove ! Come, 
boys, let us see what it means. What 
a hand the old fellow writes! the let- 
ters look all crazy, and are tumbling 
against each other on every side. Did 
you ever see any thing half so tipsy as 
the crossing of that ¢?” 

Read it: read it out, Fred!” 


« Tuesday Evening. 
*¢ Dear Power, 


“I'm in such a scrape! Come up 
and see me at once: bring a little 
sherry with you; and we'll talk over 
what's to be done. 

* Yours ever, 
«© B. Monsoon. 
**‘ Quarter General.” 


We resolved to finish our evening 
with the major; so that each having 
armed himself with a bottle or two, 
and the remnants of our supper, we 
set out towards his quarters, under 
the guidance of the orderly. After a 
sharp walk of half an hour, we reached 
a small hut, where two sentries of the 
eighty-eighth were posted at the door. 

O’Shaughnessy procured admittance 
for us, and in we went. At a small 
table, lighted by a thin tallow candle, 
sat old Monsoon, who, the weather 
being hot, had neither coat nor wig 
on; an old cracked china teapot, in 
which, as we found afterwards, he had 
mixed a little grog, stood before him, 
and a large mass of papers lay scat- 
tered around on every side: he him- 
self being occupied in poring over 
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their contents, and taking occasional 
draughts from his uncouth goblet. 

As we entered noiselessly he never 
perceived us, but continued to mumble 
over, ina low tone, from the docu. 
ments before him— 

* Upon my life, it’s like a dream to 
me. What infernal stuff this brandy 
is ! 

“¢Cuarce No. 8.—For conduct 
highly unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman, in forcing the cellar of the 
San Nicholas convent at Banos, taking 
large quantities of wine therefrom, 
and subsequently compelling the prior 
to dance a bolero, thus creating a riot, 
and tending to destroy the harmony 
between the British and the Portu- 
guese, so strongly inculcated to be 
preserved by the general orders.’ 

“ Destroying the harmony! Bless 
their hearts! How little they know of 
it! I’ve never seen a jollier night in 
the Peninsula! The prior’s a trump, 
and, as for the bolero, he would dance 
it. I hope they say nothing about my 
hornpipe. 

«¢Cuarce No. 9.—For a gross 
violation of his duty as an officer, in 
sending a part of his brigade to attack 
and pillage the alcalde of Banos ; 
thereby endangering the public peace 
of the town, being a flagrant breach 
of discipline, and direct violation of 
the articles of war.’ 

« Well, I’m afraid I was rather 
sharp on the alcalde, but we did him 
no harm except the fright. — What 
sherry the fellow had! ’twould have 
been a sin to let it fall into the hands 
of the French. 

“¢ Cuarce No. 10.—For threaten- 
ing, on or about the night of the 3rd, 
to place the town of Banos under 
contribution, and subsequently forcing 
the authorities to walk in procession 
before him, in absurd and ridiculous 
costumes.’ 

* Lord, how good it was !—I shall 
never forget the old alcalde !—One 
of my fellows fastened a dead lamb 
round his neck, and told him it was 
the golden fleece. The commander- 
in-chief would have laughed himself 
if he had been there. Picton’s much 
too grave ; never likes a joke. 

“« Cuarce No. 11.—For insubor- 
dination and disobedience, in refusing 
to give up his sword, and rendering it 
necessary for the Portuguese guard to 
take it by force ; thereby placing him- 
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self in a situation highly degrading to 
a British officer.’ 

“ Didn't I lay about me before they 

got it !|—— Who’s that ?— Who’s laugh» 
ing there ?—Ah! boys I’m glad to see 
you.—How are you Fred? — Well, 
Charley, I’ve heard of your scrape ; 
very sad thing for so young a fellow 
as you are; I don’t think you'll be 
broke; I'll do what I can—lI’ll see 
what I can do with Picton; we are 
very old friends—were at Eton toge- 
ther.” 

«* Many thanks, major ; but I hear 

our own affairs are not flourishing. 
—What’sall this court-martial about?” 

«“ A mere trifle; some little insubor- 
dination in the legion. Those Portu- 
guese are sad dogs. How very good 
of you, Fred, to think of that little 
supper.” 

While the major was speaking, his 
servant with a dexterity, the fruit of 
long habit, had garnished the table 
with the contents of her baskets, and 
Monsoon, apologizing for not putting 
on his wig, sat down amongst us with 
a face as cheerful as though the floor 
were not covered with the charges of 
a court-martial to be held on him. 

As we chatted away over the cam- 
paign and its chances, Monsoon seemed 
little disposed to recur to his own for- 
tunes. In fact, he appeared to suffer 
much more from what he termed my 
unlucky predicament than from his 
own mishaps. At the same time, as 
the evening wore on, and the sherry 
began to tell upon him, his heart ex- 
panded into its habitual moral ten- 
dency, and, by an easy transition, he 
was led from the religious association 
of convents, to the pleasures of pilla- 
ging them. 

« What wine they have in their old 
cellars !—It’s such fun drinking it out 
of great silver vessels as old as Methu- 
selah. ‘ There’s much treasure in the 
house of the righteous,’ as David says ; 
and any one who has ever sacked a 
nunnery knows that.” 

“TI should like to have seen that 
prior dancing the bolero,” said Power. 

« Wasn't it good though! he grew 
jealous of me, for I performed a horn- 
pipe. Very good fellow the prior ; 
not like the alcalde ; there was no fun 
in him. Lord bless him, he’ll never 
forget me.” 

** What did you do with him, ma- 
jor 2?” 
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“ Well, I'll tell you; but you 
mustn’t let it be known, for I see they 
have not put it in the court-martial. 
Is there no more sherry there? There, 
that will do: I’m always contented— 
‘ Better a dry morsel with quietness,’ 
as Moses says. Ay, Charley, never 
forget—‘ and a merry heart is just 
like medicine.’ Job found out that 
you know.” 

«© Well, but the alcalde, major ? 

* Oh, the alcalde, to be sure: these 
pious meditations make me forget 
earthly matters.” 

* This old alcalde at Banos, I found 
out, was quite spoiled by Lord Wel- 
lington: he used to read all the gene- 
ral orders, and got an absurd notion 
in his head that, because we were his 
allies, we were not allowed to plunder. 
Only think, he used to snap his fingers 
at Beresford; didn’t care twopence 
about the legion; and laughed out- 
right at Wilson: so when I was or+ 
dered down there, I took another way 
with him; I waited till nightfall, or- 
dered two squadrons to turn their 
jackets, and sent forward one of my 
aids-de-camp with a few troopers to 
the alcalde’s house. They galloped 
into the court-yard, blowing trumpets 
and making an infernal hubbub. Down 
came the alcalde in a passion.—‘ Pre- 
pare quarters quickly, and rations for 
eight hundred men.’ 

*«©¢ Who dares to issue such an 
order ?’ said he. 

“ The aid-de-camp whispered one 
word in his ear, and the old fellow 
grew pale as death. *Is he here?— 

Is he coming ? Is he coming ?’ said 
he, trembling from head to foot. 

“I rode in myself at this moment, 
looking thus 

‘¢¢ Ou est le malheureur ?’ said I in 
French ; you know I speak French 
like Portuguese. 

“ Devilish like, I’ve no doubt,’ mut- 
tered Power. 

“¢ Pardon, gracias excellenza!’ said 
the alcalde on his knees.” 

“ Who the deuce did he take you 
for, major ?” 

“ You shall hear: you'll never 
guess, though. Lord! I shall never 
forget it. He thought I was Mar- 
mont: my aid-de-camp told him so.” 

One loud burst of laughter inter- 
rupted the major at this moment, and 
it was some considerable time before 
he could continue his narrative. 


” 
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« And do you really mean,” said I, 
“that you personated the Duke de 
Ragusa 2?” 

“ Did I not though ?—If you only 
had seen me with a pair of great 
moustaches, and a drawn sabre in my 
hand, pacing the room up and down 
in presence of the assembled authori- 
ties. Napoleon himself might have 
been deceived. My first order was to 
cut off all their heads; but I com- 
muted the sentence to a heavy fine. 
Ah! boys, if they only understood at 
head quarters how to carry on a war 
in the Peninsula, they'd never have to 
grumble in England about increased 
taxation. How I'd mulct the nun- 
neries !—How I'd grind the corporate 
towns! How I'd inundate the country 
with exchequer bills! I'd sell the 
priors at so much a head, and put the 
nuns up to auction by the dozen.” 

* You sacrilegious old villain! But 
continue the account of your exploits.” 

“Faith, I remember little more. 
After dinner I grew somewhat mel- 
low, and a kind of moral bewilder- 
ment which usually steals over me 
about eleven o’clock, induced me to 
invite the alcalde and all the aldermen 
to come and sup. Apparently, we had 
a merry night of it, and, when morn- 
ing broke, we were not quite clear in 
our intellects. Hence came that in- 
fernal procession ; for when the alcalde 
rode round the town with a paper cap, 
and all the aldermen after him, the 
inhabitants felt offended it seems, and 
sent for a large guerilla force, who 
captured me and my staff after a very 
vigorous resistance. The alcalde 
fought like a trump for us, for I pro- 
mised to make him prefect of the 
Seine ; but we were overpowered, dis- 
armed, and carried off: the remainder 
you can read in the court-martial ; for 
you may think that what, after sacking 
the town, drinking all night, and fight- 
ing in the morning, my memory was 
none of the clearest.” 

* Did you not explain that you were 
not the marshal general ?” 

“No, faith; 1 knew better than 
that; they’d have murdered me, had 


they known their mistake. They 
brought me to head quarters, in the 
hope of a great reward, and it was 
only when they reached this, that they 
found out I was not the Duke de 
Ragusa; so you see, boys, it’s a very 
complicated business.” 

* ’Gad, and so it is,’ said Power, 
“and an awkward one too.” 

* He'll be hanged as sure as m 
name’s Dennis,”’ vociferated O’Shaugh- 
nessy, with an energy that made the 
major jump from his chair. ‘ Picton 
will hang him!” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Monsoon; 
“they know me so well. Lord bless 
you, Beresford couldn’t get on without 
me.” 

* Well, major,” said I, “in any 
case you certainly take no gloomy nor 
desponding view of your case.” 

“Not I, boy. You know what 
Jeremiah says,—‘ A merry heart is 
a continual feast ;’ and soitis. I may 
die of repletion, but they'll never find 
me starved with sorrow.” 

* And, faith, it’s a strange thing,” 
muttered O'Shaughnessy, thinking 
aloud ; “a most extraordinary thing. 
An honest fellow would be sure to be 
hanged ; and there’s that old rogue, 
that’s been melting down more saints 
and blessed virgins than the whole 
army together, he'll escape. Ye'll see 
he will!” 

** There goes the patrol,” said Fred ; 
“we must start.” 

‘* Leave the sherry, boys ; you'll be 
back again. I'll have it put up care- 
fully.” 

We could scarce resist a roar of 
laughter as we said, “ Good night.” 

** Adieu, major,” said I; we shall 
meet soon.” 

So saying, I followed Power and 
O'Shaughnessy towards their quarters. 

‘* Maurice has done it beautifully,” 
said O’Shaughnessy. Pleasant re- 
velations the old fellow will make on 
the court-martial, if he only remem- 
bers what we've heard to-night. But 
here we are, Charley ; so good night ; 
and remember you breakfast with me 
to-morrow.” 
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Walk to the Village—A Kilkee shop—An elaborate tomb-stone—Groups on the 
sands—Visits to the two bathing-women— The old servant’s story—Lord 
D ’s adventure on Lough Derg—Mysterious dream and its consequences. 


September 23d.—We have just re- 
turned from a perambulation through 
the village, where we have been visit- 
ing and shopping. 

“ Shopping at Kilkee!” I think I 
hear you exclaim. Yes; and let me 
tell you, good sir, there are shops 
here, very smart ones too, and far 
more amusing than those to which 
you escorted me so gallantly last 
spring in Regent street—at least I 
think you would have laughed some- 
what more had you been with us this 
morning than you did then. 

There is something very amusing 
in an Irish village; so much life and 
bustle and animation about it. A 
strong contrast indeed, and not a 
favourable one, to the rural charm of 
your lovely English hamlets; whose 
exquisite neatness and quiet beauty, 
and the air of peaceful comfort that 
pervades them, almost make one ro- 
mantic ; conjuring up visions of Ar- 
cadian felicity, love in a cottage, and 
so forth— and tempting one to cry 
out with Colin d’Harleville— 


‘“‘ Heureux cultivateur! que je te porte 

envie! 

Ton air est toujours pur, ainsi que tes 

laisirs ; 

Mille jeux innocens partagent tes loi- 
sirs ; 

Tu vois mourir le jour, et renaitre 
laurore ; 

Ton zil 4 chaque pas, voit la nature 
éclore ; 

Ta femme est belle, sage, et tes enfans 
nombreux 

Non—ce n'est qu’an village que l’on 
peut étre heureux.” 


Here the whole style of the picture 
is so different that it is hardly fair to 
make a comparison. Wild, pictu- 
resque, full of movement, it greatly 
resembles in the last respect the vil- 
lages one meets on the Continent, 
that is to say in France, (for the beau- 
tiful German Dorfs are more like 
yours in England): there is the same 


gesticulation, the same far niente air in 
the groups that are collected together, 
chatting, laughing, and bandying jests 
—the same bright colouring in the 
costume of the women, especially on 
Sundays, when gay shawls and neat 
little caps coquettishly put on, are the 
order of the day; the same out-of- 
door existence, and mélange in the 
street of men, women, children, pigs, 
geese, donkeys, ducks, cocks and hens, 
all amicably pursuing their several 
tastes and avocations; the same bus- 
tle, merriment, and sociability, ard I 
must confess it, the same absence of 
cleanliness, order, and industry. 

It always takes us a long time to 
get to the village, though the distance 
is short ; but you go to it by the 
sands, and there is a sort of fascina- 
tion about the bay that makes it diffi- 
cult to pass it without lingering. 
There are the waves dashing against 
that fine cliff, Duggana, on the right ; 
tossing and leaping up about it as 
though they loved the beautiful head- 
land, and could never tire of caressing 
it, and sending up around -its rocky 
outline their playful clouds of milk- 
white foam, and light feathery spray. 
Or else the breakers are boiling over 
the ledge of rocks that extends across 
the bay, chafing and roaring, and now 
and then ascending with a sudden 
burst high into the air like a column 
of scattered snow. 

But in addition to this ceaseless 
turmoil of the “ waste of waters” 
outside, the sea within the bay pre- 
sents an irresistible attraction and 
delays our footsteps. I know of no- 
thing more interesting than to watch 
the waves as they come breaking on 
the shore. You see one rising gentl 
in the distance ; it approaches, swell- 
ing more and more every moment ;— 
and now the top becomes a brighter 
green, almost transparent— it is 
touched with light—it sparkles—it is 
just going to break ; another moment 
and the snowy crest begins to form at 
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one end—it runs along the whole line 
like a visible feu de joie: and now it 
curves, it breaks—with a loud crash 
the uplifted mass comes thundering 
down, and as it rushes in to the shore 
the noise dies away into a soothing 
musical murmur, and the spent wave 
expires in foam at your feet. But 
see! there is another coming towering 
in; we must wait for that! it will 
break in an instant—and there are 
two more just forming—how beau- 
tiful ! 

We shall never get to the village at 
this rate. 

Well! imagine that we have reso- 
lutely turned our backs upon the 
tempting waves, determined not to 
trust ourselves with another glance, 
though the fresh, briny, delightful 
smell of the sea comes following, 
wafted by the breeze, as if on purpose 
to tantalize us by its fragrant invita- 
tion. Imagine ‘that we have just 
stopped one moment to admire for the 
hundredth time the school-house, and 
to remark how refined it looks with 
its diamond casements, its neat grass 
plot, and pretty gateway: and what a 





contrast it is to the white-washed 
cabins in its neighbourhood. Now we 


are entering the village, and there on 
the left, gaily painted a bright red 
colour, stands the house of Mister 
Paddy Kean, grocer and publican, 
graced with a sign whereon the inge- 
nious artist has pourtrayed Daniel 
O’Connell in a green coat and yellow 
inexpressibles, presenting a shamrock 
of marvellous shape and dimensions to 
George the Fourth. His majesty is 
adorned with a splendid crown, and 
an ermine robe that clings about him 
very much after the fashion of a wet 
bathing dress ; and he holds in his 
hand a sceptre well calculated to ex- 
cite the awe and admiration of all the 
frequenters of Paddy’s house of enter- 
tainment. 

“We wish to buy some coloured 
cottons—which is the best shop?” 
was inquired of a smiling-faced woman 


“ho stood fondling her child at a cot- 


«The Best shop is it? why then 
*tis James M‘Mahon’s, just over-right 
you. Shamus the pedlar they call 
him ; you'll get all you want there.” 

We entered a little shop a few 
doors off, displaying some showy 
printed calicos in the window. It 
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was not the magazin of James the 
pedlar, but was so amusingly privitive 

in its arrangements, and the whole 
stock it contained, animate and inani- 
mate, was of such a motley description, 
that we had no reason to regret havi ing 
gone in there. 

The house, which was built and 
finished, its owner told us, in three 
weeks, consisted of but one single 
small room. One end of this was 
fitted up as a shop with a rude counter 
and some shelves, and oh! the assem- 
blage of things that were all crowded 
together here in “ much admired dis- 
order.” There were muslins, ribbons, 
tapes, pins, laces, mixed up with bread, 
bacon, soap, meal, lard, dried fish, 
china jugs, mugs and plates, butter, 
ink, starch, candles, salt herrings, 
eggs, blacking, &c. &c. The mistress, 
who was untidyness and civility per- 
sonified, pulled down pell mell every 
piece of calico that was on the shelves 
in her eagerness to suit us; and when 
we had made our selection and that 
the required quantity was measured 
off, disdaining the aid of scissors, she 
had recourse to more natural imple- 
ments, and made use of a set of strong 
white teeth as a substitute. She took 
down some rows of pins hanging in 
the window, which had attracted the 
admiration of our little cousins who 
accompanied us, and insisted on giving 
them “a small present for the young 
lady and gentleman.” The good dame 
refused payment for these at first, and 
though it was forced upon her, we 
found on opening the parcel of goods 
when we returned home that she had 
carried her point by putting in an 
additional number of rows to those 
that were paid for. If her dealings 
with all her customers were on the 
same liberal scale as those with us, 
they could not have been very profit- 
able. 

‘Maybe you'd have an odd button 
or two over and above those you 
bought : do now take a few—sure 
you're welcome ;—do take ’em if you 
plaze.” 

Facing the door was a bed with a 
very smart patchwork quilt and cur- 
tains, and next it stood the dresser. 
The end of the house, opposite the 
counter, was occupied by the fire-place, 
with hampers of turf, baskets of pota- 
toes, and barrels of herrings. In the 
midst of these, a very fat pig was 
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grunting away most satisfactorily, ap- 
parently enjoying the comfort of his 
position ; while in the corner was a 
poor goose tied by the leg to an iron 
pot, looking very unhappy, and giving 
occasional vocal demonstrations of her 
disapproval of confinement. 

« Whisht thin, can’t you!” cried 
the shop-dame to the poor goose who 
was evidently no favourite, while the 
pig seemed the pet of the house. ‘“ The 
place is narrow, ladies,” she added by 
way of apology,” and we're smo- 
thered up with all the things that’s in 
it; we buys a lot of things besides 
what we sells ; rags and feathers, and 
old clothes, and every thing that comes 
in our way, an’ we haven't half room 
for them all.” 

« You must be growing quite rich !” 

* Rich ?— A’ what good is it to me 
to be rich ?—I'’m never well, ladies. 
My health is gone with a constant im- 
pression upon my heart, day and night. 
But,” she added, brightening up, “ I’ve 
the greatest comfort of a son you ever 
saw; he’s such a scholar, reading, 
writing, cyphering!—there isn’t such 
another in Kilkee for going through a 
book; an’ he goes with me to fairs, 
and to Limerick all the way to buy 
goods for the shop. And as for a 
man, I’ve the best man that ever owned 
a woman, thanks be to God! He ne- 
ver drinks at all, nor gives me kick 
nor blow, nor even a curse or cross 
word :—sure there isn’t such another 
husband in the world, I believe.” 

We were taking our leave of this 
fortunate wife and mother, when she 
exclaimed in a most imploring tone— 
« Ah thin sure now, ladies dear, ’tisn’t 
going you are without looking at the 
pig; the greatest beauty ever eyes 
were laid on. Soh! get up! out wid 
ye an’ show yourself, Soh!” 

At this appeal, which was enforced 
by a kick, the “ beauty” left his warm 
corner with a very unwilling grunt, 
and after undergoing sundry punches 
in the sides from the fair hands of his 
mistress, to show “ how lovely and fat 
he was, God bless him !” marched out 
of the cabin, followed by her admiring 
eyes, with a slow and dignified gait, as 
though fully aware of his own import- 
ance. 

I have lingered so long at the first 
shop, that I have not time to take you 
with us next door to James the Ped- 
lar’s, whom we found a most amusing 
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personage, quite a character ;—nor to 
Mrs. Griffin’s, the confectioner’s, or 
John Belcher’s, who keeps a livery 
stable, and sells excellent writing pa- 
per. A truce then to shopping. Here 
is the hotel; the Conyngham arms, 
where some friends of ours spent a 
few days while on a little tour through 
Clare last year, and had for second 
course the very best bread and butter 
pudding that ever was eaten,—-served 
up in a wash-hand basin ! 

And here a few steps farther, lying 
at the door of a house, is a tomb- 
stone, which we never pass without 
stopping to examine. It is left there, 
I suppose, for a little display, before 
being removed to its final resting- 
place, and certes the vanity of the ar- 
tist, or of the individual who is to 
erect to departed merit so elaborate a 
piece of workmanship, is very excusable. 
There is on the top a hieroglyphic 
description of the closing scene of our 
Saviour’s life: the cross in the centre, 
and round it the nails, the hammer, 
the ladder, the scourge, the crown of 
thorns, the cock that crew, the sponge, 
the spear, the reed, the dice for cast- 
ing lots, &c. &c. encircled by angels 
with outspread wings, and accompanied 
by various quaint and ingenious de- 
vices. The inscription beneath in- 
forms the curious reader,—that “ this 
stone was erected to the memory of 
Mary M‘Carthy, aged 24, as a tri- 
bute of filial (!) affection, by her loving 
husband, James M‘Carthy.” 

We now leave the village, and re- 
trace our steps towards the sands. 
The broad, smooth, beautiful sands! 
how inviting they looked this evening, 
covered with picturesque groups, and 
those retreating crystal waves flow- 
ing on so musically. Two girls, one 
with her scarlet cloak gathered up 
round her in graceful drapery, carry- 
ing a milk pail on her head, while her 
companion was equipped in a man’s 
frieze jacket, her dark hair concealed 
under a white handkerchief, a fishing 
net slung on a pole over her shoulder, 
and a bunch of glittering fish in her 
hand, were crossing the sands close by 
the water’s edge. Behind them at 
some distance were a group of men 
with horses and cars, collecting sea- 
weed: and higher up a merry party 
of children at play ; some running 
races on the smooth firm sands, others 
riding on donkeys, and more amusing 
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themselves with throwing sticks and 
pieces of oar-weed into the water for 
two fine dogs, who plunged barking 
into the waves. Some gaily dressed 
promenaders from the “west end,” 
were scattered about in groups, and 
an invalid lady was sitting on a bench 
with a book in her hand, inhaling the 
fresh breezes from the sea. 

You have no idea of the pretty 
effect of all these groups and figures, 
and the lively scene they formed: 
every object looks to such advantage 
on the level expanse of the sands. 

We had promised one of our bath- 
ing women to pay her a visit at a nice 
lodge she has built herself out of her 
savings, and which has cost a hundred 
and forty pounds. She spied us 
coming up the lane that leads to it, 
and came out to welcome us with 
her smiling merry face. A_ very 
pretty face it is, full of mirth and in- 
telligence, and a vast deal of coquet- 
tishness withal lurks in the laughing 
black eyes and dimpled mouth that 
discloses every moment a row of teeth 
as white as ivory. She always re- 
minds me of a French woman; the 
same clear brown skin and roguish ex- 
pression. The women about here are 
very pretty in general, and I never 
saw such fine teeth as their's ; so even 
and beautifully white. Can it be the 
fish diet which produces this, in the 
same way that their milk and cheese 
fare is said to occasion the brilliant 
complexions of the “ Lancashire 
witches?” Whatever be the cause the 
effect of these ivory teeth, and the 
freshness and good humour they give, 
the countenance is very prepossess- 
ing. 

But to return to our pretty widow. 
She had lodgers im her parlour, so that 
after duly admiring the outside of her 
neat lodge, we were ushered into the 
kitchen,—a much more amusing place. 
An immense log of bog-wood was 
blazing in the chimney, diffusing its 
fragrant smell, and making every ob- 
ject—the shining plates and tin covers 
on the dresser,—the pots and pans,— 
the fishing nets hanging on the wall, 
—the baskets and cooking utensils 
scattered about in picturesque con- 
fusion, distinctly visible in its clear and 
peculiar light. A large pot of pota- 
toes had been just taken off the fire, 
and the contents lay smoking in the 


wicker basket into which they had 
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been turned out, looking very hot and 
tempting in their thin white skins. 

«“‘ What fine potatoes, and what a 
quantity of them! such a basket full!” 

«Tis little will be left then,” said 
the smiling mistress of the house; 
“tis little will be left of all of them 
I’m thinking, or of a fine dish of her- 
rings added to the same either, when 
my seven boys come in to me by-and- 
by for their supper.” 

“Seven boys! what a fortunate 
woman you are to have so many sons.” 

“Ay, indeed—thank God! and 
not a daughter among them good nor 
bad,” was the reply, uttered with a 
face of such beaming delight as plainly 
showed how largely she shared in her 
country’s appreciation of the better 
sex. ‘ But maybe you'd taste a pota- 
to,” she added half timidly and with 
a slight blush, “ would you take one ? 
I wish it was something better I had 
when you crossed my threshold,” and 
she looked quite proud and grati- 
fied at our accepting her simple hos- 
pitality, so humbly yet gracefully 
offered. 

« And now we must go and visit our 
other bathing woman in our way 
home,” we said, on turning from the 
widow’s door ; “ she will be jealous if 
she hears we have been to see her 
sister without calling on her.” 

When we reached Biddy Robinson’s 
abode we found the house door open 
and walked in. None of the family 
were within; but there sat at the fire- 
place, holding in her thin shrivelled 
hands, a large ball of thread which 
she was winding, an old woman who 
rose up as we entered. She was quite 
a picture of extreme poverty ; the po- 
verty which had known better days, 
and was struggling hard to maintain a 
decent appearance in the midst of 
want. The remnant of a cap neatly 
plaited and white as snow, surrounded 
a face full of wrinkles, and pale and 
miserable looking from starvation and 
bad health. Her gown was a curi- 
osity; it had evidently once been of 
respectable materials, but from con- 
stant washing and patching the ori- 
ginal colour as well as texture were 
scarcely recognizable. An old thin 
faded silk handkerchief tidily put on, 
and shoes and stockings to correspond 
with the rest, completed the poor 
creature’s costume. Her decency of 
manner was more in keeping with the 
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former than the present condition of 
her thread-bare dress: she welcomed 
us in, and laying down the ball of 
thread, drew some chairs towards the 
fire-place, saying that Biddy Robinson 
and all her children were out gather- 
ing home their turf. 

We entered into conversation with 
the poor woman, and drew forth from 
her her little story. She had been a 
servant, a cook, and had lived with 
some of the best families in the coun- 
ties of Clare and Limerick. With the 
usual improvidence of her class, she 
had neglected to lay by any thing for 
the hour of sickness or old age; so 
that when her health failed her and 
she was unable to work for her sup- 
port, her destitution was complete. 
An only son, to whom as she told us, 
she “ had been trusting,” on whom she 
had spent all her earnings, binding 
him to a good trade, and setting him 
up in business when he was out of his 
time, died of a brain fever just as he 
was beginning to get on in the world. 
This misfortune nearly broke the poor 
woman's heart ; the hope, the object 
of her life was gone, and wanting as it 
were the mainspring, the machine 
went out of order. 

«It is not,” she said, “that I am 
old ;—many a one at my years is as 
equal to their work as they ever were— 
but sorrow and sickness, and the sore 
disappointment that has come across 
me, have made me what I am, a help- 
less, infirm, broken-down creature be- 
fore my time.” 

We inquired why she had not made 
her case known to some of the families 
with whom she had lived, and who 
doubtless would not suffer an old ser- 
vant to want. She had been prevented 
doing so by an unwillingness to appear 
in her present changed and wretched 
plight, before those who had known 
her in prosperity. ‘“ Besides,” added 
the poor creature, “ I am not without 
hopes of recovering my health still, 
and being able to return to service 
and maintain myself. I was recom- 
mended to come here for sea-bathing, 
and even already I am improving and 
getting strong. When first I came to 
Kilkee, I lived up in the village, pay- 
ing a weekly rent for a very poor lodg- 
ing; and one day feeling myself bet- 
ter, I had crawled down upon the 
sands, and was sitting looking at the 
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waves coming in, when Biddy Robin- 
son, the bathing-woman, passed by. I 
used to know her long ago when I was 
here in the service of a family who 
were spending the summer at Kilkee ; 
and I was so shy of her seeing me now 
in my low state, that I turned away 
my head, hoping she would not re- 
member me. But she did; and came 
up, and asked me kindly what it was 
ailed me, and the cause that brought 
me here. There was no use then in 
denying any thing, so I told her all, 
and it ended by the poor woman making 
me come home with her; and here [ 
have been ever since, welcome to the 
warmest corner, and treated with as 
much kindness as if I was her friend 
or her sister. God bless and reward 
her for reaching a hand to the poor 
lone widow in her distress !” 

The old servant had hardly done 
speaking when the broad good-hu- 
moured face of Biddy Robinson ap- 
peared at the door. She uttered an 
exclamation of delight at seeing us, 
and threw down in a great hurry the 
basket of turf she was bringing in on 
her back. We told her that we had been 
conversing with her poor guest, and 
were giving her the credit she deserved 
for her kindness to the friendless wo- 
man, when she interrupted us with, 

“¢ Why not, why not ?—why shouldn’t 
one Christian help another? And 
she’s very useful to me too,” added 
Biddy, with that true delicacy which 
seeks to remove the sense of obliga- 
tion from the mind of the person be- 
nefitted. ‘She can do many a little 
turn about the house ; and look at 
the fine ball of thread she has wound 
for me.” And the kind-hearted 
bathing-woman took it from the trem- 
bling and palsied hands of the invalid, 
and held it up for our admiration. 

There is an old Irish proverb signi- 
fying that “‘ when one poor man re- 
lieves another poor man, God laughs.” 
The cabin of the peasant in this coun- 
try often affords those who are blessed. 
with worldly goods a bright example 
of real charity :—real, because its per- 
formance is attended with sacrifice 
and self-denial on the part of those 
who afford it. When I witness any 
of these touching instances of benevo- 
lence I cannot help calling to mind 
the advice of Saint Vincent de Paul— 
that eminent Christian who lived in 
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the seventeenth century under Louis 
XIV. and XV.—to those who visit the 
abodes of the poor. 

«Aprés le retour de leur visite, 
étant de repos chez elles, elles reflé- 
chiront sur les vertus qu’elles auront 
reconnues dans ces pauyres gens, pour 
se confondre ellesmemes dans la vue 
de leurs imperfections.” 

September 25th.—There are few 
things more interesting than to ob- 
serve and trace to their source the 
superstitions of the Irish peasantry. 
The halo of poetry and imaginative- 
ness that surrounds their fairy belief, 
their legends, and supernatural stories, 
give them a peculiar charm; and 
when we consider the excitable cha- 
racter of the Irish mind, we cannot 
he surprised at the effect produced 
upon it by those natural wonders 
which nothing but science and know- 
ledge can explain, and which when 
unexplained, are so marvellous and 
unaccountable. 

Lord D once told me of an 
occurrence that happened to him when 
a very young man, which illustrates 
this. 

“ I was fond,” he said, “of fishing 
on Lough Derg, and in my expedi- 
tions was in the habit of being accom- 
panied by an old follower of the 
family, named Billy Healy ;—a bit of 
a character in his way, and a firm 
believer in fairy lore. His reverence 
for the ¢ good people,’ was a constant 
subject of amusement between us, and 
one morning in particular I gave 
him a most unmerciful bantering about 
it.” 

Ah, well,” said Billy, “go on, 
and take your fun out of me. It is 
all very well for you who know no 
better ; you young men love to make 
merry with these things. But,” he 
added, in a solemn tone, “ if you had 
heard what I have, you would not 
speak so lightly. When I was a 
young man, I was once out fishing on 
this very lake. It was a lovely sum- 
mer’s morning; the sun was shining, 
the dew was bright on the grass, and 
not a sound was stirring. We were 
floating quietly along, when suddenly 
in passing by a cave, a strain of music 
the most enchanting that was ever 
heard by mortal man, came to us over 
the water. Every soul in the boat 
heard it. Sure enough it was the 
good people— what else ?—that were 
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there: they were up, and at their 
revels within the cave at that morning 
hour. Oh! I shall never forget the 
sound !” 

* Billy Healy had hardly finished 
speaking,” continued Lord D ; 
“when some wild notes struck upon 
our ears, startling me by their sudden- 
ness and the strange coincidence with 
his words. I never saw any thing 
like the effect upon the old man. He 
grew as pale as death, and trembled 
violently. ‘There it is again,’ he 
exclaimed, uncovering his head, and 
sinking down in an attitude of fear, 
‘there it is! the very music I heard 
forty years ago. You hear it yourself 
now, my lord; you'll never misdoubt 
me again. What have we been talk- 
ing about,’ he added, ‘ God preserve 
us from harm this morning, but I 
hope ‘twas nothing disrespectful to 
the good people we were saying, and 
they so near!’” 

It certainly was very strange. — 
Again the mysterious sounds were 
heard ; there was no denying it. I 
listened with curiosity and interest, 
while the old man remained motion- 
less, his gray head uncovered, and his 
countenance expressive of intense awe. 
Now and then there was a pause ; 
and again at intervals rose the wild 
melody, its shrill and plaintive tones 
piercing the silent morning air with 
almost unearthly music. 

When we, or rather I—for my 
companion remained still entranced— 
had recovered the first surprise, I 
looked about to ascertain, if possible, 
whence these strange sounds pro- 
ceeded ; for I knew there must be a 
ause for them, It was no easy mat- 
ter ; but at length after some scrutiny 
and consideration, the mystery was 
unravelled. The fishing line was used 
to be kept in its position by a row of 
small rings which confined it against 
the rod; and it so happened that the 
lowest ring of the series was now 
wanting. The line slackening in con- 
sequence of this, caused the air to act 
upon it so as to produce the effect of 
an #olian harp ; and the occasional 
moving of the rod, by altering the 
angle caused the sounds to cease, and 
again be heard at intervals in the 
manner we have remarked. 

** And did you,” I inquired of Lord 
D——, “did you explain all this to 
Billy Healy ?” 
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«No, no,” was the answer. “In 
the first place it would not have been 
of the slightest use; no proof could 
have convinced him. Besides, I could 
not find it in my heart to destroy the 
poor fellow’s illusion and rob him of 
the glory and distinction of having 
listened to fairy music :—a belief he 


had so fondly clung to for upwards of 
He lived to the age of 


forty years. 
eighty-four :—I do not think he would 
have reached seventy, if the cherished 
superstition of his life-long had been 
proved a mistake and taken away from 
him.” 

Many wonders have been thus 
satisfactorily accounted for, but there 
are strange things in this nether world 
that never have been, and apparently 
never can be explained. I am sure 
every one can remember some myste- 
rious occurrence that has baffled the 
most patient and unprejudiced investi- 
gation, and set at nought the common 
rules and reasonings of life. I will 
relate to you, apropos to this, a cir- 
cumstance that happened to a near 
relation of the individual who told it 
tous. Our friend is a strong-minded 
and cultivated person, totally devoid 
of superstition ; and he gave the story 
without attempting to account for it, 
merely as a fact that had occurred to 
his knowledge, and in his family. I 
will tell you the tale as nearly as I can 
in his own words. 

A gang of men attacked the house 
of Mr. C » and murdered him in a 
most barbarous way. They then pro- 
ceeded to search for money which they 
imagined was concealed in the house, 
but not finding as much as they ex- 
pected, they seized on the housekeeper 
and held her down on the hot bars of 
the grate to compel her to acknow- 
ledge where the treasure was hidden- 

Several weeks passed away, and all 


efforts to discover the perpetrators of 


this horrible crime were unavailing. 
Mr. C——, the brother of the mur- 
dered man, was unceasing in his ex- 
ertions, but to no purpose ; he failed 
in finding even a clue which might 
lead to their discovery. 

One night, wearied and harassed, 
he retired to rest. His mind was full 
of the sad subject that occupied it now 
completely—the untimely fate of his 
brother—and for some time he could 
notsleep. At last, however, he sank into 
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slumber, and dreamed that the door of 
his room was slowly opened, his 
brother entered, and approaching the 
bed-side, gazed earnestly at him. 

“You are searching for the men 
who have murdered me,” he said at 
last in a slow, solemn voice; “ rise 
from your bed, dress yourself and go 
out. Take the Charleville road, and 
you will soon discover those you are in 
quest of.” 

The sleeper awoke greatly agitated, 
and told the dream to his wife. _ She 
endeavoured to relieve his distress by 
representing it as the natural result of 
his excited feelings, and urged him to 
try and compose himself to sleep again. 
He did so, but repose had scarcely 
revisited his eye-lids when once more 
the form of his murdered brother 
stood beside him. 

“ Are you sleeping quietly there,” 
he said, “while those who shed my 
blood are walking at large and unpun- 
ished? Is this the end of all the love 
you professed for your brother? Do 
you refuse to grant my request ?” 

“ No,” exclaimed the other, starting 
up and preparing to leave his bed, 
when the entreaties of his wife de- 
tained him. His mind was so much 
disturbed, and the impression from 
the dream so strong this time, that she 
had considerable difficulty in dissuad- 
ing him from yielding to the impulse 
of what she conceived his over-heated 
imagination. At last, however, she 
succeeded in soothing him into some 
degree of calmness: he began to think 
with her that his dreams were caused 
by anxiety and fatigue, and making an 
effort to shake off the feelings they 
had left, he, after some time, fell 
asleep again. 

But not long was his rest undis- 
turbed. He awoke more agitated 
than ever, and exclaiming that he 
could resist no longer, he got out of 
bed and commenced dressing himself, 
His brother, he said, had appeared to 
him the third time, and had reproached 
him with such angry vehemence for 
not following his directions, that he 
was now determined to do so. 

It was a dark and stormy night. 
Mr. C walked on for about a 
mile on the Charleville road; all was 
silent and still; and as the cool night 
wind began to produce its effect on his 
fevered mind, the impression of the 
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dream wore off. He resolved to give 
up what now seemed to him a foolish 
pursuit, and was about to retrace his 
steps home, when a rustling noise in a 
field of osiers by the road side at- 
tracted his attention. The osiers be- 
longed to him, and thinking that some 
one had come there to steal them, and 
had concealed himself at the sound of 
approaching footsteps, he ran towards 
the place from whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, calling out loudly to the thief. 

“The Lord be between us and 
harm !” exclaimed a man advancing 
out of the field; “is that you, Mr. 
Cc » and what brings you out upon 
the road at this time o’ night ?” 

« And what brings you out?” re- 
plied Mr. C ; “and what are you 
doing among my osiers ?” 

« Ah, then, don’t you know me ?” 
said the man; “ why then I'll tell you 
what brings me out. I was going to 
your house, sir, and with news I’m 
thinking you'll not be sorry to hear. 
If I'm not greatly mistaken, the mur- 
derers of your brother are under my 
roof this very moment. But come, 
let us hurry on, and while we're walk- 
ing I'll tell your honour how the case 
fell out.” 

The man was the keeper of a little 
shebeen house, or carman’s stage, on 
the Charleville road. He had been 
out all day, and had not returned, 
when, late in the evening, three men 
on horseback stopped at the house and 
inquired from his wife, who was stand- 
ing at the door, whether they could 
get supper and accommodations. 

“ There’s a stable for the horses 
and clean beds for yourselves,” said 
the woman; “but I have nothing in 
the house but potatoes and milk, and 
plenty of whiskey. If that will serve 
you, you’re kindly welcome.” 

The night, as I have already said, 
promised to be dark and stormy, so 
that the men were glad of shelter, 
even with such modest fare. They 
went into the stable to clean and put 
up their horses, while the hostess set 
the potatoes to boil, and laid out the 
table in an inner room, divided from 
the kitchen by a thin partition. When 
supper was ready she called the tra- 
vellers to come in, and as soon as she 
had seen them fairly established at 
their meal, the thrifty dame put out 
the candle in the kitchen, and, rolling 
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her arms in her apron, seated herself 
close to the partition, so as to be 
within call of the party whenever they 
wanted the whiskey jug to be reple- 
nished. 

Tis better to be within the house 
than out of it to-night, any way,” said 
one of the men, as the wind howled 
outside. 

** Ay, an’ this is a good supper as 
far as it goes,” observed another ; “ if 
we had a little of C ’s bacon along 
with it, "twould be no harm. There 
were plenty of gammons and flitches 
the night we——” 

“* Whist!” cried the first speaker, 
“can’t ye keep a quiet tongue in your 
head, man !”’ 

The name of the murdered gentle- 
man aroused the attention of the land- 
lady as she sat in the dark and silent 
kitchen: she crept closer to the par- 
tition and listened with all her might. 
In a few minutes after, her husband 
came in, and motioning to him to 
make no noise, she pointed towards 
the inner room, where the men, in- 
spired by their supper, were now talk- 
ing loud and vehemently. Their cau- 


tion diminished with the contents of 


the whiskey jug; and as the husband 
and wife listened, they heard enough 
within the partition to induce the for- 
mer to steal out of the house and start 
off to inform Mr. C—— of what was 
passing. 

They met on the road, as we have 
seen; and Mr. ¢ having learned 
the above particulars from his com- 
panion, they proceeded to a police 
barrack a little way off, and the three 
men were taken prisoners. Two of 
them were immediately identified by 
the housekee oper of the murdered man. 
She demurred in recognising the third, 
but Providence had decreed that he 
should not escape. While the exami- 
nation was going on, a sudden thought 
struck the housekeeper. 

«1 cannot swear as to his face,” she 
said; “ but if that be he, when I hear 
him speak I will know him out of a 
thousand. There is one word he can- 
not pronounce; I remember it well. 
The night of the murder he was the 
spokesman of the party, and whenever 
he came to that particular word he 
stammered and stopped so sure as he 
tried to say it. I could identify him 
by that anywhere.” 
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The man was called up, and some 
questions put to him. In the very 
first reply, the word named by the 
housekeeper occurred, and she shud- 
dered and turned pale as he stammered 
over it in the way described 

« That is the man!” she exclaimed ; 
*T shall never forget him! It was he 
who first ordered my poor master to 
be struck down, and urged on the 
men to force me upon the grate when 
I could not tell where the gold was 
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hidden. I could swear to that voice 
wherever I heard it, all over the 
world.” 

The man was committed with his 
companions. One of the latter after- 
wards turned king’s evidence, and his 
confessions led to the apprehension of 
theremainder of the gang. They were 
all finally found guilty of the murder, 
and eight men suffered death together 
on the spot where it was perpetrated. 

M. F. D. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 


NO. X.—COUSIN AGATHA,. 


Amonest the many sketches attempted 
and thrown aside in my boyish days, 
there is one still extant, which bears 
at its foot the words “ Cousin Aga- 
tha.” Many day dreams does that 
name recall, many bright memories of 
my early boyhood, and she is connec- 
ted in my mind, not only with those 
fresh and happy times when I had 
never known a sorrow, but with later 
days, when grief was familiar to me 
in many shapes, and when the same 
power had changed her even more 
than myself. 

I was barely thirteen years old, 
when cousin Agatha, then scarcely 
seventeen, first made .her appearance 
amongst us. She was the daughter 
of an elder sister of my father, who 
having gone out to India with a rela- 
tive, had married there somewhat 
above her own rank. Agatha was 
her only child, and my aunt dying 
when she was very young, the little 
girl was sent to England even earlier 
than she would otherwise have been. 
She was consigned to the care of a 
maiden lady, a relation of her father, 
but just after she had left school, the 
sudden death of this person left her 
in a manner unprotected. Her father 
indeed was expected in England in a 
few months, and avowed his intention 
of taking his daughter back to India 
with him, in the course of the en- 
suing year. So she wrote to us, her 
nearest relatives in England, and 
asked my mother to receive her until 
her father’s arrival. - Many of her 


aunt’s friends haa offered her a home, 
but she seemed to feel ita duty to 
apply first to her mother’s family. 

My parents were somewhat an- 
noyed by the proposed arrangement, 
for they feared, especially my mother, 
that Agatha, brought up as she had 
been in the midst of fashion and 
affluence, would be too much of a fine 
lady to be contented with our humble 
home and its simple accommodations, 
and might even look on its unpretend- 
ing inmates with dislike and contempt. 
The idea was rather encouraged by 
the report that had reached us res- 
pecting Colonel Shelbourne, her fa- 
ther, who was described as an exceed- 
ingly haughty and punctilious person- 
age. Still, the request of one so 
nearly connected with us could not be 
refused under existing circumstances, 
and every arrangement for her recep- 
tion being made, her presence was ex- 
pected with no small anxiety. 

She came, and oh, how different she 
was to all our pre-conceived ideas of 
her; how she scattered all our fears 
and prejudices to the winds at once! 
In four and twenty hours she had won 
the heart of every creature in the 
house from my father down to our 
little spaniel Fido,—in a week she 
was the very idol of the village. She 
was not regularly beautiful, but lively 
and bewitching beyond all expression. 
She was tall, and somewhat full in 
person for her age, but perfectly well 
made, and extremely easy and graceful 
in her moyements. Her complexion 
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was dazzlingly pure. I think her 
neck was the whitest and most exqui- 
sitely modelled I ever saw, and the 
pretty dimples in her shoulders ac- 
tually seemed to make them smile. 
Her mouth was somewhat of the 
largest, but its full red lips and white 
teeth, and ever varying expression, 
made one call it beautiful. Her nose 
was not Roman, or Grecian, or of any 
recognised order; but if it had the 
fault of commonness, it was amply re- 
deemed by a pair of clear dark brown 
eyes and a magnificent forehead. Her 
hair was abundant and rich; soft 
and bright as silk, but here was the 
only disputed point about her. No- 
body could deny that it was beautiful 
hair, but those who envied her called 
it rather reddish, while every one else 
pronounced it a perfect auburn. Her 
hands and feet were not particularly 
small, but they were well-shaped, and 
the former were so delicately white, 
and the latter trod the earth “ with 
step so light and free,” that he must 
have been a ruthless critic who 
would have found fault with their pro- 
portions. Her disposition was just 
what her countenance promised— 
frank, kind, generous. Her temper, 
indeed, was somewhat warm and 
hasty, but then she was so easily ap- 
peased, so affectionate, so forgiving ! 
How dearly I loved cousin Agatha— 
how dearly we all loved her. It was 
early in spring when she came to us, and 
we had a long happy summer before 
us, for her father was not expected 
until autumn. Agatha and I were 
the only two young persons in the 
house, and though I was but a child, 
we became constant companions, never 
having associated much with children, 
and being devoted to reading, and 
other sedentary pursuits, I was able 
to converse with Agatha on many 
themes beyond my years, and to me 
she wasa delightful companion. She 
had none of the sickly sentiment or 
affected timidity of some young ladies, 
and she loved nothing better than 
rambling through the fields and lanes, 
wading brooks, and climbing styles. 
There was just enough of the hoyden 
about her to assimilate her pursuits 
to mine, who, being as I have said of a 
studious turn, and moreover, of deli- 
cate constitution, desired no more 
athletic amusements than those in 


which she could join me. She had 


ject with keen interest. 


brought her harp with her, and if she 
did not play very scientifically, she 
certainly display uyed wonderful taste 
and feeling in her performances there- 
on. And she sang every oe 
store of songs seemed endless. Ask 
for what you would, she never mands 
an excuse; her memory never failed 
her ; she was never out of voice, and 
her good nature and patience were 
inexhaustible. She was the earliest 
confidant, too, (except my mother,) 
of my first attempts in drawing, and 
entered into all my“ideas on the sub- 
She would 
sit to me unweariedly for hours, and 
again and again did I fail in my at- 
tempts to transfer her bright and 
expressive countenance to my sketches. 

Only one of these has survived, the 
one alluded to at the beginning of 
this chapter, and even that would 
give a stranger little idea of her love- 
liness, though it is sufficiently like to 
recall her image forcibly to my own 
mind. 

But September came, and with it 
Colonel Shelbourne,—a cold, proud, si- 
lent man; we wondered how Agatha 
ever came to be his daughter! She 
was like him, too, at times, as far 
as mere feature goes; but the sweet 
play of her countenance, the witchery 
of her glances, and above all, her 
clear glad voice were wanting in him. 
She had never seen him within her 
recollection, and though she tried to 
conceal the feeling, we could perceive 
that she was disappointed by his man- 
ner towards her. He seemed impa- 
tient to remove her from us, and the 
pang we naturally felt at parting with 
her, was increased, when we reflected 
that she was going with him. He 
thanked us, it is true, for our care of 
her, and presented my mother with a 
handsome shawl, my father with a 
gold snuff box, and myself with a new 
watch, but there was no heart, no 
warmth in his expressions of grati- 
tude, We saw that he was sorry 
that circumstances had brought his 
fair daughter into contact with her 
plebeian kinsfolk, and that he felt our 
humble roof had been too much ho- 
noured by sheltering one of his blood. 
He took Agatha to London, and we 
heard from her shortly after. She 
told us that it was settled they should 
return to India the following spring, 
and her letter was filled with bitter 
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regret that she must leave England. 
Then came a long interval of silence, 
and then a letter to my mother, the 
outpouring of a full heart—a heart 
overflowing with happiness. She was 
not to go to India yet; she was to 
stay in dear blessed England another 
year, until Captain Lorimer, her be- 
trothed husband, could himself con- 
duct her thither. They would have 
been married at once, and have re- 
turned with her father, but he could 
only remain up toa certain time, and 
Lorimer could not leave home till 
some family affairs were completely 
arranged. They were to be married, 
however, the following autumn, and 
then sail immediately ; but ‘better 
than all,” continued the letter, “ lam 
to go down to Selworth (if you will 
take me back) and remain with you 
all thesummer. I made papa agree to 
this; so, in April, dear friends, in 
April, I shall be with you once more, 
and all our happy day’ and pleasant 
rambles will be renewed.” 

It may easily be imagined, that we 
awaited cousin Agatha’s coming with 
very different feelings to those we had 
experienced previous to her first visit. 
We longed for the time when her 
sweet face should again gladden us 
with its smiles, and I watched for the 
budding of the first primroses and 
violets with childish impatience, for I 
hoped before their blossoms faded, 
she would be with us again. And so 
it was. She came with more matured 
loveliness—with more graceful man- 
ners—she had always looked a little 
older than she really was, and now the 
superior womanliness of her deport- 
ment accorded better with her ap- 
pearance. She retained all her old 
love for flowers, and pets, and country 
walks; but other associations were now 
connected with these in her mind, 
than those fancies which had amused 
her when she had roamed amidst them 
before “in maiden meditation fancy 
free.” 

But it was plain that her deepest 
affections, her fondest dreams were 
now with the absent; that every other 
attachment was held in subordination 
to one; for never have I seen a wo- 
man more completely and devotedly in 
love than Agatha Shelbourne. I was 
but a child, yet the excess of her feel- 
ings for Lorimer made me tremble for 
her happiness. I was too young to 
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be in love with her myself, yet I am 
sure I must have been jealous of her 
love for another, for I could not 
bring myself to believe that there was 
any one on earth who merited such 
entire devotion from such a one as she 
was. I could not help a strange feel- 
ing of annoyance when a letter from 
her lover reached her ; and, in spite of 
her glowing description of his mental 
and personal accomplishments, I could 
not believe I should ever like him. 

He was to pay a visit to Selworth 
previous to his union with Agatha, 
and then to return in August and 
make her his bride. I certainly did 
not much incline to like him before I 
saw him, and when he did come, my 
dislike increased, perhaps the more 
that I could give no reason for it. 
He was a remarkably fine looking 
young man; his manners were those 
of a perfect gentleman, and his infor- 
mation considerable, but still I could 
not like him. There was a want of 
openness about him, and though he 
evidently loved Agatha to distraction, 
there seemed to be something almost 
fierce and selfish in his passion for 
her. He always treated me as a mere 
child, and no boy of fourteen likes 
this. Moreover, when Agatha, in the 
affectionate pride of her heart, showed 
him some of my sketches, he scarcely 
looked at them, and seldom deigned to 
address any observation to me which 
might not with propriety have been 
addressed to a child of seven or eight 
years of age. Agatha, indeed, treated 
me with redoubled kindness, and 
generally—I saw Lorimer did not 
like it—asked me to be the companion 
of their walks. She wished us to be 
friends, but she vainly strove to im- 
press Lorimer with the feeling that I 
was in any way fitted to be a coms 
panion for him. I longed to tell her 
of my impression that he was not 
worthy of her, that she would not be 
happy with him; but still, when I 
looked at that sweet bright face, or 
listened to her glad laugh, I could not 
‘bear to tell her what she would pro- 
bably have laughed at, but I did not 
think so then. In the solitude of my 
slumber I have wept and prayed in 
childish agony over the presentiments 
that were destined, alas! to be toe 
faithfully fulfilled. 

It was on a lovely summer after- 
noon that Agatha, Lorimer, and my- 





























































































































































































































































































































self were walking at some little dis- 
tance from home along the high road 
which led to the c 
We perceived a Lenenminn approac hing 
from the opposite direction, but took 
little notice of him until he came quite 
close, when Lorimer, as if suddenly 
recognising him, started, and became 
deadly pale. The gentleman, who 
had slackened his pace as he drew 
near, looked earnestly at our group— 
rode slowly past—paused—half turned 
in the saddle to gaze after us, and 
then, as if his mind was completely 
made up as to the identity of the per- 
son he thought he remembered, he 
gallopped back and stopped beside us. 
In a moment he had alighted, and, 
grasping Lorimer’s hand with great 
warmth, expressed his surprise and 
pleasure at the unexpected meeting. 
It was very evident that Lorimer did 
not share in the latter feeling, for I 
never saw a man more embarrassed 
than he was in returning the greeting. 

«“ Why, Lorimer my boy,” cried the 
gentleman, “it is an age since I have 
seen you, and really you are not look- 
ing well. I suppose the thoughts of 
India, for I hear you are going there, 
have not raised your spirits. There 
was another on dit too, which of 
course J don’t believe,—eh, Lorimer ? 
But,” (in a lower tone,) I suppose 
this lady is—won't you introduce me 
to Mrs. Lorimer ?” 

It was Agatha’s turn to be con- 
fused, and her cheeks burnt crimson, 
though a sweet smile played round 
her lips as she averted her face. 

*‘ This lady is,—is not Mrs. Lori- 
mer,” stammered Lorimer ; and then, 
with an effort to change the subject, 
he inquired where Captain Maitland 
was quartered—when he came, and so 
on. 

“ We only arrived three days ago, 
but how long we shall be kept in yon- 
der stupid old cathedral town, heaven 
only knows. May I ask where you 
are staying ?” 

“Oh, close by, in the next village. 
I shall remain but a short time. I 
will call on you to-morrow, and we 
must say good- by for the pr -esent, as 
we are rather in a hurry. - F arewell 
for the present ;” and with more haste 
than courtesy Lorimer shook hands 
with his friend and left him, t taking a 
field. path to Selworth, which pre- 
vented Captain Maitland accompany- 
ing us. 
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** Strange,” thought that gentleman, 
as he remounted and rode slowly 
on. “I wonder who that fine-looking 
woman could be. I almost fear that 
either she or my friend is m bad 
hands.’ 

“My dear Lorimer, you seemed 
wonderfully glad to get rid of your 
old friend,” observed Agathe 1, when we 
had walked a little way in silence ; 
“‘who may he be ?” 

«Oh, he’s a meddlesome, imperti- 
nent fellow, one whom IT should not 
wish you to know; indeed, dearest, I 
am rather sorry we met him.” 

The next day brought letters for 
Captain Lorimer—important letters, 
he said, requiring his immediate pre- 
sence in London. He had been un- 
usually silent and dispirited since our 
encounter with Captain Maitland, but 
he laid the change in his manner to 
the account of a slight indisposition, 
and Agatha believed him. I did not. 
I saw plainly that there was some 
mystery in his conduct, which pro- 
bably Captain Maitland could unravel, 
but I dared not give utterance to my 
suspicions, and | trusted that time 
would dispel or confirm them, Lori- 
mer departed therefore, promising to 
return as soon as he could, and Aga- 
tha’s light and innocent heart neither 
feared nor foredoded evil. 

The next week there was to bea 
ball at H ; and the presence of 
a particularly aristocratic party of 
officers was expected to — it an 
uncommonly brilliant affair. Agatha 
was e ngaged to go with a lady of some 
consequence in the neighbourhood, 
with whom her father had formerly 
been acquainted; and, in a letter 
written to Lorimer a day or two be- 
fore, she had alluded to this coming 
pleasure with a mixture of gleeful an- 
ticipation and fond regret, that he, 
too, could not share in its delights. 
Probably, while revolving matters of 
more consequence in his mind he had 
forgotten this engagement, for he 
wrote by return of post to beg that 
Agatha would not think of going. 
She did not receive the letter, how- 
ever, until the very morning of the 
ball, and it was then too late to avoid 
going, even had she been so inclined. 
She laughed at the implied jealousy 
which she imagined the request con- 
tained, and setting her mind at rest 
with the idea that she would explain 
to Lorimer how late his letter came, 
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and how impossible it was not to go, 
she continued her preparations with 
unabated ardour- And never did she 
look more lovely than when dressed 
for that eventful ball. Her exqui- 
sitely fair skin was set off to the best 
advantage by a robe of the palest blue 
satin trimmed with magnificent lace, 
and the beautiful tiara of large pearls 
that gleamed amongst the rich masses 
of her hair, made her look queenly as 
well as lovely. I remember with what 
admiration I gazed on her, and how I 
resolved to beg that she would dress 
thus again, and then let me try once 
more to paint her. I think I see her 
now gliding across the sanded floor of 
the kitchen, which formed at once the 
entrance hall and the largest room in 
the house, and I hear her merry sil- 
very laugh in reply to some jocular 
observation made by my father, as she 

vanished through the door near which 
the carriage was waiting for her. It 

was the last time her laugh rang 
lightly on my ear—the last time her 
smile beamed bright with the happi- 
ness of her heart. 

She was in the ball-room the most 
attractive of its beauties, and the lady 
under whose chaperonage she appeared 
was beset with entreaties for an intro- 
duction to her fair charge. 

“No, not yet; I have promised 
Miss Shelbourne’s hand for the two 
first dances, and I know she will 

redeem my pledge. Here, Howard, 
Howard Maitland,” she continued, 
addressing an officer who approached, 
« how very late you are.’ 

« Miss Shelbourne, my dear, help 
me to fulfil my engagement. This is 
my nephew, Captain Howard Maitland. 
He is most anxious to make your 
acquaintance.” 

Agatha looked up, to look down 
again in sudden confusion. It was 
the same gentleman we had met in our 
walk a few days before. They danced 
together, not only the first two dances, 
but the third and the fourth, and as 
they danced they attended less and 
less to the figures, till at length they 
stood aside, absorbed in earnest con- 
versation. The attention of Agatha 
was fully engaged, and the varying 
colour in her cheek, and the occasional 
quivering of her lip, told with what 
intense interest she listened to what 
Maitland was saying. One broken 
sentence alone reached the ear of a 
stander by i— 


And now, Miss Shelbourne, let 
me ask—and believe me, I ask from 
no idle curiosity—is there truth in the 
report that you are engaged ?” 

Agatha started and almost shrieked, 
for a hand firmly grasped her arm, and 
a low voice hissed in her ear: 

“ Agatha, Agatha, if you love me, 
do not listen to him ; come away this 
moment !” 

3ut Agatha’s pride and _ her 
anxiety were both fully aroused. She 
shook off the hand of Lorimer, for it 
was he, and replied in a low but dis- 
tinct voice,— 

‘No, Lorimer, your manner is so 
strange that I shall not obey you. I 
begin to fear that there is some passage 
in your life you are anxious to conceal 
from me; and whatever it is, I will 
know it. With your leave I shall hear 
what Captain Maitland was about to 
say. 

“If you listen to him, Agatha,” 
gasped Lorimer, while his face grew 
white with mental agony,—*if you 
listen but for another moment, we are 
both for ever lost!” 

But Agatha was firm. It fortu- 
nately happened that the chaperon and 
her party were engaged at another 
part of the room, and | at the sugges- 
tion of Maitland, he, together with 
Agatha and Lorimer, retired into a 
small apartment adjoining the ball- 
room, which happened to be unoccu- 
pied. Here, some explanation took 
place—what it was did not then trans- 
pire ; but she was brought to our house 
the following morning in a state bor- 
dering on insensibility, and being con- 

veyed to her room, continued for se- 
veral days too ill to speak or be spoken 
to. No one could give any account 
of the affair but Maitland, and he 
would reveal nothing beyond the cir- 
cumstance that some disagreement had 
taken place between Miss Shelbourne 
and Captain Lorimer,who had appeared 
suddenly at the ball, and vanished 
again as suddenly, nor could any en- 
treaty induce Agatha to confess the 
cause of their estrangement. A week 
passed over before I was permitted to 
see her, and then—oh, how changed 
she was! I could scarcely believe that 
this was the same gay creature whom 
I had seen as she went forth to the 
ball, the picture of radiant happiness. 
Her face was so utterly colourless— 
her cheek and lips of such ashy pale- 
ness, that one might have thought her 
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a bloodless phantom ; and it was a sin- 
gular feature of her case, that even 
when her bodily health was in a great 
measure restored, its hue never revi- 
sited her cheek in the slightest degree, 
beyond a transient flush. Her face 
had been remarkable before for its 
rich colouring, but she had lost it at 
onee and for ever. The expression 
of her eyes, too, was altered. For- 
inerly, they had been overflowing with 
life and joy — flinging their bright 
glances hither and thither, and flash- 
ing upon the very heart; now they 
had a fixed and settled expression that 
never varied. One week seemed to 
have brought on poor Agatha’s body 
and mind the weight of fifty years. 

Lorimer never re-appeared in Sel- 
worth, and Agatha received only 
one letter from him. It was a large 
packet, containing, as we supposed, her 
own letters and the other little tokens 
of affection she had given him. She 
took it to her own room, and shut 
herself up there for hours ; when she 
came out again, we could see she had 
been weeping, and this was the only 
time that we ever saw the traces of 
tears on her face. We had now anew 
visitor in the person of Captain Mait- 
land. He had called every day during 
Agatha’s illness, and was at length al- 
lowed to see her. He made frequent 
visits to her while his regiment 
remained in H » and when he 
left for another station, a new series 
of letters began to arrive. They were 
always received with a heavy sigh, and 
without any demonstration of plea- 
sure, and frequently left unanswered, 
but still time wore away, and still 
cousin Agatha continued to receive 
them. At length she announced, 
somewhat abruptly, that her marriage 
would take place on the very day she 
had before named for it, and that she 
should leave England at the time she 
had previously fixed to do so. 

“1 once hoped only to take a tem- 
porary leave of my friends,” said she. 
“1 now hope and expect that it will be 
for ever. England is grown too painful 
for me. I cannot breathe freely in its 
air.” 

The appointed day came, and Aga- 
tha left our little village church, the 
bride of Captain Maitland. There 
was no blush on her cheek, no shrink. 
ing of her frame during the ceremony 
her voice sounded almost harsh and 
stern as she repeated the necessary 
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responses. Even the bridegroom looked 
astonished at her bearing ; it had no 
trace of womanly emotion; its chief 
characteristic was an air, not of com- 
posure, but of firm resolution. The 
newly married pair set out at once 
for London, and a few weeks after 
sailed for India. She had made it the 
chief condition of their marriage, that 
Captain Maitland should take her 
thither. Surely he must have loved 
her passionately, or he would not have 
exchanged his bright home prospects 
for uncertain onesin India. But they 
went, and though an occasional letter 
reached us, from Agatha, containing a 
few brief lines, many years passed be- 
fore we heard any thing definite res- 
pecting her. Long, long years, and 
yet nothing had occurred to unravel 
the mystery on which we had scarcely 
dared to question her. The general 
impression at the time was, that jea- 
lousy had caused the separation be- 
tween Agatha and Lorimer, and that 
Howard Maitland had been a favoured 
rival. We who knew her intimately, 
felt that it was not so, but we were as 
far as a stranger could be from solving 
the riddle, 

Long years! my parents both slum- 

bered in the dust, and I myself had 
known the pang of early love cruelly 
disappointed. My first, my only love 
—the only one beloved with that deep 
affection ‘that springs from the heart, 
not the fancy, had been taken from 
me by a lingering decline. My men- 
tal sufferi ings on that occasion had 
injured my health, and prevented me 
from pursuing my profession as usual, 
and I had retired to Selworth to ga- 
ther, if possible, strength both for my 
mind and body, before returning to my 
ordinary pursuits. It was there I re- 
ceived aletter from my cousin Agatha, 
and to my great surprise, dated from 
London. She had come thither in 
order to place her two children at 
school, and she wished me to procure 
her lodgings near Selworth. She 
described herself as wretchedly out of 
health, and her whole letter bespoke 
deep despondency. I wrote imme- 
diately in reply, begging her to come 
at once, and to make my house her 
home so long as it should suit her to 
do so. 

Agatha had been fearfully changed 
before she left England by her sudden 
and crushing sorrow; but there was 
now hardly a trace of her former self 
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remaining. Her whole form seemed 
shrunken and withered ; her delicate 
complexion utterly destroyed ; her eyes 
sunken, and the redundant tresses 
which used to wave so gracefully 
about her head, were replaced by 
false braids and a cap. She was no 
longer beautiful, and seemed already 
an old woman. The past appeared all 
a dream—there was no identity be- 
tween this faded feeble woman, and 
the bright happy girl who used to shed 
around her a_ perpetual sunshine. 
There was a languid fretfulness about 
her manner that jarred strangely on 
my feelings, and I saw with sorrow, 
that the sweetness and buoyancy of 
her temper, were totally gone. She 
was the first to speak of the past. I 
had never alluded to it—but she spoke 
of it freely and fully. 

“You have not, perhaps, heard 
that Captain Lorimer is dead,” she 
observed, and I started to hear his 
name from her lips in a tone of such 
composure. “If it had been other- 
wise, you would not have seen me in 
England; for from the moment I left 
it | vowed never to set foot in the 
country whose air he breathed. I 
doubt not, Edmund, that you have 
often wondered why I was silent as to 
the cause of our separation, but at 
the time it took place, it seemed to me 
too dreadful, too utterly horrible to 
be spoken of. Edmund, at the very 
time Lorimer was pouring his vows 
into my delighted ear, at the very 
time he was using every art to win 
my affection—the first affection of an 
innocent unsuspecting girl —at that 
very time he was the husband of ano- 
ther. There—I have spoken it at 
last—he was the husband of another ! 
Let me breathe —let me _ breathe 
freely, and I will tell you the particu- 
lars of the affair, as far as I know 
them. 

“From the time our acquaintance 
commenced, he seemed to be inspired 
with a passion for me, but there was 
something gloomy and strange about 
him at times—a shadow crossing his 
brow in the very midst of gaiety, for 
which I was at a loss to account. I 
knew at once he loved me, and I re- 
turned his love with my whole heart. 
You know how free from all disguise 
I used to be, and you will easily sup- 
pose that Lorimer must soon have 
been aware that our affection was 
mutual. | 
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“ Yet it was long before he spoke of 
love—at least to me, whose whole 
heart was his before he asked it—it 
seemed that his delay was interminable. 
He frequently left town for three or 
four days, and at every parting my 
heart throbbed with hope, that the 
expected avowal would come; but 
still the opportunity passed, and though 
his looks were eloquent, his lips were 
silent. But he returned from one of 
these excursions an altered man. His 
face was no longer gloomy, his manner 
no more reserved—the seal was re- 
moved from his heart, and its feelings 
gushed forth in words. My father 
approved of our engagement ; for Lo- 
rimer was of a noble family, and had 
excellent prospects. Oh, Edmund, 
those were happy days! 

* There was;still one strange circum. 
stance about his conduct. Nothing 
could induce him to agree to remain 
in England. His present fortune and 
future prospects at home rendered it 
quite unnecessary for him to seek his 
fortune abroad, but he seemed to have 
an unconquerable desire to visit India, 
and go he would. My father did not 
offer any opposition to the plan, for it 
was natural that he should wish to 
have his only child as near him as he 
could, and as to me, if I were only 
with Lorimer, I did not care in what 
country in the wide world my lot 
might be cast. 

** Oh, that love was the summer of 
my life—and the memory of its light 
and beauty haunts me, as the summer 
of hisown land must come back upon 
the memory of him who wanders in the 
regions of eternal sorrows! My win- 
ter fell upon me in an hour, and no- 
thing on earth can bring freshness and 
sunshine again to my desolate heart. 

“You know how I madethe discovery 
so fatal to my peace. You know that 
Howard Maitland revealed that woeful 
truth that pierced my heart like a 
sword. It seemed that he was almost 
the only confidant of Lorimer’s mar- 
riage, which had taken place three or 
four years before. It was kept strictly 
secret; for the woman he had wedded 
was of very low birth, though I believe, 
exceedingly beautiful. Maitland had 
never seen her, but he and Lorimer 
had been friends from childhood, and 
he was in possession of the secret. 
The wife to whom Lorimer had 
bound himself was almost entirely un- 
educated and as he found to his 
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cost, of a particularly bad temper. She 
had no children to strengthen the tie 
between them—and at the time I first 
met him he was heartily tired of her. 
Then it was he saw all he had lost by 
his early rashness, for he loved me at 
once, selfishly I own, but madly and 
passionately as man could love. And 
I was his equal in birth, and fortune, 
and education, and might have been 
his, but for the fatal barrier his own 
hand had raised between us. Surely 
it was the spirit of evil that prompted 
the thought that it might be removed. 
This plan was formed at once; he 
offered the unfortunate wife whom he 
loved no longer, an ample settlement 
if she would still conceal the fact of 
their marriage. For a length of time 
his entreaties, urged both personally 
and by letter, were unavailing ; but at 
last he wrung from her a promise, 
that while a considerable annuity were 
punctually paid to her she would keep 
the secret. Still he felt that he would 
be safer in a foreign land than in his 
own country, and hence his great 
anxiety to go out to India. Captain 
Maitland was on the Continent during 
these transactions, and Lorimer’s de- 
sign was, on his return home, to inform 
him that his former wife was dead. 
This story might have obtained cre- 
dence, but for the manifest confusion 
with which Lorimer recognised Mait- 
land at their unexpected meeting. It 
seems that Lorimer called on Maitland 
on the subsequent day ; and told him 
that his wife had died some months 
before ; but though Maitland made no 
observat’ons on the subject, he was 
not satisfied, and Lorimer must have 
suspected that he was not. Lorimer 
went to London, and Maitland set off 
at once for the place where the family 
of Eliza Harris, the wife, resided. He 
found she was not dead, and returning 
with all speed, he took that opportu- 
nity the assembly at H afforded of 
putting me on my guard. Oh, Ed- 
mund, I sometimes scarcely know 
whether I am thankful or not that the 
warning was given. It is an evil 
thought, yet sometimes it will come 
into my mind, that if the discovery 
had not been made, I might have been 
happy with him in another land—in- 
nocently happy in my ignorance of the 
truth, and surely he could not have 
been more wretched then, than he 
was in losing me!” Her voice fal- 
tered, and she wept bitterly, 
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“ Dear, dear Agatha,” said I, “do 
not speak so wildly—surely you must 
be thankful that the providence of 
God saved you from destruction. 
Think, if years afterwards the secret 
had been known what would have been 
your situation.” 

“It is true, all true,” she replied, 
mournfully; “but I will tell all the 
truth ; I did not love Maitland. I was 
bound to be grateful to him and he had 
aright to ask a reward. The boon he 
claimed was my hand, and I had no 
right of refusal. But I told him I 
had no love for him, such as a wife 
should feel,—I told him that, with all 
his errors, Lorimer was still dearer 
to me than all the world besides, and 
that I could not promise even to try 
to conquer that vain affection. But 
still he besought me to be his, and I 
promised, on the condition that he 
would at once make such arrange- 
ments as would enable him to take me 
to India. 

* Well, I have been his wife for 
years, and I cannot say that Maitland 
has ever been otherwise than kind to 
me. But though I have acquired a 
sort of habitual affection for him, I 
cannot but feel that that fearful night 
of the discovery set the seal on my 
destiny, and dried up the spring of 
happiness in my heart for ever. My 
husband’s kind words fall on an insen- 
sible ear. My children’s smiles and 
their winning prattle are pleasant to 
me ; but they do not seem to reach 
my heart. Jere is an uneasy spot— 
a deepand hopeless aching that nothing 
can put away. The news of Lorimer’s 
death first seemed to rouse me to 
something like emotion. Strange to 
say it brought me hope—the hope of 
revisiting my own land. I had deter- 
mined never to return there while 
there was a possibility of encountering 
him again, and judging by my shat- 
tered health, and his far stronger con- 
stitution, it seemed extremely impro- 
bable that I should survive him. But 
my foreboding has been false ; he is no 
more—and I am again in England. 
Had it been otherwise, I should have 
consigned my children to the care of 
some homeward bound friend, and 
most likely should soon have perished 
in the climate which has already made 
such inroads on my constitution. 
And now that I have opened my heart 
to you, dear Edmund, I feel better ; it 


seems as if the old times had come 
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back again—as if the dark past were had been since her disappointment. 
but a dream—and that we werealmost Her spirit appeared resigned and even 
children again !” cheerful, and she responded heartily 
There was relief in the long fit of to my wish, that she might be spared 
weeping that followed her recital, and to revisit E ngland, and that I might 
I was glad to perceive in afew days yet see her again. Alas! this hope 
that much of her composure and a was not to be realized! I heard of 
little of her old cheerfulness had re- _ her safe arrival in India, and received 
turned. She remained some months one letter from her, written in a far 
in Selworth, long after I had returned more happy tone than I could have 
London. She;rejoined me there hopedfor. I heard no more of her 
in the ensuing spring, and stayed with for many months, and then came a 
me a short time previous to sailing letter sealed with black, and directed 
again for India, and I was thankful to in astrange hand. She hiad commenced 
perceive that her health was much _ it, but her husband had finished it— 
improved, and that she was more of cousin Agatha was dead. 
the Agatha of former days than she 
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** Et nunc omnes ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos 
Nune frondent sylv, nune formosissimus annus.” 
Virg. Ecl. 3. 


‘‘Humour is properly the exponent of low things: that which first renders 
them poetical to the mind. The man of humour sees common life, even mean life, 
under the new charm of sportfulness and love: whatever has existence has a 
charm for him. He who wants it, be his other gifts what they may, has only 
half a mind: an eye for what is above him, not for what is about him or below 


him.” 
CARLYLE. 


TO WED OR NOT TO WED. 


** To wed or not to wed’’—the question now, 
Whether ’tis better in this populous age 
To bear the thousand griefs the single know, 
And with life’s ills unaided battle wage ; 
Or end them by a little ring—and so 
Escape the heart-ache : once for all assuage 
The feverish longing to find out and prove 
Some object worthy of our tenderest love. 


This self-same feverish longing must be felt ; 
No one that has not at some period found 

This card amid the hand by fortune dealt ; 
No breast escaped th’ inevitable wound, 

Or knee that has not on occasion knelt 
Soothing to mercy beauty as she frowned : 

A sort of malady all must endure 

Till time or marriage brings at last a cure. 


One can’t then well avoid some contemplation 
Of this deep subject—dreams at times will come, 
Th’ example too of our most marrying nation 
Occasional sighs for a warm fire and home ; 
A kind of instinct to attain a station 
Fixed, whence one never more need roam : 
These and some notions natural or imbibed, 
More easily imagined than described. 
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These or ideas like them o’er us steal ; 
And we begin to look about and find 
Some fitting partner of our woe and weal. 
The thoughts I deem most potent when I've dined, 
Let metaphysic art the cause reveal, 
The fact I vouch for—for myself {inclined 
To rank it, as a mystery too profound 
For less than Newton to attempt to sound. 


Without thee what were life—thou joy of joys; 

Thou flower, whose perfume loads the air we're breathing ; 
Thou silent transport felt amid the noise, 

The care, which sire to son is still bequeathing ; 
Thou nectared draught of sweets, that never cloys; 

Thou verdure, round our hearts for ever wreathing ; 
Thou turtle dove, that without beak or talon 
Art armed invincibly with the ro ado, 


Thus, do I say, that sometimes after dining, 
I’ve sung or said in prose or proselike verse : 
And this on lounger soft full length reclining, 
I've found myself oft tempted to rehearse, 
At the sad sameness of lone life repining, 
And stringing syllogisms complete and terse, 
Such as to perfect demonstration prove, 
A man may live on lettuces and love. 


And yet it seems as if each passing year 
Lessened the number of the marrying men : 

Cash growing scarcer, markets still more dear, 
And every day some new Malthusian pen, 

Hinting preventive checks and spreading fear 
Of starving brats fast littered in vile den, 

Till bachelors hug closer their old life, 

And hate at last the very name of wife. 


Malthus and Martineau! what potent spell 

Lurks in your names, with the pale cast of thought, 
Sicklying the hopes of husband-hunting belle : 

And withering feelings else with marriage fraught ; 
What can it be, that prompts you thus to dwell, 

Not on the dalliance sweet by marriage brought, 
But on the consequence, the certain curse 
Of children tugging at an empty purse.* 


To wed—to wed! and go we know not where, 
This sensible warm spirit to become 
A kneaded clod: this free exulting air 
Of proud celibacy quite overcome, 
And in its place that worst of all despair, 
Which husbands, tied for ever, feel, when home 
Unfolds a teeming wife, with children nine, 
Coming to greet her dear noun-masculine. 


B. B F. 


* Heloise, in one of her letters to Abelard (by the way, written in very choice 
—_ has some reflections on this point, curious and interesting. Quis—exclaims 
this bluest of the blue—sacris vel philosophicis meditationibus intentus, pueriles vagi- 
tus, nutricum que hos mitigant neenias, tumultuosam familia turbam sustinere poterit ? 
quis etiam inhonestas parvulorum sordes assidué tolerare yaleat? By the way, ’tis 
strange Miss Martineau has never brought forward the example of one whose 
preaching and practice would so powerfully support her theories. 
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ROSETTE. 


Air.—My banks they are covered with bees. 


From BERANGER. 


Sans respect pour votre priatemps, 
Quoi! vous me parlez de tendresse, 
Quand sur les poids de quarante ans 
Je vois succomber ma jeunesse ! 
Je n’eus besoin pour m’enflammer 
Jadis que @une humble grisette, 
Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette ! 


Il. 

Votre équipage, tous les jours, 

Vous montre en parure brillante. 
Rosette, sous de frais atours, 

Courait a pied, leste et riante. 
Partout ses yeux pour m’alarmer 

Provoquaient l'eillade indiscréte. 
Ah ! que ne puis-je vous aimer 

Comme autrefois j'aimais Rosette ! 


Ill. 


Dans le satin de ce boudoir, 
Vous souriez a melle glaces. 
Rosette n’avait qu'un miroir : 
Je le croyais celui des Graces! 
Point des rideaux pour s’enfermer ; 
L’aurore égayait sa couchette. 
Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette ! 


Iv. 


Votre esprit, qui brille eclairé, 
Inspirerait plus d’une lyre. 

Sans honte je vous l'avoireai, 
Rosette a peine savait lire. 

Ne pouvait-elle s’exprimer, 
L’ Amour lui servait d’interpréte. 

Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j'aimais Rosette! 


v. 
Elle avait moins d'attraits que vous ; 
Méme elle avait un cceur moins ten- 
dre: 
Oui, ses yeux tournaient moins doux 
Vers |’amant, heureux de l’entendre. 
Mais elle avait, pour me charmer, 
Sa jeunesse que je regrette. 
Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette! 


I 

Unmindful thou’rt still in thy spring, 
Wouldst thou hither fortenderness fly ? 

Forty years a sad burden will bring, 
And my summer of life is gone by. 

Beauty once could my bosom inflame 
In the form of an humble grisette— 

Ah! why can’t I love thee the same, 
That | once loved the simple Rosette ! 


II. 
Each day, thy rich equipage shows 
Thy charms in their brilliant array ; 
Rosette, in her holiday clothes, 
On foot, tripped it neatly and gay ; 
Still, to teaze me, sly glances would 
aim, 
The wild eye of the playful co- 
quette— 
Ah! why can’t I love thee the same, 
That I once loved the lively Rosette, 


III. 


Thy smile countless mirrors have 
caught, 
As in satin boudoir thou hast sat ; 
Rosette had one glass, but I thought 
That the Graces were beaming in 
that. 
Though our pallet no curtain could 
claim, 
There the morning’s first blushes we 
met— 
Ah! why can’t I love thee the same, 
That I loved thelight-hearted Rosette! 


IV. 


For thy wit, more than one glowing 
shell, 
Of praise, shall award thee the meed ; 
Rosette—nay, I blush not to tell— 
Rosette was scarce able to read. 
But, when language would fail her 
Love came, 
A more gentle interpreter yet-- 
Ah! why can’t I love thee the same, 
That | loved the untutored Rosette! 


Ve 
She had less of attraction than thine ; 
E’en her heart had of tenderness less ; 
On her lover less sweetly could shine, 
Looks—whose meaning ’tis rapture 
to guess ! 
But ours then was youth’s “exquisite 
flame,” 
That youth, which alas! I regret.— 
Ah! why can’t I love thee the same, 
That [loved the less lovely Rosette! 
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ALAS: POOR Tom! 


Lugete O Veneres Cupidines-que 
Et quantuin est hominum venustiorum. 


Here lies poor Tom! who, when he had a tongue, 
Could boast a lofty race from Blenheim sprung. 
A dog he was, yet let not man despise, 

For he found favour in a lady’s eyes. 

Half curled his hair, and soft as eider down, 
Was streaked with intermingling white and brown ; 
So plump, so sleck, so delicately fat ! 

That soft fair skin, what lady would not pat ? 
Oft have I seen th’ obsequious handmaid bend, 
And to each charm all art’s attractions lend : 
The comb and brush, with skilful touch applied, 
Explored each corner where a flea might hide. 
Till all his toilet made, wrapped close in furs, 
He slept, the envy of plebeian curs ; 

Or, folded in his mistress’s embrace, 
Murmured a growl of joy, and licked her face. 
Ah, happy Tom! as each returning day, 
Beheld thy tranquil life glide calm away : 

Each wish prevented, hunger never known, 

Or rival favourite quarrelling for a bone ;— 
Say, with no cares to vex, no boys to tease, 
Could Turk recline in more voluptuous ease ? 
Too happy Tom! might this for ever last, 

And came no future reckoning for the past ; 
Did dogs escape th’ inevitable doom, 

And best of feeding lead not to the tomb. 

But vain our dreams—death comes alike to all: 
Struck by his dart, even favourites must fall. 
Rheumatic pains each stiffening limb attack, 
And dire lumbago fastens on his back. 

Doctor on doctor, dose on dose are pain, 

And each new pill but aggravates his pain. 

Till beauty vanished, all attraction fled, 

Poor Tom at last lies numbered with the dead. 
This stone reveals his history and his fame: 
This stone preserves the record of his name. 
Thus lived—thus died he: and if more await, 
May he be happy in some future state, 


B. B. F. 


THE COMPLAINT, AFTER THE MANNER OF SHELLEY, 


Why was I cast ’mongst those, with whom 
My tastes accorded not, 
The mindless, drudging, sleek, contented crew, 
Who blindly drag the weights their fathers drew, 
And labour's lot 
Would choose, if they were free to fashion their own doom? 


Why seized by Fortune’s ruthless hand, 
And flung, unpractised, in, 
To struggle singly "midst a stormy world, 
And not one plank in mercy to me hurled, 
But bid to win 


By efforts of my own the dim and distant land ? 
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With sense to higher objects strung, 
How could I toil all day, 
And at the end come cheerful up, and ask 
The common wages of my menial task, 
To hoard away, 
Or still more blindly waste my fellow-serfs among ? 


What Nature’s hand had formed me for, 
And early was it known, 
Was to go wandering forth from land to land, 
Or pacing on the tide-deserted strand, 
To muse alone, 
And reason with each wave that idly rolled ashore. 


Or ‘neath the lamp abstractedly 
Ponder from hour to hour, 
Upon the page of history or high song, 
And weave myself some mystic web along, 
Or wreathe some flower, 
As the vague fancies of the passing mood might be. 


Or near a fountain catch a gleam 
Of something half divine, 
Lovely beyond the lot of Adam’s daughters, 
Pure as the moon retiring o’er the waters, 
And at her shrine 
Pass through all shapes and shades of passion, in a dream. 


Such was my instinct—strong indeed 
Life’s waking glare to shun,— 
Not fitted for communion with my kind, 
Contented in my solitude of mind, 
Yet goaded on 
To sue for sympathy of which few saw my need. 


Why am I thus? Why feelings given 
None are disposed to share ? 
Why tortured with a sense so finely strung 
That by the hand that touches it, ’tis wrung? 
—My heart! forbear ! 
The reason’s just and good—'twill greet thy gaze in heaven. 


There is all known---the shame and wrong, 
The rough mistake of man, 
The galling of the ill-fitted garment, worn 
To ward from a too-sensitive frame his scorn ; 
The unworthy plan 
Of smiling to elude the raillery of the throng. 


There known, how largely it hath drawn 
From the account of life 
All that I’ve failed to prove to those most dear--- 
The human feelings I encourage here, 
And the pale strife 
Kept up through life’s long night, till longed-for death shall dawn. 


Then peace, my breast! though sore the cost, 
Endure ! and place a seal 
On the more secret things within thee stored, 
But freely be the fount of kindness poured, 
That all may feel 
Thy wells are far too deep for misery to exhaust. 


Vou. XVIII.—No, 103, 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES KENDAL BUSHEy 


Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 


Cuartes Kenpat Busne—one of the last surviving names that is written on 
the brightest page of Ireland’s history—the associate of the men who have 
made Ireland illustrious among the nations, and thrown upon the brief but 
splendid era which they illumined, a glow of light which almost irradiates the 
long and gloomy darkness of our national story. The contemporary of Grattan, 
of Flood, of Curran, and of Saurin, and worthy even of such men to be the 
associate and the compeer. The light of other days is around his name. It is 
already sacred, even while he is yet among us—long may it be, ere it is conse- 
crated by the sorrow with which his country must one day or other mourn his 
removal. 

Charles Kendal Bushe, the present Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, was born 
at Kilmurry, near Thomastown, county of Kilkenny, on the 13th of January, 
1767. Kilmurry had been the ancestral seat of the immediate branch of the 
family from which he was descended—a family often remarkable in the political 
and parliamentary annals of Ireland. His father was a clergyman, who held 
the preferment of the rectory of Mitchelstown, in the county of Cork, and the 
chaplaincy to the Kingston College,* in the same place. The house in which 
the good rector resided, is still pointed out to the visitor, as that in which the 
boyish days of the Chief Justice were passed. Mitchelstown, however, cannot 
claim the honour of his nativity. He was born, as we have'stated, at Kilmurry, 
his ancestral seat, which afterwards his emoluments from his profession, enabled 
him to redeem from the consequences of ancestral imprudence, and which, in 
his later years, has been his favourite retreat. 

Mr. Bushe received his early education at the school of the Rev. Mr. Craig, 
in Henry-street, in the city of Dublin. On the first of July, 1782; the memor- 
able year of Ireland’s independence, he was enrolled among the students of the 
University. His collegiate course-was marked by high and honourable distinc- 
tions. Among other distinctions, he received a gold medal from the University. 

It was, however, in the Historical Society that he acquired his chief distinc- 
tion, we may perhaps venture to add, received the most valuable part of his univer- 
sityeducation. The sketch of Dr. Miller, in our last number, contains much of 
the history of that society, which it is unnecessary now to repeat. Plunkett 
was then one of its most brilliant ornaments, and there the future Chief Jus- 
tice and Chancellor were distinguished by the very same points of excellence, 
we had almost said contrast, which has marked their respective styles through 
life. The one solid, vigorous, and Demosthenic—the other playful, brilliant, 
and yet deeply profound. Unquestionably not a match for Plunkett in reason- 
ing, in strength, or in sarcasm, he yet exceeded him in those lighter and more 
winning graces of oratory which often charm us into assent, where deeper and 
more solid excellencies might fail to convince. 

The period of which we speak was the palmy age of Irish eloquence. 
Grattan was then in his glory, and in the Irish senate, just emancipated from 
the control of the English parliament, the national energies were taxed to the 
utmost. The time was one full of thrilling associations, and produced men 


* This singular institution was founded nearly a century ago, under the will of 
one of the Earls of Kingston—it was originally established for the support of the 
decayed Protestant tenantry on the Kingston estates, but the objects of the charity 
are now more enlarged. A large square, in the town of Mitchelstown, contains a 
number of neat dwelling-houses, in each of which a person in advanced life is sup- 
ported on the foundation. Each of the inmates receives a stipend, in addition to 
their apartment ; and persons of both sexes, who have seen days of affluence, here 
find an asylum in their old age. There is, besides, attached to the foundation, 
a chaplain and a medical attendant, 
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worthy to be remembered with these associations. The declaration of Ireland’s 
parliamentary independence—the almost universal homage paid to Grattan, as 
the man whose genius had achieved it—the meetings of the volunteers, perhaps 
the most extraordinary force that ever yet was organized—the debates in par- 
liament on the independence, debates in which even the triumph of Grattan 
was marred by the keen and bitter attacks of his great rival Flood; such was 
the period at which the Chief Justice first entered the University of Dublin— 
at that time a gallery in the Irish House of Commons was set apart for the 
students of Trinity College, to which they had free admission, simply on the 
condition that they should appear in their academics. This was the school 
from which Bushe and Plunkett learned their first lessons in oratory—and in 
the Historical Society they first endeavoured to form their own style by the ad- 
vantage of the illustrious models that were before them. 

Of Mr. Bushe’s carly efforts in the Historical Society, nothing that we know 
of is preserved—at least nothing beyond the expressive eulogy of Grattan, who 
heard him once address the Society, and declared “that he spoke like an 
angel.” Tradition tells both of him and Lord Plunkett, what, after making 
reasonable allowance for exaggeration, may possibly be true, that some of their 
efforts in this arena of youthful competition, fully equalled the graver efforts of 
their maturer years. 

Much has been said and written with regard to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of these Historical Societies. They have been said to encourage an 
idle vicious habit of declamation, and to make young men talkers instead of 
thinkers. This is not the occasion to enter into a discussion of the subject— 
but we believe that all these disadvantages have been vastly overrated, and 
their advantages have never yet been appreciated as they ought to be. It is 
quite true that men who have not capacity to think, may learn to talk with- 
out thinking—and a debating society cannot gift men with mind. But where 
there is the mind to be wrought—where there is the capacity to be drawn out, 
we believe it difficult to overrate their advantage. Fools pass through them 
with no other advantage than the acquisition of a little pertness—but to men 
like Bushe and Plunkett, we are bold to say, that were the appeal made to 
themselves, they would acknowledge that their evenings in the Historical So- 
ciety were not the least valuable part of their collegiate course. That no such 
institution now exists in our University, we believe to be a matter much to be 
lamented—and while we can point to the men who received their oratorical 
education in the old College Historical Society, we may be pardoned if we feel 
regret that it has no successor. 

The circumstances which led to the expulsion of the Society from the walls 
of the College, have been detailed in the sketch already referred to. Mr. Miller 
was one of the most active agents in its suppression. Mr. Bushe warmly 
espoused the opposite side: and the interruption of their friendship which en- 
sued, was not made up for many years ; the society continued to meet outside 
the walls, and Mr. Bushe, just then called to the bar, was selected to deliver 
the closing address of the first extern session. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, it was natural that the effort on his part should be an extraordinary 
one ; and many passages of this address deserve a place among the highest 
models of Irish eloquence. 

From this address, the first of Mr. Bushe’s recorded efforts, we take the 
following passages :— 


‘“* « What,’ said he, ‘is our crime ? that we should be affronted by a general pro- 
seription—by an indiscriminate expulsion in our advanced life from that institution 
which our youth created, preserved and adorned—that our names should be igno- 
miniously obliterated, whose exertion, whose labours, whose honours, swell the 
numerous volumes now piled on your tables, at once displaying the glory and an- 
tiquity of your institution. But we will forgive our enemies everything but the 
necessity they have imposed on us of thus blazoning ourselves. Let panegyric, 
then, like satire, tread in the Flaminian way. Will you consent to affront your 
dead? Will you stoop to stigmatize, with posthumous disgrace, those departed 
friends, consecrated in your hearts and embalmed by every tender memorial? Will 

ou suffer that malignity, which spares not even the sanctuary of the grave, to 
msult the manes of your Temple Emmett? That name to this institution, to his 
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country, renowned and venerated—that loss which has been irreparable, but that, 
like the alternate lustre of the twin constellations, when he sank beneath the 
horizon, he left a brother luminary to irradiate the hemisphere. 

* * * * * 

‘“‘ There are men who have even put in issue whether oratory has been useful to 
mankind, and have reasoned eloquently against all eloquence. In what department 
of life, then, lies the danger of this fascinating destruction ? Did St. Paul mistake 
the spirit of Christianity, when he spoke with the tongues of angels and of men? 
Has religion, has charity suffered by the eloquence of Kirwan? That great man 
revived, if he did not create, pulpit eloquence. The dulness of mankind had con- 
spired with their vices to fetter the pulpit in the shackles of inexertion. The 
smallest attempt at composition was spurned at as conceited—any attempt at 
oratory derided as theatrical. Stupidity became orthodoxy, and genius re‘uctantly 
bridled itself at the peril of heresy. But the mighty powers of that man broke 
down the despotism of prejudice, and what was the consequence ? Churches over- 
flowed—religion disdained not the aid of genius; with an holy indignation he smote 
the haughty ones of the earth, and denounced them before their God. Pride, like 
Felix, trembled before him. His eloquence, at once pathetic and commanding, 
opened all the sources of compassion, and forced all the fortresses of vice. Flinty 
avarice, callous profligacy, selfish ambition, all melted before him—their tears and 
their alms flowed together. Captivity was released—the fatherless and orphans 
were adopted—the widow’s heart sang for joy. Nor did it endhere. The example 
was infectious—a sanctified emulation pervaded the profession—universal exertion 
took place—universal benevolence has followed it, and public charity has become 
the characteristic of our country. Bring me, then, the cold-hearted theologian, 
who tells me that oratory is anti-clerical, and I will tell him that he is unfit for his 
high calling, because his soul warms not his intellect in the discharge of it. He 
will never do that good to others which is the essence of his duty. He may serve 
out homilies with the phlegm of a Dutchman—he may laboriously entangle the 
simple duties of the gospel in the embarrassing mazes of a learned controversy, 
and profane its mysteries by presumptuous explication. He may make the Prophe- 
cies a riddle, and the Revelation a conundrum ; and think himself, like C2dipus, in 
virtue of his blindness, entitled to solve the enigma; but he is not the sanguine, 
the zealous, the efficient officer of God, who is to turn many to righteousness, and 
whose reward is, that he shall shine like the stars for ever and ever.” 


Mr. Bushe was called to the bar in Michaelmas term, 1793. His success as an 
advocate was rapid and decisive. His character had preceded him, and his 
family and rank gave every facility to his rise ; not but that he is said, in his 
earlier career, to have experienced the pressure of pecuniary difficulty—debts 
not of his own contracting, at least not altogether so, were paid off out of the 
income of his profession, and these embarrassments were not soon or easily got 
rid of. But still fortune and family connexions, and the prestige of an honourable 
name did lend their assistance to the young aspirant; and the success of 
Bushe cannot be reckoned among those triumphs of genius, in which it has 
conquered that most difficult of all obstacles the “ res angusta domi.” 

In 1799, Mr. Bushe was returned to the Irish parliament, for the Borough of 
Callan. The union was then the all-absorbing topic, and his only parliamen- 
tary speeches were on that question. Plunkett, Bushe, Saurin and Jebb, 
were among the young men who then opposed that measure with a vehemence 
of indignation, and an energy and violence of eloquence, to appreciate which 
we must enter into the feelings of the time. No measure could more natu- 
rally be resented by the national pride—to the excited feelings of the patriot 
the transfer of the parliament seemed the extinction of the national name. 
All felt more or less that the theatre of their glory, and their distinction was 
about to be torn down. The members of the Irish bar especially, were indig- 
nant at the proposed change. Bushe sincerely believed that the passing of the 
union would toll the knell of the independence, and the honour of his pro- 
fession—that the Irish barrister would be reduced to the rank of a mere petty 
provincial advocate, who could henceforth only embark in political life, at the 
sacrifice of his profession ; and with his profession, forfeit his independence ; 
these personal and professional considerations embittered, no doubt, the feelings 
of the men of whom we have spoken ; but they were not to be blamed, if they 
fancied they saw in the measure, not the consolidation of their country’s 
strength, but nothing save her degradation ; and there was, in the means that 
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were employed to conciliate support to the “measure, quite enough to excite 
the indignation of young and virtuous minds. 

Among the eloquent denouncers of the measure, Bushe held a foremost 
place—second only to Plunkett, for Grattan could not fairly be placed in com- 
petition with either—he won for himself unbounded popularity ; scorning the 
patronage which was then lavishly showered on every one who would support 
the ministerial measure, rejecting with a haughty and stern indignation, 
every temptation that beset his path, he kept no terms with the minister—he 
gave his indignation full play, and left in the firmness of his opposition, no 
doubt of its sincerity. 


‘Let me,” said he on one memorable occasion, ‘conjure this house to consider 
whether this is a transaction on which they are willing to commit themselves, their 
properties, their characters, and their children. Let me conjure them to weigh 
that question well, if every generous feeling be not banished from amongst us ; and 
if private honour and public virtue be not aname. Where is that spirit which in 
’82 swelled the crest, and ennobled the character of the Irish gentry? which 
achieved liberty for Ireland, extorted justice from England, and admiration from 
Europe? Is it fled and extinguished for ever? I will not believe it. But were 
every appeal to everything human fruitless and vain, I would invoke that Provi- 
dence which, even in my short life, has stretched his protecting arm so often over 
my country! In my short life, my country has been raised from a province to be- 
come a nation—has been protected from a bloody rebellion and a formidable inva- 
sion, and has seen one desperate attack against her liberties and constitution 
defeated and overthrown. D will rely on God to save Ireland.” * a ' 
On another, “I strip this formidable measure of all its pretences and its aggrava- 
tions. I look at it nakedly and abstractedly, and I ask but one question—will you 
give up your country? It is a measure which goes to degrade the country by 
saying it is unworthy to govern itself, and to stultify the parliament by saying 
it is incapable of governing the country. It is the revival of the odious and 
absurd title of conquest—it is the renewal of the abominable distinctions between 
the mother country and the colony—it is a denial of the rights of nature to a great 
nation, from an intolerance of its prosperity.” 


The union, however, was carried, and Bushe sincere in his belief that Ire- 
land was ruined, entertained serious thoughts of removing himself to the 
English bar. His position, however, was too secure at home, to be aban- 
doned, and fortunately, or unfortunately for himself, he was determined by 
the earnest remonstrances of his friends to cast his lot in Ireland, even though 
deprived of her parliament ; for six years he continued to labour in his pro- 
fession, each year adding to his fame and to his business. It was impossible 
for his genius and his abilities, to be much longer overlooked. In the summer 
of 1805 he was appointed one of his Majesty’s sergeants at law; and in the 
November of the same year, he accepted the appointment of Solicitor General. 

Lord Hardwick was at this time Lord Lieutenant, and the accession of 
Mr. Bushe was looked upon inthe light of a concession to the party then 
known by the name of liberal. Mr. Bushe’s opinions were well known to be 
in favour of Roman Catholic emancipation—opinions which, under all go- 
vernments, he consistently maintained. It was then, as it has been ever since, Mre 
Bushe’s enviable lot to be beloved and respected by all parties. Without any 
extreme political opinions, he never compromised the moderate ones which 
he did hold, and yet conciliated the esteem and respect, both of those who 
agreed, and those who differed with him. From the period of the union, he 
never mixed actively in political life. Plunkett sought the stirring scenes of 
the English parliament, and became involved in all the excitement of party 
contest. Saurin, one of the greatest lawyers, and one of the honestest men 
that ever Ireland produced, avoided, indeed, the English parliament, but was 
led by his strong Protestant feelings to identify himself with what was then 
the high Protestant party at home. Of these three great men, Bushe followed 
a course different from either of the others; like Saurin, he wisely declined the 
precarious honour of a seat in the English parliament; but unlike Saurin, 
with parliamentary, he renounced, in a great measure, political life. On the 
Catholic question, he was well known to entertain opinions contrary to Saurin. 
Bushe, however, unlike Plunkett, was no partizan, although both his principles 
and his convictions rather associated him with the whigs, 
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In 1806 was formed the ministry of “all the talents.” The Duke of Bedford 
was sent here as Lord Lieutenant, and Plunkett, who deserved it best, was made 
their attorney-general. Bushe continued to hold his place as solicitor. 

Parties were not then divided and pitted against each other as they are now ; 
and a change of ministry by no means involved a total change of officials, 
When the Whig ministry were turned out in 1807, the new ministry, though 
formed on anti-catholic principles, would, it is said, gladly have retained 
the services of a pro-Catholic attorney and solicitor. Plunkett was, however, 
mixed up in political contests too deeply to accede to such an arrangement, 
although Lord Grenville, the leader of that section of the political world to 
which he had attached himself, intimated to him that no political obligation 
would be violated by his retention of office. Plunkett did not continue attorney- 
general, whether it was that he thought it more expedient to decline the offer, 
or whether the arrangement was broken off from a wish to do something to 
conciliate the high Protestant party just then, perhaps, at the summit of their 
strength, it is now, perhaps, difficult to say—Certain, however, it is, that 
Plunkett did retire, and the vacant post was conferred, not on the liberal soli- 
citor, but on Saurin, the champion of Protestant ascendancy. Undoubtedly, 
in standing at the bar, and professional knowledge, Saurin’s claim to the office 
was the best sustained of the three; and with all Bushe’s powers as an advo- 
cate, he saw without jealousy, placed over him, the man who was admitted by 
general consent to be incomparably the best lawyer at the Irish bar. Saurin 
had afterwards the opportunity of more than requiting this generosity, by 
waiving his claims to the chief justiceship, in favour of his friend.* 

From this day forward, Plunkett and Saurin were rivals, as such men may 
be—neither of them ever lost the respect for the abilities of the other which 
genius ever shows to genius; but there were occasions when the smothered 
feeling, between them, especially on Plunkett’s part, broke out. Bound to Sau- 
rin by the ties of profession as well as friendship, more nearly, perhaps, attached 
to Plunkett by a community of sentiment and early personal regard, Bushe 
never forgot what was due to these conflicting feelings, and preserved the con- 
fidence, the esteem, and affection of both. 

It may surprise those of our readers who form their estimate of such matters 
from what they have seen of late years, where we have a new attorney-general 
every twelve months, and every judicial place is eagerly grasped at by the first 
law officers of the crown, to be told that the arrangements then made, con- 
tinued unaltered for fifteen years. Saurin and Bushe continued the law officers 
of the crown up to the year 1822, when Bushe was elevated to the chief justice- 
ship, and Saurin retired to make way again for his rival Plunkett. In nothing, 
perhaps, has the bar suffered more of late years, than in the rapid succession 
of men to its highest offices. It has lowered its dignity, and taken from its 
weight, to see the attorney-generalship instance after instance, converted into 
a mere resting place on the way to the place of a puisne judge. 

The character of the Chief Justice, as an advocate, belongs properly to this 
period of his life. All who remember him in the vigour of his eloquence agree 
in the report, that no advocate ever rivalled him in the power of persuading a 


* Although not strictly relevant to the subject of the present sketch, it may 
not be altogether unfitting here to mention an instance of a similar disposition to 
waive personal claims to superior professional merits, which is not generally 
known, and which ought not to be kept secret. When the place of chief baron of 
the Exchequer fell vacant in 1837, by the lamented death of Chief Baron Joy, the 
right to fill it devolved on Wolfe, the then attorney-general. The attorney- 
general urged strongly on the government the propriety of appointing to the va- 
cant place Baron Pennefather, unquestionably the fittest man at the Irish bar to fill 
it ; offering himself to accept the puisne judge’s place which would be left vacant 
by the promotion of Baron Pennefather ; and it was not until the government had 
positively stated, in reply to his repeated remonstrances, that they would under no 
circumstances consider the claims of Baron Pennefather, that Mr. Wolfe accepted 
the place of chief baron. 

Of the truth of this there is no doubt, and we mention it as an act of justice to 
the memory of one, who, whatever were his faults, political or personal, was never 
appreciated as he ought to have been, 
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jury. At Nisi Prius was his principal practice, and neither Plunkett nor Curran 
were ever so effective in winning verdicts as Bushe. The qualifications for a 
successful advocate at Nisi Prius are peculiar. Tact, and knowledge of human 
nature are, at least, as useful as eloquence. By these qualities, without any of 
the attributes of an orator, Scarlett became the most successful advocate at the 
English bar. Bushe equalled Scarlett in these, while he possessed what Scarlett 
wanted, the genius and the manners of an accomplished orator. It is impos- 
sible to overrate the power of so rare and so felicitous a combination. It was 
said of Bushe, that “ he charmed the verdict from the jury by the fascination 
of his eye.” His manner was calm, dignified, and grand. Kemble pronounced 
him, with truth, “the most perfect actor off the stage.” In every word, and 
in every look, the gentleman. We do not believe that Erskine, the great glory 
of the English bar, could for a moment, as an advocate to a jury, be placed in 
competition with Bushe. Much of this excellence was to be attributed to his 
manner—much to the brilliancy and versatility of his wit. There was no sub- 
ject so dark or so gloomy, that he did not brighten with the softer flashes of 
his genius. About his speaking there was none of that stern and severe 
grandeur which awes us in the speeches of Plunkett and Pitt. But there was 
that winning seductiveness of persuasion which more attracts our admiration, 
although it may fail in equally commanding our respect. The former style 
suits best the senate—but the latter, beyond all doubt, is best adapted for 
the bar. Not but that Mr. Bushe would have attained the highest honours as 
a parliamentary debater. The temptations of an extensive Nisi Prius practice 
have never untaught him his nature—to be an orator ;—and there is not one 
of his speeches to a common jury, which, while it was adapted to the capacities 
of those whom he addressed, is not marked by a chasteness of style, a brilliancy 
of imagination, and an epigrammatic terseness of language, which would have 
won the applause of a listening senate. 

His great merit at the bar was that which now places Edward Pennefather 
at the head of his profession, clearness of statement. It often falls to the lot 
of an advocate to be obliged to make himself master of facts, complicated and 
entangled in all the confused deductions of title to property, or tracing of 
descent. It sometimes requires no ordinary mind to see the case clearly—cers 
tainly no ordinary power to make it clear to others. No matter how compli- 
cated the facts—how confused the relations to each other or to the case—in the 
statement of Bushe they were reduced to clearness and order—and the most 
intricate combinations were made plain and obvious to the capacities of ordi- 
nary men. 

In 1806, the west of Ireland was disturbed by a formidable body of insur. 
gents, called by the fantastic yet significant name of “ Threshers.” It became 
necessary to send down a special commission to try them. Plunkett and 
Bushe both attended this commission on behalf of the crown—as Attorney and 
Solicitor-General. The occasion was an important one, and both of these fune- 
tionaries thought it right, in their addresses to the respective juries, to take the 
opportunity of inculcating upon the people at large, the duty of obedience to 
the laws. The commission was successful in restoring tranquillity to the 
district. 

During this commission, it several times fell to the lot of the Solicitor. 
General to state the case on behalf of the crown ; the first occasion upon which 
he addressed a jury he concluded in the following words :— 


‘Such are the few facts of the present case. The offence imputed to the 
prisoner is by the laws of the land most properly made capital ; and if his guilt 
shall be proved to your satisfaction, he must atone for it with his life. You will 
hear it proved by evidence, which, if my instructions do not deceive me, must 
satisfy your minds. If you shall believe that evidence, the highest of duties and 
the most solemn of obligations call upon you to convict the prisoner. If you do 
not believe it, you are bound to acquit him. If you entertain a doubt of his guilt, 
you are also bound to acquit him. But you will remember, gentlemen, that such 
a doubt as warrants an acquittal must not be light or capricious ; such as timidity 
or passion prompts, and weakness or corruption readily adopts. It must be such a 
doubt, as upon a calm view of the whole evidence, a rational understanding will sug 
gest to an honest heart ;—the conscientious hesitation of minds not influenced by party, 
pre-occupied by prejudice, or subdued by fear, 
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** Believe me, gentlemen, that upon the discharge of the duties of jurors, much 
of the fate of your country depends. In vain are those vigorous laws in force, 
which have been so maliciously represented and so credulously believed to have 
expired. In vain is your magistracy armed with those strong authorities and 
extensive powers, which in seasons of public disturbance are committed to their 
hands. In vain has the vigilance of his Majesty's Government brought justice 
home to your doors, by the speeding of this special commission at this unusual 
season, if men, impannelled like you, in the discharge of the most awful duty, 
ean be found to trifle with your consciences, forget your oaths, and betray your 
country. That, in seasons of public commotion, disaffection should prevail, and that 
panic should be excited, is only what one must expect: but I trust in God, that 
neither shall ever be found invading and prophaning that sanctuary of the law,—a 
jury box. Iwill fear no such consequence in your respectable county. I am 
satisfied that you will do your duties. If you do not, take upon yourselves the 
consequences. If this atrocious, though contemptible insurrection should get head 
in your county, in consequence of impunity and encouragement, and in its formi- 
dable progress involve the ruin of all that is dear and valuable to you, it would be a 
melancholy aggravation of your misfortunes that they ought to be attributed to 
yourselves.’ 


Our next extract is from a speech in a case in which an informer of the name 
of Lavin had been murdered, in the presence of his wife ; the actual murderers 
had escaped, but some persons of the name of Flynn, who had enticed him into 
a public-house, were indicted for a conspiracy to murder. The facts of the 
terrible tragedy may be told in Mr. Bushe’s own language. Lavin had been 
invited into a public- house, under the mask of friendship, by the prisoners, near 
relatives of a man against whom he had sworn informations :— 


**In this society, the unfortunate Lavin was persuaded to sit down and drink— 
and I entreat you, at this stage of the case, to pause and consider whether it is a 
circumstance reconcilable to your ordinary experience, that a company of per- 
sons, of whom the greater were the near relations and connections of those 


against whose lives Lavin had sworn, should, without some secret cause, select 
that very informer as the companion of their festive hours, receive him with friend- 
ship, and associate with him upon terms of conviviality. When you consider the natu- 
ral feelings of men so circumstanced, and the almost instinctive abhorrence in which 
all the lower classes of people in this country hold an informer, you will be of opinion 
that such a meeting, at such a time, in such a place, and between such persons, is 
at least extremely suspicious. As you will reason, the wife of Lavin felt: her 
foreboding heart was visited with a prescience of the scene that was to follow: 
she urged her infatuated husband to retire—but she urged him in vain; she 
looked significantly at him, made signs to him, pretended that she was particularly 
anxious to return on account of her children, who had been left alone, and by every 
means in her power endeavoured to aw aken the wretched victim from his infatu- 
ation. At this moment, the prisoners Col Flynn and Charles Flynn approached 
her ; they sat down, one at each side of her, they threw their arms around her 

neck, embraced her with treacherous and false caresses, soothed her impatience, 
importuned her to stay, offered that a girl then in the house should be sent home 
to take care of her children, and promised that her husband should return with her 

shortly : she was compelled to yield, and the devoted Lavin, regardless of her 
solicitations, seduced by their importunities, and affected by the liquor, remained 

the toils that had been spread for him. = . - 

In a short time the door flew open, five ruffians dressed in the habiliments of 
the Threshers, covered with white shirts and straw, rushed into the house; at 
their head stood Edward Durneen, armed with a hatchet—one of those against 
whom Lavin had sworn, and nephew to Edmund Durneen, who had left the 
congeny shortly before ;—four others followed him, armed with pikes and bayonets 
fixed on poles ; one of them was John O'Connor, against whom Lavin had also 
sworn; the others are as yet unknown. The moment that Lavin saw them he 
knew his fate; he rushed towards an inner room; the ruffian with the hatchet 
pursued him, and clove him to the earth with repeated blows: the wretched wife 
sprung to the relief of her husband; nature lent her more than ordinary strength ; 
she seized the barbarian by the hair, and brought him to the ground: the other 
monsters rushed upon their victim, and dispatche d him with more than thirty 
wounds, Durneen extricated himself from the woman, smote her to the ground 
with his hatchet, where his associates, after stabbing her in several places, left her 
for dead. I pause for a moment, and call on you to contemplate the degree to 
which those associations deprave the human character. If I was asked what could 
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afford the strongest evidence of the extinction of the moral sense and of the loss 
of every natural feeling, I would answer,—that the human heart must have arrived 
at its utmost possible depravity, when a being calling himself a man can lift his 
arm against the person of a woman—every generous feeling, ev ery social affection, 
nay, every natural instinct, must first be banished from the breast. But to raise 
murderous weapons against the life of an unoffending wife; who had sworn no 
informations, who had provoked no vengeance, whose only crime was, to have de- 
voted herself in an attempt to save her husband and the father of her children,— 
transcends the ordinary limits of human w ickedness, and can only be traced as the 
necessary consequences of those infernal associations, leagued for other purposes, 
but precipitated by the nature of their confederacy into the commission of ev ery 
crime. This observation may appear to apply rather to the actual murderers than 
to the prisoners at the bar. ‘I return to them :—while this dreadful tragedy was 
acting, not an arm was raised—not an effort was made—not an exclamation was 
uttered by one of the prisoners at the bar; I rest upon this striking fact—it 
appears to me decisive, and I think it must so appear to you. Suppose for a 
moment, that all other suspicious circumstances in this case were accounted 
for; that the original meeting with Col Flynn was purely accidental, that the 
convivial intercourse between Lavin and the prisoners in the house of Laurence 
Flynn, whose son he had accused, was natural, that their caresses of his wife were 
undissembled, that their importunate anxiety to detain him was sincere and un- 
affected. Let all this be taken for granted, and it will only make it the more 
extraordinary that the prisoners at the bar should have remained passive spectators 
of this horrid massacre ; that so many human beings could look upon such a scene 
unmoved; that men bound by the laws of hospitality should see their guest but- 
chered before their faces, without any interference ; that so many Irishmen—of a 
nation supposed to be characterized by manly courage and a generous spirit, and 
certainly distinguished for prowess of body and physical powers—should, without 
one effort, see an unfortunate man and a helpless woman mangled before their 
faces, is w hat no experience of the human character can account for upon ordinary 
principles, and what I fear, in dreadful anticipation of your verdict, is irrecon- 
cilable with every supposition, except that of their guilt.” 


In another case, after describing the provisions of the laws which relate to 
combination in Ireland, he proceeds :— 


“‘ This code of laws is peculiar to this country, and is only called into operation 
in seasons of public tumult and disturbance ; the experience of many years is at once 
a melancholy attestation of its necessity, and a convincing proof of its effic racy. 
Illegal association and tumultuous insurrection seem to be the particular mischief 
of this land; but there is no instance (where an open rebellion has not raged) in 
which those laws have not been found adequate to the suppression of the evil. 

‘It is but just to call them severe; but it is also just to call them merciful: they 
roceed upon that soundest of principles, the prevention of crime, and upon the 
nown tendency of unlawful associations to produce it. In the case of individuals 

the progress from one offence to another is easy, but in the case of associated 
criminals it is rapid; the very nature of unlawful association is to inflame the 
passions of one man by the passions of another, and to bring into general action 
the collected vices of many. The man whose own temptations or frailty would be 
insufficient to urge him onward in the career of guilt, whose own reason or com- 
punction might arrest his progress, is borne along with the torrent ; bad example 
decides him—false shame hardens him, and he is precipitated, scarcely v chntatlly, 
and almost necessarily, into the commission of every crime. 

“It is therefore a humane, as well as a wise sy stem of laws, which denounces 
the highest punishment against every offence, of whatever character, which from 
its nature is likely to lead to the higher and most aggravated enormities. Its 
evidence is exemplified by the history and progress of these mischievous associa- 
tions. Some base and cowardly incendiary, afraid to show himself, spreads amongst 
the ignorant and deluded multitude the spirit of discontent. The humility of the 
condition of the lower orders is represented as a grievance ; every inconvenience 
of which they can complain is represented as an abuse; their ignorance is played 
upon, their passions are fired, they are taught to confederate, and the solemnity of 
an oath is profaned in order to bind them to each other for the pretended purpose 
of redressing their wrongs. Their association is feeble, w ithout money and arms ; 
een aee plunder, the invasion of the honest man’s peaceful dwelling—- 

ecomes necessary to their progress. Rapine and violence thus become familiar ; 
every loyal man becomes their enemy; fear makes them cruel and vindictive, and 
torture and assassination are the base and ready instruments of ‘confederated and 
guilty ruffians, Thus every moral principle is rapidly extinguished, every sense 
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of obligation is lost ; that consummation in vice to which an individual gradually 
habituates himself, a conspirator arrives at speedily—sometimes instantaneously, 
and the unfortunate and deluded wretch, who perhaps in the morning associates 
with others, as he is taught to believe, for the redress of grievances and the reform- 
ation of abuses, before the evening sun has set upon him is involved in the compli- 
eated guilt of robbery and murder, covered with crimes and stained with blood.” 


In the latter part of the year 1811, Mr. Bushe was placed in a position 
which made large demands upon his powers. Government, in the anxiety to 
suppress the Catholic Convention, which even then was growing formidable— 
indicted two of its members under Lord Clare’s Convention Act. That act 
makes it criminal for any body to assume the right of representing the people, 
or any portion of them, except the two Houses of Parliament and the chartered 
corporations. Under this act a prosecution was instituted against two members 
of the Catholic board, who had been returned as representatives of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Mary’s parish, in the city of Dublin. It was under- 
stood that the prosecution was to be a nominal one—to try the legality of the 
existence of the board. Intense interest was excited on the subject of the 
trial as the question of Catholic Emancipation was believed to be involved in 
the result. Saurin felt no difficulty about the trial. The conscientious op- 
ponent of emancipation, he acted entirely with his feelings. Not so, however, 
the Solicitor-General: he agreed with the object of the convention, however 
he disapproved their proceedings. His position, therefore, was one of some 
embarrassment—an embarrassment, however, in which the proceedings of the 
Catholic board not unfrequently placed the advocates of their claims. The 
occasion was a trying one, and not the less so, because upon the political ques- 
tion itself he was opposed to the Attorney-General, his leader in the case. But 
the genius of Bushe rose superior to all the embarrassments of his position—he 
did justice to his own feelings and his own opinions, yet full justice to his cause. 
He vindicated the laws and the constitution, but separated the men he prosecuted 
from the cause they advocated. 

Dr. Sheridan, a physician, and Mr. Thomas Kirwan, a merchant, were the 
persons selected as the objects of the prosecution. After several legal delays, 
the trial of Dr. Sheridan proceeded at the bar of the King’s Bench, on the 
2ist November, 1811. 

The Attorney-General stated the case for the Crown, in an able and tempe- 
rate speech, from which the question of the propriety of emancipation was alto- 
gether excluded—he charged on the originators of the convention the design, 
under the mask of seeking emancipation, of attempting a separation of the 
countries—on the ground that the proceedings of the convention, so far from 
being necessary to the support of the Catholic petition, were in reality calcu- 
lated to retard its success. 

This forbearance of the Attorney-General, from political discussion, did not 
suit the purposes of the prisoner's counsel. Their client's interest, and therefore 
their duty, was, to make the trial a political one—and Mr. Burrowes, the elo- 
quent counsel for the prisoner, addressed them in a most masterly appeal on the 
grievances of the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. At the conclusion 
of his address, Mr. Bushe claimed the privilege of reply. The prisoner’s coun- 
sel, naturally fearful of the effect which would be produced by the eloquence of 
Mr. Bushe, and even more than this, by his well-known opinions on the Roman 
Catholic claims, insisted that as the prisoner had called no evidence, there should 
be no reply on the part of the Crown ; or that if such a privilege existed, it was 
a personal one to the Attorney-General, and one which he must exercise in per- 
son, if at all. The court ruled against them upon both points, but with the 
consent of the Crown, a second counsel for the prisoner was allowed to address 
the jury. Mr. Goold followed the example of his leader, with equal, if not 
superior eloquence and power. The administration on one side—the people of 
Ireland on the other, were described as the parties in the cause ; the advocates 
were the advocates of a nation—the cause of public liberty was their client. 
These appeals, into which every topic that could excite were introduced with 
consummate skill, made their impression on the jury. From Mr. Bushe’s 
reply we can find room but for one or two passages. He began by commenting 
on the line of defence taken by the prisoner's counsel ;— 
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‘Gentlemen of the Jury, I offer myself to your attention, with very little hope 
of engaging it. You have witnessed such displays of a splendid eloquence—so 
many enthusiastic appeals have been made to your passions ;—you have been 
dazzled by light, an so heated by fire, that I must, at least, wait until the tem- 
perature of your minds shall have cooled. I must allow you to recover from the 
intoxication of your feelings, or I must despair of making any impression by an 
address, in which, it is my determination to confine myself exclusively to the only 
two topics which seem to have been forgotten this day—at least they seem to have 
been thought of comparative insignificance—the law and the facts of the case now 
before you.” 

The following was his description of the policy of the convention act :— 


‘* The framers of this law well knew the tendency of such associations as it pro- 
hibits ; they well knew that worthy and honourable men might engage in them,— 
as I have no doubt that worthy and honourable and loyal men would engage in the 

‘atholic Committee, with the purest and the best of motives. But the policy of 
the law is pointed at the probable mischiefs, and the very preamble of the act is 
directed to the dangers, which, in the language of the statute, may ensue. What 
man can answer for the intermixture of those very different characters which must 
find their way into such an assembly? I know that the Catholic nobility and 
clergy,—amongst whom are to be found the most respectable of men—were to be 
constituent parts ; but I know that every county was to send ten, and every parish 
in this city to send five members. Who will answer for the description of persons 
that must find their way into this motley congregation? It is not from such men 
as Lord Fingall, and Lord Southwell, and Sir Edward Bellew, and the other 
honourable men of the Catholic persuasion, that such danger is to be apprehended ; 
short-lived, indeed, would be their influence. Perhaps the worst men would not be 
the most numerous in this assembly—it signifies not ; a small majority of agitators 
is always sufficient for mischief. The history of mankind shows that they have 
always prevailed ; in every such assembly they float, and the good are precipitated. 
But the policy of this act is not merely pointed at the intermixture of bad, but the 
degeneracy of good characters. What man can answer for himself, in going into 
a self-constituted political society? His first steps are deliberate; his first 
motives are good; his passions warm as he proceeds ; the applause, never given to 
moderation, intoxicates him; the vehemence of debate elates, and the success of 
eloquence inflames him ; he begins a patriot, he ends a revolutionist. Is this faney 
or history? I well remember—who can forget ?—the first National Assembly of 
France. Composed of every thing the most honourable, gallant, venerable, and 
patriotic in that kingdom ; called together for the noblest and the purest purposes, 
the nobility and the prelacy united with the representatives of the people, and the 
three estates promised the regeneration of the country. What was the result ? 
The wise, and the good, and the virtuous were put down, or brought over by the 
upstart, and the factious, and the demagogue ; they knew not the lengths they 
were going ; they were drawn on by an increasing attraction—step after step, and 
day after day—to that vortex in which have been buried even the ruins of every 
establishment, religious and political, and from whose womb has sprung that 
colossal despotism which now frowns upon mankind. What has become of that 
gallant nobility ? where are the pious prelates of that ancient kingdom? One by 
one, and crowd by crowd, they have fallen upon the scaffold, or perished in insur- 
rection. Some—less fortunate—drag out a mendicant exile in foreign lands ; and 
others, condemned to a harder fate, have taken refuge in a tyrant’s court, and are 
expiating the patriotism of their early lives by the servility of their latter days.” 


It is not easy to over estimate the merit of the following striking contrast 
between the right of representation conferred on the people by the constitu. 
tion, and that claimed by the Catholic convention. 


‘* What is that most precious right of the people of these countries, which the 
catholic committee is about to usurp? The right of representation: that which 
distinguishes us from all the nations of the earth. Is it unrestrained ? and, until 
the announcing of this catholic committee, was it ever uncontrolled? The rights 
and qualifications of electors are measured by property, situation, and indepen- 
dence. The freeholders of the country alone can exercise them ; and some classes 
are excluded, on account of their supposed dependence. The title to be an elector 
must be ascertained by registry, and identified by record. The capacity to be 
elected is confined within necessary restrictions ; the law of election is complicated 
and nice, and a particular tribunal is constituted to administer it. The king’s 
writ issues to the public officer, and under the heaviest responsibilities he obeys, 
and executes it. When the senate is convened, the members are under the contro ; 
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of their speaker. Their very privilege of speech is definite; and their duration 
depends upon the king, who can prorogue or dissolve them. Such is the utmost 
right of representation which the freest constitution upon earth allows to the 
people; and if the popular part of that constitution were not thus restrained, it 
would degenerate into wild democracy, and fatal anarchy. Compare this right of 
representation with that claimed by the catholic committee, and in the contrast 
behold the wisdom of the Convention Act, and the necessity of these prosecutions. 
See what is the constitution of those self-created parliaments, which that statute 
denounces as illegal, and which this prosecution is instituted to put down. What 
is their law of election? what their qualification of freeholders ? what is their 
description of candidates ? I assert not too much, when I assert, if the legitimate 
parliament of the realm were to be assembled as this committee has been, that the 
constitution would not survive the first election. What is their claim to this 
monstrous assumption of power? It grows actually out of their numbers, and 
the catholics assert it, because they are four or five millions of people. What, 
then, are four or five millions to elect ? whose writ summonses them ? what officer 
in each county is to hold the election? who is to decide upon the votes ? who is to 
identify the successful candidate? Every man of the four millions is qualified to 
be an elector or a representative ; and in the county of Meath, my Lord Fingall, 
in the exercise of either character, might be jostled by a beggar or a rebel, 
claiming a superior qualification. Can it be the constitution, or the law, that 
what is denied to the parliament, shall be allowed to a committee; and that all the 
evils of democracy shall be let loose upon the land—universal suffrage, promiscuous 
eligibility, and indiscriminate representation? But suppose this extraordinary 
meeting to assemble, who is to control them if they run riot? Who is their 
speaker ? who is their serjeant-at-arms ? Who will have the authority—if any 
one has the courage—to check licentious and disaffected declamation? Who is 
the man, of any rank, that would have spirit or power to interrupt or rebuke a 
factious orator ? which of the loyal men in that assembly would venture to chide 
an inflammatory harangue, offensive to his feelings, and odious to his principles ? 
If in such an assembly, a rash young man, inflamed by debate, should loudly 
assert, that the glorious yeomanry of Ireland were the exterminators of their 
countrymen, and should eulogize and hold up to veneration and respect the rebels 
of 1798, as patriots and martyrs,—who is there to call him to order ?. What man, 
in a popular and self-constituted assembly, would venture to interrupt him? The 
very nature and constitution of the assembly generates danger and encourages ex- 
cess. Compare such a constitution with the established authorities of the land, 
all controlled, confined to their respective spheres, balancing and gravitating to 
each other ;—all symmetry, all order, all harmony. Behold, on the other hand, 
this prodigy in the political hemisphere, with ecéentrie course and portentous 
glare, bound by no attraction, disclaiming any orbit, disturbing the system, and 
affrighting the world.”* 


Dr. Sheridan was acquitted—the jury, under the impression produced by his 
advocate’s appeal, were able to find a doubt in the evidence establishing 
his presence at the convention—the crown, however, proceeded with the 
trial of Mr. Kirwan, the January following. Mr. Burrowes, on this occa- 
sion, adopted the same course as on the former trial, and denounced the prose- 
cution as bigotry and intolerance and charged the government with a design to 
put down the Catholic people of Ireland. Stung by these reproaches, the 
solicitor-general replied in a speech approaching nearer to invective than any 
other of his addresses. His sarcasms assumed more of the appearance of indig- 
nation. In this memorable address, he declared that he wished that parliament 
would “ throw open the constitution to the Roman Catholics, as open as was 
his heart, but declared that they must not be permitted to cut their way to 
the constitution through the wounded laws of their country ;” while, though, not 
young, he hoped he might live to see such an adjustment of the question as 


* It will be worth while for those who are curious in tracing the germs of thought, 
to compare, with the striking imagery of the closing passage, the celebrated pero- 
ration of Sir Robert Peel’s speech, in the debate on the repeal of the union in 1834. 
When we recollect that Peel was an intense admirer of Bushe—that he was Secre- 
tary in Ireland, in 1811—and was perhaps listening to this very burst of eloquence, 
it is not fanciful to conjecture that this passage supplied him with the hint which, 
in his union speech, he followed up with such splendid effect. The suggestion 
takes nothing from the merit of the justly-admired peroration to which we have 
referred, 
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« would leave he Catholic nothing to complain of, and the Protestant nothing 
to fear.” 

In this prosecution the crown were more successful, and Mr. Kirwan was 
found guilty. 

That the solicitor-general keenly felt the imputations of intolerance from 
Mr. Burrowes, the following passage amply proves :— 


‘“‘I wish that he had spared another topic, and had not charged the government 
of the country with a determination to put down the Catholic people. I should 
hope—and I believe that those words hastily escaped his lips, and that he had scarcely 
uttered them, till he wished to retract them. They suit not with his character, 
who is less distinguished by splendid talents, than by the virtues of his heart, and 
who, I am sure, would not condescend to adopt the vulgar calumny, which flings 
indiscriminate obloquy, and imputes intolerance and bigotry to every man engaged, 
however conscientiously, in the discharge of public duty. I shall not deny, that 
the imputation coming from him wounds me ; and that I had hoped that in twenty 
years, in which I had not ceased to love and admire him, and in which I have 
laboured to deserve his esteem, I had not earned the character of a bigot. I 
acquit him of intending such a charge; but those who are every day indulging in 
such an accusation, little know the men against whom they direct it ; they little 
know the exalted and noble personage, who presides in the government of this 
country, or the character of those who have the honour to serve him, if they sup- 
pose them to be actuated by bigotry and intolerance, or of prejudice against our 
fellow subjects, on account of their religious opinions.” 


In our anxiety to present our readers with any fragments we can glean of 
the reports of that eloquence which all agree produced such magic effects, we 
are aware that we have far exceeded the limits ordinarily assigned to a sketch of 
this kind, while we have omitted much that would have given perhaps the fairest 
specimen of his powers. We still, however, must notice that which was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable incident in Mr. Bushe’s forensic life—if not in the judicial 
records of Ireland since the Union—we mean the celebrated trial of the King 
against O'Grady, a trial which, depending altogether upon a black-letter point of 
law, excited as much feeling, and was the occasion of the display of as much 
eloquence, knowledge, and research, as any controversy that ever occupied our 
courts. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire held the office of clerk of the pleas in the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland, an office, at that time, of very considerable emo- 
lument. On the 5th of February, 1816, his lordship died. The practice 
hitherto had been that the crown exercised the appointment to this office; but 
on this vacancy occurring, Chief Baron O'Grady believing the appointment, 
hitherto made by the crown, to be a usurpation on the right of his office, pro- 
ceeded to appoint his son, Mr. Waller O’Grady, before the crown had made 
any appointment. On the 12th of February, Mr. O'Grady received his appoint- 
ment to this valuable office, the emoluments of which almost equalled those of 
chief baron; on the same day he presented himself to the judges of the court 
for admission, and was, without any notice to the crown, admitted to the office 
in the usual form, and sworn in open court. 

The law officers of the crown believing the right of appointment to be vested 
in the King, proceeded to question this admission, not by an application to the 
Court of Exchequer, but by an information in the nature of quo warranto in 
the King’s Bench. The defendant having set out his title, an appoint- 
ment by the Chief Baron, and an admission by the court, the case came on to 
be tried in the month of November, at the bar of the King's Bench. 

The Attorney-General was, of course, responsible for this proceeding ; 
the Solicitor equally so. Mr. Plunkett was the leading counsel for the Chief 
Baron; and it was generally understood, that he meant to arraign the entire 
proceeding, on behalf of the crown, as unconstitutional and despotic. Mr. 
Bushe, of course, was bound to defend the conduct of the crown—his friends 
trembled for the encounter. Plunkett had been, several years, his senior at 
the bar ; and before Bushe came into practice, had deserted the arena of nisi 
prius, for the higher and more lucrative chancery practice, to which his pecu- 
liar powers so eminently adapted him. Bushe and he had never been fairly 
matched—they were now about to be pitted against each other, in a fierce and 
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an angry encounter—the Solicitor’s friends not unnaturally looked with anxiety 
for the result. 

The records of this extraordinary trial, will long remain a wonderful mo- 
nument of genius, eloquence, and knowledge. The Chief Baron, rested his 
claim on a common law right, incident to his office, asserting that the 
judges of the court had the custody of the records, and therefore, of neces- 
sity, appointed the clerk who enrolled them, while all rights of appointment, 
which had originally belonged to the court at large, had, by the practice of 
the court, devolved upon the chief. In England, the similar officer was 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but it was said, that this ap- 

ointment had vested in him, as formerly chief judge of the court. It had 
yeen decided, that the appointment to these offices, in the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas in England, were in the chiefs of these courts. The Chief 
Baron asserted that they had it by the common law right, on which he rested 
his own claim. The crown contended that they had it by a special prescrip- 
tion, which could not apply to any other court. Such an argument, natu- 
rally involved the entire early history and constitution of the courts of law, 
and the nature of the judicial office; and no part of that history, or prin- 
ciple of that constitution was left uncanvassed in its discussion. The question 
was directly one of law, but it was far from being adry one. On the con- 
trary, all that could interest the constitutional lawyer, all that could engage 
the attention of the historical antiquarian, all that could throw light upon the 
early progress of our monarchical and judicial system, must, more or less, 
be discussed in its investigation. These men who argued it, were worthy of 
such a cause. No authority, however remote, was left unnoticed that could 
possibly throw light on the case—the records of antiquity were ransacked with 
an industry equal to the brilliancy with which the materials were employed ; 
and the principles and practice of our judicial constitution, brought out from 
the lore of antiquated and obsolete usages with a clearness and a power never 
perhaps surpassed. The advocates of the Chief Baron were Mr. Plunkett 
and Mr. Burton; the crown, of course, was represented by Saurin and Bushe. 

The case was twice heard: once at a trial at bar in the King’s Bench, be- 
fore a jury, whose office was, however, merely nominal on the occasion; again 
upon a writ of error before the twelve, or rather nine judges ; the chief judges 
of all the courts declining to take any part in the adjudication. Judgment was 
in both instances for the crown; Baron Smith was the only dissentient in the 
court above, and that singular man vindicated his solitary dissent from the 
opinion of his brethren, in an elaborate and characteristic judgment which oc- 
cupied an entire day in its delivery. 

This was the occasion upon which Mr. Plunkett’s bitter feeling towards 
Saurin was unequivocally, and as it appears from some passages in the trial, to 
Saurin himself, most unexpectedly manifested. Mr. Burton’s speech, upon the 
trial, was admitted in reasoning, and purely legal eloquence, to be the master- 
piece of the occasion ; but he strictly confined himself to the subjects upon 
which the court had to decide. Plunkett, however, on the trial in the King’s 
Bench, assailed, in the most unmeasured terms, the proceeding of the crown ; 
he said that the judges of the Court of Exchequer were brought as criminals to 
the bar of another tribunal of co-ordinate jurisdiction. He denounced the prero- 
gative information as oppressive and vexatious, as jacobinical, revolutionary, and 
unconstitutional ; as bringing the courts of justice into disrepute, and treating 
the Barons of the Exchequer with contempt. He relied upon the admission of 
Mr. O’Grady, by the Court of Exchequer, as a judicial determination of his 
claims, which could not constitutionally be questioned by a court of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction, as the crown was in this instance attempting to do by the form 
of a criminal proceeding. 

This invective, which was delivered with all the power of sarcasm of which 
Plunkett was so great a master, was evidently directed against Saurin, who had 
spoken before Plunkett. Bushe, however, was not to be separated, as in reason 
and justice he could not be, from his friend. It was his duty to reply on behalf 
of the crown :— 


‘* Had this case been confined to the shape in which it would have been found, if 
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nothing had occurred in the progress of it, but the plain and temperate statement 
of the attorney-general, and the powerful and lawyer-like argument of Mr. Burton, 
it would not be necessary for me to do more than to argue the question which they 
have already discussed. But it has taken a different turn; and my highly esteemed 
friend, Mr. Plunkett, has thought it necessary to give the case such a different 
direction, that if I were not to follow the course he has adopted, I should be most 
unworthy of the situation which I hold, and most deserving of the contempt to 
which he has held me up. In making use of that very unpleasant expression, I do 
not wish to be understood as forgetting or doubting the sincerity of what he has 
said of the private characters of myself and the attorney-general, and of his per- 
sonal feelings towards us: I have no doubt of his sincerity: and I am persuaded 
that he has attacked our official conduct under the impulse of the strong sense ofa 
painful duty, which as he conceived, made it imperiously necessary for him to do 
so. I shall take the same course, and adopt the same distinction upon which he 
has acted, of separating the measures from the men; and with the highest regard 
for him, I am not afraid to say, that as it is my painful, so it is my easy duty to 
shew, that in converting my Lord Chief Baron’s claim into an attack upon the ser- 
vants of the crown, and upon its prerogative, his zeal has precipitated him into an 
oblivion of what was due to his friends, his client, and himself. 

‘*T appear before your lordships in a very different character from that of a 
counsel advocating the rights of a party. If I were, upon a question of property, 
to appear at your lordships’ bar, in support of an opinion, of the rectitude of which 
I was not perfectly persuaded, I should act merely in the exercise of a professional 
duty. The discussion, by professional partizans on either side, of difficult and 
intricate questions of law, has always led to the result of truth, and to the esta- 
blishment of those sound and wise principles which constitute the law of the land. 
But when I am not in the exercise of a professional duty, but come in my official 
character to defend the official conduct of my learned colleague, the attorney-gene- 
ral, it is totally different. If I feel his conduct to have been illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, oppressive, jacobinical, and revolutionary, I have no obligations of profes 
sion to bind me to such a miscreant.—No obligation but one, which would call upon 
me to renounce my office, and fliftg from me the gown which I could no longer wear 
without disgrace, 

“But the moment I have persuaded myself that such a charge is unjust, from 
that moment I am identified with my friend, and feel myself, with him, put upon 
my trial: from that moment, I am called upon to defend us both (monstrous pro- 
position!) in a Misi Prius trial, against a charge of tyranny, oppression, cruelty, 
jacobinism, and revolution. I hope then, my learned friend, Mr. Plunkett, will con- 
sider me to manifest my esteem for him, and to prove myself worthy of his esteem 
for me, in refuting such a charge—I will not say retorting it.” 


Bushe’s triumph in this instance ‘was complete. His whole speech is full of the 
deepest learning—the most brilliant eloquence, and the most fascinating wit. 
Plunkett was admitted not to have the best of the encounter. To give our 
readers a fair idea of what Bushe was, as an advocate, the whole speech should 
be read—one or two passages we must transcribe :— 


“*T have hitherto observed upon the imputed illegality of this proceeding, and 
the mistaken feeling under which the Chief Baron has, I doubt not, been actuated in 
attacking this quo warranto. But, as to the alleged jacobinism, of bringing into 
contempt the judgment of the Court of Exchequer—it is a word which I wish I 
had not heard used—it belongs not to my vocabulary: I borrow it from one to 
whom I wish not to return it: I should rather consign it to oblivion as unworthy 
of either of us: this jacobinism consists in an alleged contempt of the Court of 
Exchequer : and we are represented as bringing the four barons of the Exchequer 
as criminals to the bar of this court to be amerced. These were the words, which 
I would were forgotten. Ihave already stated what I think of the conduct of my 
Lord Chief Baron: if he fail, nothing is imputable to him but mistake. I think he 
has failed, but he deserves no man’s censure. It now remains for me to protect 
the characters of his brethren, from an equal slander cast upon them. It is alleged, 
that the admission of the defendant is their judicial determination upon the qualifi- 
cation of the officer, and the legality of the appointment :—I wrote down the words 
—I would not trust to my memory, when my memory was called upon to preserve 
what disgusted my feelings, and revolted against my understanding. The vene- 
rable judges of that court are said to have decided the legality of this appoint- 
ment. I cannot be mistaken—if I could, my recollection yeele be supported by 
the question which was yesterday propounded to Mr. Baron George, and against 
the answering of which i felt it my duty to call on the attorney-general to protest 
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—not for the purpose that has been weakly and erroneously imagined—but I called 
upon him to throw himself between the Court of Exchequer ‘and the indiscreet 
eneneD, which would have libelled them. The question which is on your 
lords ships’ notes, was, ‘ Whether before the appointment by my Lord Chief Baron, 
there was not a » commmenhtation between him and the rest of the court upon the 
subject of the appointment, and whether the authorities were not submitted to 
them previous to the appointment, and their judicial determination upon it.’ I 
here take my stand, and I say, that if this is asserted to bea judicial determination, 
I deny it, not for the sake of the crown—but for the honour of my country, and of 
the venerable and learned barons who compose that court—whom individually I 
respect, and collectively I revere. I consider those learned and venerable judges, 
to have conducted themselves upon that, as they do upon all other occasions, with 
the strictest propriety, and as the chief baron was perfectly justified in appointing 
to the office, if he conscientiously conceived it to be within his grant, so they in 
swearing in the officer upon the faith of his lordship’s appointment, merely pro- 
nounced. upon his prima facie title, leaving it to be disputed by any person, who 
might allege a better, but never conceiving ‘that they were pronouncing a judic ial 
determination to control the judgment of this court, much less to oust its juris- 
diction. What is a judicial act? A deliberate, well considered, slowly formed 
opinion of upright and learned men, after hearing both sides—the grave and 
solemn judgment of wise and cautious men, publicly declared upun the rights 
of parties, fully heard, openly discussed, and impartially considered. If that be 
a just description, what is this which is blasphemously called an adjudication ? 
Is any man, I ask, desperately indiscreet enough to say, that the Court of 
Exchequer has pronounced a judgment, in the absence’ of one party? It 
would be presumptuous in me to recall to your lordships’ recollection the 
nature of your judicial oaths: you know how strong is the oath of the barons 
of the exchequer: you know that it binds them to the maintenance of the 
king’s rights, against all opposers: you know that this principle is acted 
upon in the Court of Exchequer, with a scrupulosity, which (to borrow 
Mr. Plunkett’s phrase) seems to border upon pedantry. If a person brings an 
ejectment for lands under custodiam, or resorts to the commonest proceeding, 
without notice to the attorney-general, he is attached: even to the value of five 
shillings, so carefully protected are the rights of the crown, that if a man comes 
nto the court with the most equitable case that ever was spread upon a bill, if the 
remotest interest of the crown could be affected by it, even the fictitious interest 
of property being under custodiam at the suit of a subject, that bill is dismissed 
unless the attorney-general be made a party. What was the proceeding here? a 
judgment—against whom? against that king, whose rights and privileges, whose 
treasure and patronage the barons of the exchequer are sworn to defend—a judg- 
ment without hearing him—a judgment after three minutes deliberation—’pon an 
appointment made by the chief baron, before my Lord Buckinghamshire was yet 
laid in his grave—by that very chief baron who was sworn not to obstruct the 
crown’s rights w ithout notice, and who is now most improperly represented, as 
telling his s sovereign that he is an usurper—and that his predecessors have been 
usurpers for five hundred years. That court which was specially formed for the 
maintenance of the king’s rights, is scandalously alleged to have decided against 
his title as an usurpation, after it has existed and been enjoyed for a period of five 
centuries! alleged to have decided upon it, without hearing him—without notice 
to his attorney- ~general —in a corner of the court, with no more solemnity than the 
swearing in of a common attorn ney! and this is what is called “ the ratification by 
the Court of Exchequer, and this is the adjudication on account of which the 
Court of Exchequer is not to be brought before any other court! What is this rati- 
fication? This—that a case which is now alleged to be so complicated and diffi- 
cult, as to require Mr. Plunket to speak for two ‘days, and Mr. Burton for nearly 
two, in order to make it intelligible—that this case which has exhausted all their 
learning and all their ingenuity—this case which has already occupied six days 
before your lordships—was decided by a ‘ solemn adjudication” of the Court of 
Exchequer in fewer minutes than Mr. Burton has consumed hours in discussing it. 
A solemn adjudication!! Was I not right to call in the attorney-general to pro- 
tect the reputation of the Court of Exchequer? I know what answer Baron 
George would have given—I know he would have repelled the insult with indigna- 
tion : he would have said, “‘ What, sir, da you mean or presume to ask me, whether 
I looked into the authorities, and considered the principles in my chamber in the 
resence of one only of the partics, and in the next moment decided upon the 
nch in the absence of the other?” Such would be the answer of Mr. Baron 
George ; had he given any other, I cannot better announce my veneration for him, 
than by saying I could not have believed him; I would have set up his character 
against his oath—I would have supposed, that in the course of a long and laborious 
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life, his memory had been impaired—they talk of presuming acts of parliament ; 
I would go farther, I would presume a miracle, rather than that the barons of the 
Exchequer had decided in chamber upon the statement of one party, and in court 
in the absence of the other. This is not only a libel on the court, but pre-eminently 
a libel upon the Chief Baron: it represents him as advocating the case in his cham- 
ber, and then deciding it upon the bench. Such a slander, [ will venture to say, 
never was pronounced. I now begin almost to think that the cases which my 
learned friend, the attorney-general, has brought into this court for libels upon the 
administration of justice, were weak and trivial, and justified the mob-clamour 
which was raised against him on their account: the most malignant of them was 
nothing compared to this. It is the peculiar misfortune of the Chief Baron, that 
the defence of his character is entrusted to those who are counsel against his claim: 
and I think I may demand credit when I say, that even in resisting his claim, I 
feel it a paramount duty growing out of my veneration and respect for him, to 
rescue the fame of a chief judge from the vile insinuation which has been thrown 
out against it. Had this been a judicial determination, my Lord Chief Baron 
O’Grady would have followed the example of Lord Holt—he would have sat un- 
covered, amongst his counsel as a client in his own court. What is it that has 
occasioned a vacancy on that bench? Why do we now deplore the absence of the 
learned and upright chief justice? And why are you, my lords, deprived of the 
benefit of his learning, and you, gentlemen of the jury, unenlightened by his 
wisdom? Because at a distance imperceptible, except to the purest eye, he fore- 
saw the possible clashing of interest and duty, and with characteristic delicacy, 
fled from the eneounter. He has a chaste and lofty mind—a clean and fresh heart 
—not parched by the thirst of gain. He sees intuitively what is honourable, and 
shrinks instinctively from what is base. He conceived that the judicial atmosphere 
would be tainted by even the possible intermixture of _— interests with public 
duty, and his pure spirit enka breathe it. When I thus record the conduct of 
my Lord Holt, and do justice to that of my Lord Chief Justice Downes, I only 
attribute to them what I am convinced the Chief Baron himself would have done, 
had he been to pronounce a judiciak decision in the Court of Exchequer. I am 
bound by my respect for him to believe that he never considered this as a judicial 
decision. The most malignant enemy could not have devised such a charge, the 
most credulous enemy could not, have believed it. 


“T am oo my colleague and myself from the charges of jacobinism 


which have been made against us. What are they founded upon? An attack is 
commenced upon us, asserting that we have assailed the character of the Court of 
Exchequer, and brought the administration of justice into contempt. I refute it, 
by defending the Court of Exchequer from the vile imputation attempted to be 
cast upon them; an insinuation which would represent the Chief Baron as first 
labouring his brethren like an advocate in the chamber, and then deciding upon his 
own case in the court. But if this be a judicial determination, it stands alone. 
What then becomes of all the officers sworn in heretofore for five hundred years ? 
According to this, all these admissions were judgments and judicial determinations 
conflicting with this. Perhaps indeed they were erroneous ;—and the Hales, the 
Gilberts, the Burghs, the Faestiee. of former days, have been blind and infatuate, 
and the last decision alone enlightened and infallible.” 


It had been urged by Mr. Burton, that the acquiescence of the judges in the 
crown’s appointment, afforded no presumption against the claim, because judges 
dependent on the pleasure of the crown, would not have dared to dispute the 
appointment. 


“Your lordships see what demonstration as to the common law is afforded by 
the conduct of legal persons in both countries. Ihave hitherto spoken only of the 
sister country. As to our own, I think I should be ashamed in any Irish court of 
justice, to dismiss the subject without removing the imputation which has been 
flung upon the memory of the most illustrious judges in our courts. I admit that 
till lately (1782) the judges in Ireland were not independent of the crown. One 
indegeniens judge, however, presided for many years in the Court of Exchequer, 
I mean Lord Avonmore. It is unnecessary in this place to speak of the learning, 
and the talents, and the integrity, and courage of that distinguished man. If there 
was any thing for which he was more remarkable than another, it was his passion 
for antiquarian research, and the accomplished perfection of his mind as a general 
scholar. No man recollects his name without reverence, or his person without 
regard. He was not, unfortunately, in worldly wealth as high as his friends could 
have wished. If he had such a right, as it is now alleged he had, why did he not 
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exercise it? If he had the right, I deeply regret that he did not enforce it. I 
build much upon his example. For the short time during which C. B. Burgh pre- 
sided, he was independent. I build much upon his example. I build much on the 
authority of the present Chief Baron himself. I do not believe an abler or a more 
ofound lawyer ever sat upon the bench. Yet, till the death of my Lord Buck- 
ghamshire, the idea of appointing to this office never occurred tohim, The 
reversionary grant was no obstacle. There was not an hour during the eleven 
ears he has been in office, when according to the present doctrine, he might not 
ave called upon Lord Buckinghamshire as an usurper. But had he done so, it 
would have made this difference, that instead of being a defendant, he would be 
obliged to be a plaintiff, and to show a title: whereas by waiting for a vacancy, 
and snatching a possession, he has secured what in the language of a sessions 
attorney, is called the eleven points of the law, and puts all the world upon title, 
an advantage which I am sure the high mind of the chief baron would scorn to 
contemplate. 

Ihave showed your lordships three great and venerable names, Burgh, Yelver- 
ton (in whose time, by the way, there was a vacancy by the death of Lord Clon- 
mell) and the present Chief Baron. Then I go back to chief barons who have pre- 
sided in that court before the judges were declared independent: and to use an 
expression already applied to our argument, I say it is but a flippant mode of dis- 
posing of men’s characters, to represent those high personages as temporizers and 
cowards, who would not assert their rights, because they might lose their places. 
Indeed the smile of Mr. Plunkett, when he asked you, gentlemen, whether Chief 
Baron O'Grady would have urged this claim, if he had held his office during plea- 
sure, shows that he was not serious. The Chief Baron was bound by his duty not 
to abdicate the rights of his office. I will not suspect him of what I could not 
suspect Gilbert ; I cannot imagine that there has been a dynasty of chief barons 
crouching at the foot of the crown, and fearing to exercise the patronage of their 
situations. I cannot consent to trample on the ashes of our predecessors, in order 
to gratify the purposes of our cotemporaries. History fails Mr. Plunkett in this 
argument. From the days of King John to the tenth of Henry VII., the judges 
were independent. That statute declared they should no longer be so. What is 
‘the reason given for it in the statute? That from their holding during life, they 
had become too bold in misusing their authority, and therefore it became necessary 
to tame and reduce their spirit. What is the force of this? MThis—that the 
judges were not only not subservient cringers to the wishes of the crown, but that 
they adhered tenaciously to the assertion of their rights. Now, from the time of 
John to the reign of Henry the Seventh, a period of two hundred years, not a 
chief baron was to be found—and yet we are told by the statute they were all 
** barons bold”—who had the courage to put on his armour, and at the head of his 
puisnes charge the crown and trample on its prerogative.” 


The crown had insisted on an immemorial usage of appointment by the sove- 
reign—in making out which they failed in evidence. On the obscurity of that 
evidence, the Solicitor-General observed— 


‘* My lords and gentlemen, twenty years of adverse possession is a title to pro- 
perty, upon the presumption, that beyond that time, the muniments of men’s 
estates cannot be forthcoming ; but chore more than four hundred years have 
elapsed, is it within the reach of possibility, that the documents upon which we 
rely, should not be liable to cavil and to criticism? and is there any thing which can 
be presumed, which ought not to be presumed in support of them? For sucha 
resumption we have no occasion here, because I confidently rely upon it, that the 
Chief Baron has established no common law right here, which it would require any 
presumption to encounter - ° ° . ’ 
. * I feel it to be a waste of time to detain you upon this part of 

the case. If any right had been shown at any former day, however remote, in 
any chief baron, the defendant ee be allowed to cavil at the obscurities in the 
usage insisted upon by the crown ; but when the Chief Baron is the first man in his 
office who ever pretended to this patronage, it would be monstrous that the 
novelty of his claim should confer a right to criticise a title against which he can 
allege nothing but its age—that title certainly is made out like the traces of an 
ancient dynasty, by a succession of coins which are less perfect in proportion as 
they are old, = which the figures are often mutilated, and the whole iiscription 
not always legible, which might puzzle the antiquarian, but do not fail to instruct 


the historian. Not such is the — of the present defendant ; fresh as a Napoleon, 
struck from the mint on the | 


of February last, it does much credit to the artist, 
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but carries in the sharpness of the dye and the brilliancy of the medal, all the 
evidence of modern usurpation. It is not for such a man to asperse the rust which 
he should hold venerable, or discover in the defacements of our records, any thing 
but proofs of their authenticity.” 


Baron George was brought to prove, on the part of the defendant, that the 
Chief Baron was in the habit of appointing the officers ofthe court, and upon 
this custom his counsel raised the argument, that by the reasonableness of the 
common law, these appointments were vested in him. 


** And what,” (asked the solicitor-general,) ‘‘ are those offices which are gravely 
alleged to afford an analogy and an argument for the Chief Baron’s right to appoint 
the clerk of the pleas, grounded upon the reasonableness of the common law dis- 
closed in Lord Coke’s commentary upon the statute of Westminster? The menial 
servants of the court are the officers of whom the learned judge gives evidence. 
That high officer, the crier, is the first; according to Lord Coke, the court and 
the chief judge are deeply interested that he should well and truly cry when he calls 
the witnesses to the book, and the jurors to the box, and the plaintiffs to be non- 
suited: then follows the tipstaff, an important personage, who beareth a black rod 
surmounted with silver, and chaseth away theidle boys: and last appears the court- 
keeper, a comely matron, belonging by the statute of Westminster a to 
the Chief Baron, and to whom no junior baron can lay claim, unless when my lord 
is out of town; and she too is appointed by virtue of the reasonableness of the 
common law, because as Lord Coke says, ‘‘ the law doth ever appoint those that 
have the greatest skill and knowledge to perform that which is to be done.” Gen- 
tlemen, if you laugh, it is time for me to sit down. I am ashamed of this levity, 
but if this part of the case has become ridiculous, it is not our fault.” 


This pleasantry, harmless as it appears, was neither forgotten nor forgiven. 
The comments upon the admission of Mr. O’Grady, though made on the 


repudiated assumption that it was a judicial act, were understood to be a 
covered censure on the act of the court. Baron Smith, in the course of the 
argument on the Court of Error, observed— 


“For my ‘part (and I do not say it rashly) it was my opinion, and I believe 
the general impression of the public, that whilst the solicitor-general argued, 
in form, in the way which you mention, with a view of bringing himself within 
the rules of decorum, and in order that the court which he was addressing might 
allow him to proceed, yet in that substance and effect he cast both upon the 
Court of Exchequer collectively, and upon the members of it individually, the 
grossest and most obvious censure, mixed up with the most offensive derision. 


On the argument of the Court of Error, the same advocates sustained the 
rights of their respective clients, with still more eloquence and power. Other 
proceedings had, in the mean time, thrown new elements into the discussion. 
Before the trial in the King’s Bench, an act of parliament had been brought 
through by the ministry, impounding the fees of the office until the controversy 
should be decided. Mr. Plunkett had, in his place in the House of Commons, 
in the interim, assailed the proceeding of the law officers, as tyrannical and un- 
just. From these reproaches, Mr. Saurin vindicated himself in his reply in the 
Court of Error, and vindicated himself with a warmth which did not affect to 
conceal his indignation. His reply, though severe, was haughty and dignified : 


** Such an effusion of unwarrantable assertions could be injurious only to Mr. 
Plunkett, and the cause of his client,” he observed in allusion to that gentleman’s 
invective in the King’s Bench, ‘‘it only wounded my feelings because it was acted 
and delivered with a degree of asperity and ill will, which to this moment I never 
could conjecture what could have excited, in the mind of a gentleman with whom 
I have lived for so many years in perfect intimacy and friendship, at least on my 
part.” 


Mr. Saurin was reminded by one of the judges, that in using the language 
complained of, Mr. Plunkett had disclaimed all personal invective. 


**He has, my lord,” replied Mr. Saurin, with that manly sense which so efti- 
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nently distinguished him ; “‘ but unless he retracts the words themselves, it is really 
but a mockery to say that he bears me no ill-will, when he charges me with mis- 
conduct, of which were I guilty, I should be not only unworthy and unfit to holp 
my office, but ought to be stripped of my gown.” 


In this singular case, the judges of the court of error delivered their opi- 
nions seriatim, and at great length, and to sustain and uphold the charac- 
ter of the Irish bar, we would wish nothing more than a perusal of the 
report of the arguments and judgments in this celebrated trial. The judi- 
cial records of England, supply nothing to equal it in eloquence, wisdom, 
and learning. 

Sir William Smith, we have said, was the solitary supporter of the Chief 
Baron's claim upon the bench—he maintained the opinion he had formed, 
with all the eloquence and ingenuity which were characteristic of his mind. 

Mr. Bushe’s character, either asalawyer or an orator, might safely rest 

upon his efforts in this case. He proved himself a match for Plunkett in 
sarcasm and debate, more than a match for him in legal knowledge. We 
might rather say, he proved himself able to cope with the eloquence of Plun- 
kett, and the legal abilities of Burton, and higher praise could be conferred 
onno man. ‘The occasion was one upon which the great men concerned in it 
exerted themselves to the utmost; and it was the contest of no ordinary minds; 
the efforts of Burton and Saurin belong to their respective lives. One, alas, 
must find his place, not in this series of biography—his statue, not his por- 
trait, is his representative. 
t» Bushe’s speech, while full of the most brilliant passages of genius, never 
wandered into mere irrelevant display; the flashes of his mind illumined the 
darkness of the subject, not dazzled and distracted the gaze of the spectator. 
They threw their brightness over the records of the past, and gave distinct- 
ness to objects and to principles, which, without their light, could but indis- 
tinctly, if at all, have been discovered in the gloom. His arguments displayed 
the most intimate acquaintance with the theory and the original constitution of 
the administration of justice in this country: they marked preeminently a 
judicial mind, clearness and soundness of judgment—the power of evolving 
principles from apparently conflicting decisions, and harmonizing and mould- 
ing the scattered fragments of law, into one beautiful and well-proportioned 
system, these were attributes eminently displayed by Mr. Bushe on this occa- 
sion—attributes which have made him one of the first of judges on the 
bench. : 

In the beginning of 1822, Lord Downes retired from the chief place in the 
King’s Bench, and Mr. Bushe was appointed Lord Chief Justice of Ireland on 
the 22d of February in the same year. During the period of nearly twenty 
years which has since elapsed, he has continued to preside in that court, and 
still, in his 74th year, displays the same clearness of judgment, and power of 
mind, that marked his earlier years. Had he but the comprehensiveness of 
Saurin, he would have been the greatest judge that ever sat upon the bench in 
either country. The highest character of judicial eloquence unquestionably 
belongs to him. In clearness and acuteness he has few equals, and the natural 
equity and justice of his mind is manifested upon every occasion. 

As a criminal judge he is most patient and humane—holding the scales of 
justice ever between justice and mercy, or with a slight inclination to the latter. 
His charges to juries are marked by that calm, dignified, but polished eloquence 
which distinguished his addresses at the bar; and his judicial decisions are 
quoted and attended to with universal respect. 

To the juniors of the profession, his kindness is proverbial. Patient, atten- 
tive, and encouraging in his manner, no outbreak of ill temper ever mars the 
dignity of the Chief Justice. On the contrary, the tediousness or irrelevance 
of the advocate can scarcely draw .rom him the mildest hint of rebuke. He 
listens or affects to listen, where patience ceases to be a virtue. To merit he is 
ever liberal in his meed of praise ; and many a young man at the bar has owed 
much of his success to the considerate expression of the Chief Justice's 
approval. 
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This sketch would be incomplete, without noticing the Chief Justice in that 
character in which all admit his excellence to be unrivalled, as a conversation- 
alist and acompanion. There is no man living so capable of enlivening every 
society in which he moves. He has all the fascination which belongs to his 
brother-in-law, Sir Philip Crampton, to whom, in many respects, he bears a 
resemblance. Most elegant in his manners, an accomplished scholar— 
with a memory stored with anecdotes of the times through which he has 
passed—a wit the most brilliant, and a good humour and kindliness of heart 
which nothing can disturb—it is not to be wondered at that he should be 
among the most agreeable and delightful of companions. We have heard, we 
confess with some pride as Irishmen, that during his recent visit to London, 
when summoned as a witness before the Lords’ Committee, in the most brilliant 
societies of the English capital, his conversation was listened to in silent admi- 
ration. Even Lord Brougham is said to have bowed to his superior powers, 
and to have been contented to be charmed where he felt he could not shine. 

Such is Bushe, or such rather, we have faintly attempted to describe him. 
If we have given more space than usual to our sketch, our subject is no ordi- 
nary one. We have been dealing with one of the historic names of Ire- 
land. His career has been along and a glorious one; at times we might 
be almost tempted to say of him, that at the age of 74 his intellectual vision 
is not dim, neither his natural force abated ; yet years have made their impres- 
sion upon his constitution, and the light that now shines from him, is mild 
and lustrous. Whenever he retires from the bench, he will bear with him an 
unsullied character, and the affection and admiration of hiscountrymen. Long 
may he continue, whether on the bench or in retirement, in his loved and 
honoured old age, the ornament and pride of his country ; almost the last 
of the names which history has traced in characters of light upon the national 
monument of Ireland. 

The Chief Justice, as we have already intimated, married a sister of Sir Philip 
Crampton. He has, we believe, three sons and two daughters. He is understood 
frequently to have declined the offer of a peerage. He has been four times 
keeper of the seals, and three times has been entrusted, as lord justice, with 
the government of Ireland. 


O’SULLIVAN, THE BANDIT CHIEF. 
An unpublished poem. 


WE regret much that the rules which 


we shrewdly suspect that our Maga- 
we have laid down as a kind of con- «4 


zine readers are for the most part but 


stitutional limitation to our editorial 
prerogative, render it impossible for 
us to present our readers with more 
than a few selections from the.above- 
named poem. To bring the whole 
work before the public in such a ve- 
hicle as a monthly periodical, were to 
do it grievous wrong ; for in the first 
place, it would be doomed to languish 
through at least four numbers, and 
we confess that in all our poetical ex- 
perience we have never yet met with 
that effusion whose interest had vital- 
ity enough to survive three interrup- 
tions of a month each. And again, 


sorry subjects of the muse, and have 
had, it may be, more than 


‘* Their fill of sweet-souled poesy” 


in their young and foolish days. These 
reasons, as well as others too tedious to 
enumerate, have compelled us to con- 
fine ourselves, however reluctantly, to 
extracts; and thus much we have 
thought it necessary to say in explana- 
tion to one whose name, were we per- 
mitted to publish it, would command 
universal attention and respect. The 
poem is a supposed translation of 
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one of these songs which the bard of 
Inchegeela (an aged man, domiciled 
in his declining days, at the hermitage 
of St. Finbar, in Gougaune Barra, 
by its pious and hospitable anchorite,) 
used to sing for the entertainment of 
his patron’s guests. 


Tho’ drear the way, tho’ dark the night, 

For Heaven denies one twinkling light, 
To cheer the forest’s gloom, 

And earth enveloped in a shroud, 

Of one continued boundless cloud, 
Seems clad for final doom, 

Tho’ mountain torrents raging pour, 

And mountain echoed thunders roar, 

And lightnings rend the thickened air 

With fiery fork and livid glare, 

And make, ere thunder’s roar be sped, 

Succeeding darkness doubly dread ; 

Tho’ floods mount floods and join the 

ale 

To deal destruction thro’ the vale, 

And ruin in most fiendish form, 

Is borne triumphant on the storm. 


Yet, spite this elemental fray, 
Two eager travellers wend their way, 
And straight thro’ wildwood, glade, 
and brake, 
By mountain crag and swollen flood, 
O'er rock and knoll, and prostrate wood, 
Their tangled course unheeding 
take— 
They many a mile that day had seen 
Of swampy plain and forest green ; 
They many a mile that day had trod 
Of copse-clad rock and mountain sod. 


Of graceful form and noble mien, 
Such as our ancient chieftains bore 
Tho’ Palmer’s humble weeds he wore, 
One quick before his comrade speeds, 
Nor death’s incessant signal heeds— 

The copse among the rocks between 
He bounds with step as light as air, 

As if the storm’s wild sprite he were— 
Time on his brow small mark had laid, 
O’er features calm youth radiant played 
And better than the hood and cowl 
Would festive board and wassail bowl, 
And lively song and spritely wit, 

And knightly garb that form befit, 
And lady-love and tournay gay, 

And battle’s deadlier array. 


And now the mountain’s wildest nook, 
He bends his quickening steps to find, 
His guide, the angry cloud-swollen 
brook, 
His tired companion far behind— 
Now bounds he on a rugged brow, 
Thro’ matted fir and tangled copse, 
And now his headlong course he 
stops ; 
His gaze intent is fixed below, 


Where down a fearful precipice, 
Black roaring torrents maddened flow, 
Ought sees he in the dark abyss ? 
With deafening sound the trembling 
steep, 
Adown the boiling waters sweep, 
Adown with them huge crags are 
borne, 
From the stern mountain’s bosom torn, 
For many a rocky cleft, 
From which the oak in grandeur swung, 
And o’er the stream as guardian hung, 
Of its proud charm bereft ; 
Rendered, while far in fragments flung, 
Dread answer to the tempest’s tongue. 


The scenes thus described, though 
clothed in the awful majesty of gloom 
and tempest, revive very different 
images in the memory of the Palmer 
—the adventurous sports of boyhood 
—the hopes of maturer days — and 
sweetest of all, the remembrance of 
“love's young dream,” crowd upon his 
mind—he thinks 
How oft before the break of morn, 

To rouse the stag with hound and horn 
From cloister dim to mountain wood, 


He’d rush thro’ thicket, marsh, and 

flood, 

And many an hour unwearied chase, 
Enjoying echoes’ glad rebound, 

In turn to each loved rock’s embrace. 
For every plain and mountain ground 
Would ring with pleasure’s lingering 

sound. 

E’en Mucrus friars were roused betimes, 

To leave their cells ere matin chimes, 
And glide along the lake. 

And on their much-loved pupil gaze, 

While o’er the steepest knolls and 

braes, 
His rapid course he’d take. 


How oft enraptured has he stood, 
For hours too by this mountain flood; 
Not rushing then with maddened force, 
Destruction pointing out the course ; 
But dancing through the deep ravine, 
Redoubling every sunbeam’s sheen, 
Now bright, now lost in wildwood 
green, 
Kissed by many a sportive tree 
Whose branches drooped in joy to 
lave: 
Proud their own bright forms to see, 
Reflected in the purpling wave ; 
How oft at close of day he'd throw 
His wearied limbs on this same brow 
One pensive hour of rest to seize ; 
And watch the last soft tint on high, 
Streaming athwart the western sky, 
Till in soft murmur thro’ the trees, 
Slow riding on the evening breeze ; 
One gentle sound would break the 
spell, 


And Mucrus toll her vesper bell. 
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But deem’st thou that uo softer charm 
So fast could rivet memory’s chain, 
As thus despite the storms’ alarm, 
The holy Palmer to detain ? 
What, deem’st thou that no brighter 
fane, 
No gentler idol than the shrine, 
Cross relics, images, and saints ; 
And the dumb gods of Palestine, 
Ere heard a Palmer breathe his 
plaints, 
Or sigh one fond devoted vow 
Of love unfeigned? The church may 
show 
How mortal tie her votary taints— 
Our Palmer on this sacred sod, 
Bends him in worship to his God. 


The sod is sacred—yes, his truth 
yee lang syne on that loved 

soil, 

When warm with eager generous youth, 
His country merged in hapless broil, 
He burned to break the Saxon toil— 

Here she he loved received the vow, 
Which sent him far from such turmoil, 

To deal his foes a surer blow, 

By pious fasting, grief, and prayer, 
And pilgrimage to Holy Land. 


It then appears that the vow being 
fulfilled, his garb of Palmer is about 
to be laid aside, and that he is to be 
known as the O’Donoghoe of the 
glens. Along with his companion he 
wends his way towards Mucrus, but in 
the progress, his path is ominously 
crossed. 


——But hark! what sounds are these ? 


As timid hind at lion’s roar, 
As Saxon when the Glen’s Claymore, 
Up flashes from each heath-clad stone 
The chieftain starts. Not earth’s deep 
groan, 
Not thunders doubling thro’ the vale, 
Not the loud crash which swelled the 
gale 
Of crumbling crag and uptorn wood, 
Nor roar of an o’erwhelming flood, 
Nor angry heaven’s destroying darts, 
Ere dealt his breast one stroke of 
dread, 
Yet now he trembles, now he starts, 
E’en at a single horse’s tread, 


And straight before his doubting sight» 
Revealed by one white forking light, 
A foaming steed by steel-clad knight, 
Reined on its haunches stood ; 
Low bent the knight his mane across, 
And muttered ere he urged the horse, 
** O’Donoghoe beware of Ross ;” 
Then vanished in the wood. 


The adventures of the pilgrim tra- 
vellers, however, are not yet closed. 
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When almost im the pore of the 
abbey they a¥e interrupted—another 
encounter is reserved for them, and 
we should suppose one considerably 
more unpleasant than that already 
recorded. 


And eager from the bush 

Which round the holy fabrie grew, 

With bared claymore and wild halloo, 

Four warriors of a lawless crew, 

Straight on the pilgrims rush: 

“Oh heaven, the bandits,” Dermot 
cried, 

Nor more a broad sword cleft his side, 

O’Donoghoe, with tiger’s bound, 

Dragged down the ruffian to the ground, 

Quick wrenched the weapon, and around 

With wrathful haste dealt fearful blows, 

His onset fierce, how vain t’ oppose, 

Already on the sacred sward 

Two lives had bowed ‘neath that quick 
sword; 

His back against a noble oak, 

He deals the others stroke for stroke ; 

Less desperate men had ta’en to flight, 

But vain for youth in maiden fight 

Its strength and courage to oppose, 

’Gainst odds of long-experienced foes ; 

His raging blood could never feel | 

The frequent gash of steady steel ; 

His arm was quick, his wounds were 
slight : 

But ah! his eye, his failing sight, 

Now scarcely guides the flagging blade 

With ebbing blood its force must fade : 

And now one effort to attain 

The abbey porch he made in vain, 

When forward rushing, reeling, drunk, 

E’en close beside the murdered monk 

He staggered, glared, and fainting, 
sunk. 


By one of those slights which the 
‘‘ maker” has a right to practice upon 
his readers, we are suddenly conveyed 
within the walls of Ross Castle—where, 
in the spacious stone hall reign mirth, 
and song, and wassail—here we find 
our hero, somewhat the worse of his 
rough handling to be sure, but still 
like a true son of Erin, forgetting 
bruises, wounds, and fractures, amid 
the jollity and good liquor of a 
feast. 


Now from his side, 
In towering pride, 
Up starts dark Ross O’Donoghoe, 
Yet seems there dearth 
Of real mirth 
In his stern glance and iron brow ; 
The hard-worn features bend to laugh, 
And fierce the eye which glances 
there, 
And spite that hurried joy-clad air, 
The curling lip conceals not care, 
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Though cunning or to speak or quaff. 
With ruby stream he measures up 
The gobiet’s height, aloft the cup 

He whirls, and bids each bow] o’erflow 
In honour of the O’Donoghoe : 

Loud ring the cheers, and at the word 
The castle harper strikes the chord. 


This Harper regales the company 
with a song, which is followed by a 
burst of applause, such as we should 
searce wish to hear. 


Crash, as when living thunders peal, 
And stunning far through heaven's 
vault ring, 
While ocean heaves and mountains reel, 
Their caverns groan, and forests 
swing ; 
And trembles the awe stricken earth, 
Burst forth loud cheers to sudden birth, 
And with unwonted force outpour 
On Ross their wild and deafening roar ; 
Swift on the vaulted roof they break, 
Instant its thousand echoes wake, 
Till quakes that ancient pile ; 
Quick o'er the neighbouring copse they 
swell, 
And thrill through every sluggard cell 
On Innisfallen isle ; 
Then rolling o’er the glassy lake, 
Their force in lengthened murmur slake 
On Dunloe’s lofty Hold, 
Startle the weary sentinel, 
And many a dream of blood dispel, 
From minds of Saxon mould. 


£ But 


Ill brooks it for the bard to sing 

The joy that issues forth such cheers, 
The hearts that thus with rapture ring, 

Till now long steeped in servile fears, 

Unskilled in faith of olden years, 
What harp dare sound the scenes that 

broke, 

On eyes till then bedewed with tears, 
The hope of victory then that woke, 
The maddening whisper freedom spoke. 

The third for instant fight, 

Could minstrel wind a strain so high, 
Our links of union ne'er would fly, 
Nor Erin lose her right. 
* * 


The fourth canto opens like the 
preceding one in Ross Castle. 


The joy which from the festive crowd 
Burst on the night as thunder loud, 
All nature seemed to own ; 
For shaking otf her short repose, 
Heaven’s silver lamp in giory rose 
On hill and castle shone, 
While rustling forth beneath her smile, 
Along the bay, the copse, the isle, 
Imparting life around ; 








The breeze in softest murmur crept, 
The ripple ‘neath its kisses leapt, 
The leaves caught up the sound ; 
But ere the rousing cheers had swept 
With maddening force the lake along, 
While yet old Ross their echoes kept 
And swelled the chorus of the song, 
While Hope beamed brightest joy 
most strong, 
A minstrel at the castle gate, 
Craved entrance to the joyous throng, 
Nor long I ween had he to wait ; 
With instant cheers his presence 
greeted, 
Wide rolled the portals and within, 
Where wine and thirst of glory heated, 
Wild welcome on each accent seated, 
Oped on his ears her deafening din. 


An aged minstrel enters who is 
received with wild and enthusiastic 
welcome—his advent and bearing are 
alike mysterious. At the chieftain’s 
request, he affords a specimen of his 
“gentle craft.” It proves to be a 
song of boding significance,— warning 
of danger and treachery—at which the 
noble entertainer waxes wrath. 


The minstrel ceased, but long before 
His wild strain died in wassail roar, 
You might have seen the red blood rush 
And ebb and flow in rapid tide 
Along the quivering cheek 
Of one who fain would wreak 
The vengeance he can badly hide. 
You might have seen dark feelings 
crush 
Like wave on wave that visage o’er 
Black as the storm tormented 
ocean, 
When thro’ the rapid gales’ com- 
motion, 


Heaven’s liquid darts destruction 
pour. 


You might have marked those feelings 
hush 
The tongue’s fierce effort fain to 
lower. 


A gloom and momentary pall, 
Which rarely blights a festive hall, 
But here such feelings well might 
shower 
On joy’s bright gem a blighting dross, 
They dart the wandering eye across 
They fire the scowling brow of Ross. 


He despatches a trusty attendant to 
the gate, but 


What sought the henchman? why re- 
turn 
With that slow pace and livid hue; 
Hark, does the deadened spark still 
burn 
Which raised the cheers to minstrel 
due ? 
And do the vassals shout anew ? 
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Hark, is’t the sound of hostile march 
That issues thus the portal thro’ ? 
Why crush the warriors to the arch ? 
Ha, ’tis no sound of arms, yet few 
From that strange tumult stand aloof, 
As rumbling ere the mountains quake, 
The valleys heave and ocean rocks 
And nature groans from Lava 
shocks, 
Confused voices now o’erbreak 
With rolling hum the vaulted roof 
Till some wild shouts its echoes wake 
And the old tower as thunder shake. 


We are then told that this fierce- 
ness is caused by the extraordinary 
disappearance of the minstrel, whom 
some at the gate affirm to have pre- 
viously seen fling aside his harp and 
cloak, and appear in a warrior garb ; 
hereupon, O’ Donoghoe Ross, with his 
henchman, amid universal surprise, 
abruptly quits the banquet hall, and 
the chief of the glens is supported to his 
turret—when at length he sinks into 
an exhausted trance upon his pallet. 

The fifth canto transports us to 
the Island of Innisfallen. 


Sweet Innisfallen brightest gem, 
That lovely lake e’er rippled round, 
If time’s strong tide one charm can 
stem, 
Oh sure thy plot of holy ground, 
Can ne’er be in oblivion drowned. 


The existing state of the abbey is 
described as also the spot called the 
bed of honour ; thereupon we are 
shown two figures, one that of a 
knight who appears anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of some one, the other 
that of his reclining companion. 


Oh were it meet for feeble strain, 
That faultless figure, changeful face— 
On whose sweet features ever reign 
The mind’s bright beam, the spirit’s 
grace, 
Those dark brown tresses, brilliant 
orbs, 
Deep fringed in jet, that mouth whose 
power 
Of dumb expression more absorbs 
The gazer’s eye than softest shower 
Of speaking glances—yea those charms 
Which soul to dazzling beauty warms, 
And still to Erin’s daughters cling, 
Should e’en from this unworthy string 
One brilliant note bring forth—but no, 
What bard can with becoming glow, 
Picture that form which rises there 
In all the majesty of woe. 
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In all the varying charms despair, 
And gasping hope alternate share 
On features formed in Heaven’s own 

mould, 
Elsewhere unseen, and here untold ? 


Those liquid orbs a mournful light 
Upon the knight’s proud figure throw, 
And yet some smiling glances bright 
As on the cloud Heaven’s half-formed 
bow 
A doubtful promise seem to impart 
That never shall that tender heart 
By grief be flooded more, and now 
She gazes on that lofty brow 


Where care and years their stamp had 
laid 
Yet where beneath the furrowed gloom 
Some remnant of old fire displayed 
Showed passion had not found her 
tomb. 
And on that lonely rock beneath 
A golden sky while Morn’s sweet breath 
Bids Lein’s delighted waters leap, 

And seems each waking leaf to cheer, 
Can Love’s more fragrant accents sleep ? 
And bends the maid unwilling ear 
To tale of love; or breathes she there 

Such lover’s vow to lover’s prayer ? 
* I love thee,’ 1 who dared and dare 
Thy every exigence to share 
Can I who one loved image wear 
In happiness beyond compare 
That idol from my bosom tear ? 
Sooner shall eagles build in air 
Their nest be turned to red deer’s lair 
Sport ‘neath Lough Lein the mountain 
fawn 
And salmon swim over Cromiglaun 
The Reeks sink ‘neath the western main, 
High Mangerton to Coom Dhuv’s plain, 
Aye burst the world, ere in my heart 
True love resign its despot sway, 
One joy be felt from thee apart, 
One feeling pass unshared away 


But lo those anxious eyes which range 
His visage ardent there to seek 
All the slow lip denies, that cheek 
Like wintry sky when thin clouds 
break 
Th’ horizon o’er in pale red streak 
At eve, surprise and doubt bespeak 
Far more than soft vow’s interchange, 
Yet can surprise absorb that eye 
Alternate teach its fitful fire 
To dance in silent ecstacy 


And in pearl dew drops to expire, 
Can doubt too on that marble brow 
Alone the quivering flush bestow, 
To that soft face a wildness give 
And bid tumultuous feelings live ? 
Ah no, unwed to rooted love 
What feeling thus can mortal move? 
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And sure that quickly heaving breast 
Betrays affection’s warmest nest, 
Like Hecla garbed in chastest snow 
There rolls a latent fire below. 


Yet her companion scarce seems to 
be the object of this love. The story 
he whispers excites in her mingled 
surprise and terror. He has saved 
her from an unnatural guardian, who 
would have sold her to the Saxon, and 
yet we afterwards find him resigning 
her with apathy or good will to an 
armed man, who arrives in a shallop, 
and who thereupon rows off with her. 
In this boat, however, another form, 
seemingly asleep, can be descried, over 
which the maiden bends in sorrow. 


The sixth canto opens with a night 
scene. 


Night now her sable pinion shook 
O’er scenes tho’ used her rage to brook 
Far worthier of the calm and light 
Which in more favoured climes unite, 
Swift from her wing the air was driven 
Ruffling the heavy robe of Heaven; 
Dense folds of cloud each other chased 
Till mingling in tumultuous haste 
High rolled the mass—yet higher shone 
The queen of night whose kind beam 
strove 
To penetrate to lower air, 
Nor vain her pleading, here and 
there 
The black mass parted, and anon 
A ray its angry tumult rove 
Attractive as the smallest speck 
Of hope, which strikes the fond heart’s 
wreck, 
The sky was urged as lovers’ soul 
From light to gloom with speed in- 
tense, 
Yet such the night that ever stole 
In rapture o’er the minstrel’s sense, 
Far more than if unmingled calm 
Confined the eager elements ; 
Far more than if in storm’s alarm, 
It burst in wild magnificence. 
* * * 
* * * 


* + + 
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Ha! now through one nurrying rack a 
moonbeam 

Dances down, and with silver o’erflows 
the stream ; 

For an instant the fall is one pale sheet 
of light ; 

For a moment the dell with the radiance 
is bright : 

And lo, leaps the torrent through 
haunted ground, 

Are the phocas those dark forms thé 
bank around ? 

What, sport they with steel on a 
changeful night ? 

But mortal ne’er meets with a martial 
sprite. 

What then? can we gaze in this peaces 
ful glen, 

On no vain apparition of armed men ? 


As the ground-swell of ocean ere yet it 
be torn 

By the on-coming blast into mountains 
of foam, 

As the murmur of van-gusts ere yet 
they be borne ; 

Far onward to herald the hurricane’s 
crash ; 

As the ominous growl from the jaws of 
the tiger, 

Ere yet they gape greedy their prey to 
entomb, 

As the glare of the swordsman ere yet 
his pent vigour 

Unlocks in the death-dealing struggle 
and clash ; 

So heave, so murmur, growl, and glare, 

Each breast thought voice and eye 

Of many a reckless bandit there 

As his chieftain’s form draws nigh ; 

He comes, and the shadows of deepest 
night 

Are light to his scowling brow ; 

He comes, and alone, but in conscious 
might, 

With solemn step and slow. 


This canto is occupied in winding 
up the story of which we have not 
even attempted to convey fan ade- 
quate notion. We feel that we have 
necessarily done much injustice to the 
poem; but we trust that its author 
will right this wrong by giving the 
whole along with his name, in a more 
advantageous form to the public. 
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We do not know that the attention 
of even the soundest and most en- 
lightened churchmen has as yet been 
turned with sufficient earnestness to 
the present very peculiar position of 
the Established Church; and we are 
well persuaded that there is no sub- 
ject which demands from all who are 
worthy in the community a more 
atient or anxious consideration. It 
is our deliberate persuasion that, with 
the well-being of the Church of Eng- 
land, the weal of this great empire is 
inseparably bound up; and that it 
cannot suffer loss or injury without 
entailing a more than proportional 
moral detriment upon the nation at 
large. Every question, therefore, by 
which its condition is affected, is, not 
merely a churchman’s, but a states- 
man’s question. It is a question which 
has reference not merely to the in- 
terests, or the feelings, or the prin- 
ciples of a sect, but to the moral and 
social condition of that portion of the 
human family who are subject to the 
action of a British parliament. 

Nor is there any subject by the treat- 
ment of which the empyricin statesman- 
ship is more strikingly differenced from 
the truly enlightened and philosophical 
legislator, than that of the Established 
Church. Not only areits transcendant 
claims and its peculiar character entirely 
lost sight of by the former, but his 
object, when narrowly scrutinized, 
would seem to be, its quiet and gradual 
annihilation as a great national institu- 
tion, by the removal or the extinction, 
one by one, of all its leading charac- 
teristics. This will show itself chiefly 
in an anticipative compliance with what 
is denominated the spirit of the age ; 
an affectation of peculiar liberality of 
sentiment in whatever relates to the 
concerns of religion ; a marked sensi- 
tiveness to what are called the griev- 
ances of dissenters ; a loudly expressed 
determination to resist spiritual tyranny 
in whatever shape it ae appear ; a 
careful abstinence from all condemna- 
tion, if not an indirect countenance, 
of the monstrous fallacy, that the 
Church of England is nothing better 
than a system of priesteraft which has 
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no other claim to support than that 
which rests upon its antiquity, and 
which is only to be endured as long as 
the evils of its continuance may pos- 
sibly not predominate over those which 
would be involved in its removal. 
Thus, with him, the question of 
church, or no church, would be 
merely one of time and circumstances. 
Let any period come, or let any cir- 
cumstances arise, which would render 
it his interest, or even his convenience, 
to abandon a conservative policy in 
all that relates to the establishmenty 
and that policy is much more sure to 
be abandoned than it ever previously 
was to be observed. Because its ob- 
servance implied a restraint upon the 
inclinations of the shallow temporiser, 
to which he only gives a loose, when 
he is a consenting party to measures 
which have for their end its complete 
extinction. 

Now it is because the concerns of 
the church have been, of late years; 
placed more under the superintendence 
of such lax and unprincipled guardians 
than they ever were before, that we 
feel concerned for its safety; and 
would fain direct the attention of 
the wise and good to a state of things in 
relation to ecclesiastical matters which 
cannot be suffered to continue much 
longer without involving consequences 
which they would feelingly but fruit- 
lessly deplore. It is not by a mere 
change of hands in the affairs of go- 
vernment, that a mistaken or mis- 
chievous policy, as regards the church, 
can now be corrected. The measures 
which have received their initiative 
from one set of men, will, almost of 
necessity, compel the adoption of 
another, unless there be such a degree 
of public abhorrence aroused as ma: 
make that other feel that they will 
be sustained by the deliberate judg- 
ment of the country in their resistance 
to further unprincipled innovation. 

No ministry can now long continue 
to act against the loudly expressed 
opinion of a considerable majority of 
the people: Either that opinion must 
be changed, by reasonings and repre- 
sentations calculated to correct or to 
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remove it, or it must influence the 
councils of those to whom the affairs 
of the country are intrusted. As, 
since the passing of the reform bill, 
a pressure from without has been felt, 
by which ministers have been driven 
to do wrong, so it is only by a support 
from without that they, or any suc- 
cessors whom they may have, can be 
enabled to do right. We, therefore, 
feel, that we cannot be too earnest in 
impressing upon the friends of the 
church, that there is no safety to be 
found in a reliance upon the good in- 
tentions of any conservative ministers 
by whom the present profligate men 
may be succeeded, unless they feel that 
there is a strong body of public opi- 
nion upon which they may rely for sup- 
port against the violence and the 
wickedness of their radical assailants. 
It is absolutely necessary that the 
nation should think and feel aright, 
before any government can act with 
the wisdom and the decision required, 
to take the church out of the compli- 
cated and the accumulating difficul- 
ties, which have been quite as much 
the result of the supineness of her 
friends, as of the active malice of her 
enemies. A combination of interests 
have sprung up, to whom the existence 
of the establishment is obnoxious. Pa- 
pists, Socinians, infidels, anarchists, the 
whole tribe of political dissenters, are 
united by acommon hatred of our vener- 
able spiritual mother, which is, for a 
season, sufficient to suspend the action 
of those mutual antipathies, by which 
they would otherwise be divided; and 
the large share of political power 
which the new constitution, bearing 
date from the reform bill, has put into 
their hands, is all employed, with a 
persevering and malignant industry, 
to accomplish her ruin. Hitherto, the 
powers that be, have been but too fa- 
vourable to the views and the objects 
of these men; and so far from feel- 
ing any reluctance to comply with 
their demands, there is too much rea- 
son to believe that in the cabinet was 
to be found more than one by whom 
this anti-church crusade was secretly 
stimulated; so that our whig radical 
ministers might have the appearance 
of doing, upon compulsion, that which 
they were even over ready to do of 
theirown mind. But however that may 
be, certain it is that this portentous 
confederacy have now been so pam- 


pered by indulgence, and encouraged 
by success, that any minister, to be 
effectively protected against them, 
must be able to calculate upon the ac- 
tive support of a large body of the 
sound principled and reflecting mem- 
bers of the establishment ; men who 
know its worth, who see its perils, 
and who feel that there is, humanly 
speaking, but one mode by which they 
can be averted. 

Nor are we without a hope that 
such a body of supporters may be 
found. In nothing has the Church of 
England more approved itself as an 
institute deserving the veneration in 
which it is held, than in the fact, that 
notwithstanding the neglect and the 
discountenance which it has expe- 
rienced, and the grievous abuse of pa- 
tronage under which it has suffered, it 
has continued to act upon the masses 
of the community, wherever its ope- 
ration could be fairly felt, in such a 
way as to evince its divine efficacy as 
a most invaluable instrument for their 
moral and spiritual amelioration. Nor 
is it until we compare it with a similar 
institute in other countries, that we 
are made fully aware of its great im- 
portance. In France, in Spain, in 
Italy, in Germany, the educated classes 
have outgrown the trammels of their 
respective ecclesiastical systems. Their 
intelligence rejects the monstrous 
dogmas and the childish fooleries of 
popery, while yet no “ more excellent 
way” is set before them, soas to com- 
mand their assent, or to challenge 
their approval. And what is the con- 
sequence? Either unedifying formal- 
ism, or gloomy infidelity. Religion 
remains entombed in a whited sepul- 
chre ; or it is scornfully cast off, and 
its doctrines and its ordinances are not 
suffered for a single moment to inter- 
fere with the rage for pleasure by 
which it is supplanted. Such is the 
case in France; after making a due 
allowance for the scanty number of 
philosophical visionaries and sentimen- 
talists, who, like Chateaubriand, are 
still held in their allegiance to the es- 
tablished church ; partly by the work- 
ings of a powerful moral sense which 
causes them to recoil from the repul- 
sive nakedness of infidelity; and 
partly by the multifarious and chaotic 
character of Protestantism, as it is pre- 
sented to their eyes, and which leads 
them to believe that their only choice 
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lies between the extravagance of a 
despotism by which something like 
order is maintained, and the extrava- 
gance of an anarchy by which the wild- 
est irregularities are encour aged. 

In Germany, the genius of the 
people causes their revolt from the es- 
tablished institute to manifest itself 
after a different fashion. There the 
plausibilities of the schools are em- 
ployed to give an air of philosophic 
refinement to the delusions by which 
the thinking portion of the commu- 
nity are bewildered; and by the ne- 
ologists, Christianity is rather quietly 
laid aside, than scornfully rejected. 
And why is this? Because the esta- 
blished system is not one accommo- 
dated to the enlarged and enlarging 
reason of the lettered portion of the 
people ; and they are compelled, al- 
most of necessity, to look without it, 
and beyond it, for that mental occu- 
pation, without which their intellec- 
tual powers must languish in a state of 
unhealthy inaction. Not being con- 
tented “meanly to creep,” they have 
had no option but “ blindly to soar ;” 
and having once overleaped the fences 
within which they were enclosed, they 
have wandered into mazes and laby- 
rinths, for which their human reason 
affords them no clue, and amidst which 
they must of necessity be lost or con- 
founded. But, while the intellectual 
power is thus groping in dimness, and 
with uncertainty, for some solid foun- 
dation on which to rest, upon the all 
important subject of morality, and, 
like the dove from the ark, finds 
nought but troubled waters, and a 
lowering sky, the physical appe- 
tencies experience no such difficulty, 
but are all keenly sensitive to the 
carnal attractions by which they are 
engaged, and riot, in this interregnum 
of true religion, in the fullest enjoy- 
ment of their cherished objects. So 
that we do believe the sensuality of 
intellectual Germany is fully equal to 
that of volatile and pleasure-loving 
France ; and that infidelity has done 
as much to corrupt and degrade morals 
in the one, as any corruption or de- 
gradation of their moral nature which 
may. be fairly charged upon the other, 
can be said to have effected for the 
promotion of infidelity. 
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Why is this? Because the esta- 
blished institute for the promotion of 
true religion, in both these countries, 
falls short of the requirements of the 
people. Therefore it is, that if the 
moral and intellectual powers (which, 
in beings properly constituted, can no 
more forego their proper objects 
“than hunger or thirst can satisfy 
their own cravings,” *) be not unna- 
turally repressed, they must be dan- 
gerously exercised. Hence the phe- 
nomena of mind and of morals, by 
which, when we look to the Continent, 
the reason is grieved and the moral 
sense offended. Woe to the world, if 
the only representative of national 
Christianity were to be found in the 
mystical delusions of a philosophy, 
falsely so called, or the mummeries of 
a superstition, compared with which 
paganism itself might be almost called 
a reasonable service. But that, hap- 
pily, is not the case. As long as the 
Church of England continues to exist, 
so long will a pure profession of Chris- 
tianity be maintained, by which the 
human reason, in its highest state of 
cultivation, may be beneficially en- 
gaged; while, for every intervening 
stage, aids and encouragements are 
held forth, most benignly calculated 
to facilitate the growth and the deve- 
lopment of our moral nature. It is 
this perfect adequacy of our ecclesias- 
tical system to supply every want of 
the inner man which may be felt in a 
state of society which has reached al- 
most its highest perfection, that com- 
mends it to the admiration of the wise 
and good, and constitutes that claim 
upon national support, which to refuse 
would almost amount to a repudiation 
of the Gospel. Let any one compare 
the manner in which the Sabbath is 
observed in France and in England, 
and he will be able to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the comparative value 
of the institutes established, respec- 
tively, in each, professedly for the 
promotion of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. Let him enter good society 
in either country, and observe the 
portion of attention which is bestowed 
upon those important subjects which 
have been brought before their re- 
spective auditories by the preachers 
who have last engaged their attention. 


* Alexander Knox. 
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In the one country will not the sub- 
ject be felt as highly interesting, and 
the matters propounded regarded with 
a reverence befitting their supreme 
importance? In the other, if any pie- 
tist should venture to allude to such 
things, will not his allusion be met 
with a sneer or a shrug, while he him- 
self is voted a bore ; and any voluble 
chatterer who can discourse flippantly 
respecting some favourite actress, or 
the last new play, receives the homage 
of an eager and undivided attention? 
Thus it is that the church has acted 
upon the one community for their 
good, and that it has failed to act be- 
neficially upon the other. What is 
the inference? That we should che- 
rish what has been proved to be so 
valuable; that we should lose no 

roper opportunity of extending its 
influence, and strengthening the hands 
of its living members ;—in the assured 
conviction, that in proportion as we 
do so, we are providing most effect- 
ually for the increase of that “ right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation ;” and 
in proportion as we neglect so to do, 
we are conniving at, if not providing 
for, the spread of that sin “ which is a 
reproach to any people.” 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the perusal of a little work 
which we are glad to see has already 
attained a very extended publicity ; 
and to which, as calculated to serve 
the cause of true religion, we are de- 
sirous of bidding “ God speed.” We 
allude to “ My Life, by an ex-dis- 
senter.” The object of the writer is, 
to set forth the evils of dissent, chiefly 
as they effect the moral well-being of 
the individuals who are unhappily en- 
snared by its devices, and the manner 
in which, of necessity, it operates to 
the injury or the disparagement of 
the Church of England. A more 
timely publication never appeared ; 
nor are we aware of any greater good 
which could befall the nation at large, 
than that the convictions to which 
it is calculated to give rise, should be 
extended far and wide, so as to cause 
a re-action against that tendency to- 
wards an infidel or a latitudinarian 
liberalism, which threatens not to leave 
one stone upon another in the edifice 
of our ecclesiastical institutions. 

And here we must observe, that 
‘the laxity or the indifference respect- 
ing church matters, of which we at 





the present day have reason to com- 
plain, dates its origin from an over- 
strictness by which dissenters might 
well have been grieved and offended. 
The little) »gard for tender consciences 
which was evinced in the days of our 
fathers, when the prison or the pas 
were the portion of those who, by any 
overt acts, transgressed the existing 
laws for the maintenance and the con- 
servation of the establishment, has 
been succeeded by an amount of fa- 
vour which can be regarded in no 
other light than that of a positive en- 
couragement to the whole race of 
captious cavillers, who, from any or 
from no cause, profess to dissent from 
our church, and lose no opportunity of 
“lifting up their heel” against it. 
Thus it is that an injudicious severity 
has given rise to an unprincipled indul- 
gence; and we are atoning now for 
the penalties which were visited upon 
a Baxter and a Bunyan, whose differ- 
ences from the establishment never 
partook of the wanton and rancorous 
character of modern dissent, by the 
favours which are heaped upon their 
degenerate successors, who find 
the free profession of their peculiar 
opinions to be as precious a privilege, 
as it was, in days of yore, a perilous 
practice, and who are almost as much 
determined in favour of their several 
persuasions by a hatred of the church, 
as the able and honest, but somewhat 
whimsical and mistaken men by whom 
they were preceded, were by a love of 
the Gospel. 

We extract the following from the 
introductory portion of the work be- 
fore us, as giving a perfectly unvar- 
nished account of the manner in which 
the deterioration of dissent has kept 
pace with the expanding liberality by 
which, from time to time, all obnoxious 
restraints, by which it might be let 
or hindered, have been removed. 


‘*Nonformity could once boast of a 
BaxTer, who was so moderate in re- 
a to forms of church government, 
that he loved Episcopalians as his bre- 
thren ; of a FLAVEL, whose last efforts 
were directed to restrain the enemies of 
the Church of England from acts of 
hostility, and to seek to unite Separa- 
tists from the establishment by forming 
a union of Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents: of a Bates, who declared that 
it was neither faction, fancy, nor humour, 
which made him a Nonconformist ; of a 
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Henry, who, if he had lived in 1841, 
would have been a clergyman of the 
Church of England; of a Howe, who 
would never have preached at Silver 
street Chapel, had he not been driven 
‘by the Act of Uniformity from his 
church at Torrington, and who delighted 
to preach and to read the prayers of 
the Church of England at Utrecht, 
whilst he resided on the Continent; of 
a WARREN, who was so moderate a 
Presbyterian, that when King Charles 
was restored, he proceeded to Scotland, 
and was ordained both deacon and 
presbyter by the Bishop of Withern ; 
of a Joun Bunyan, who never allowed 
his nonconformity to lead him to attack 
the church with which he desired to re- 
main in friendly alliance; and of a 
Matrtruew Henry, who hesitated some 
time as to whether he should not seek 
for episcopal ordination, and decided at 
last to be ordained by presbyters, be- 
cause there was some doubt as to whe- 
ther he could obtain the former, without 
submitting to the oaths and declarations 
to which he objected. Nor can there 
be any objection on the part of an Epis- 
copalian, well inatoucted in the history 


of his own church, and of the sects 
which have risen up to oppose it, to 
speak with respect and reverence of the 
piety and worth of Daniel Williams, 


ohn Gale, Samuel Pomfret, Matthew 
Clarke, Edmund Calamy, and Dr. Fos- 
ter. But are the dissenters of 1841 
the real descendants of the nonconform- 
ists whose names we have recorded, and 
to whose purity of intentions, though 
mistaken opinions, we bear a willing 
testimony? We have no hesitation in 
answering in the negative. There are 
a few places of public worship in Lon- 
don, and some half-dozen in the English 
counties, where the quiet and calm 
piety of mistaken, but respected non- 
conformity, still exists, and where in 
the deep and high-built pews of former 
times, some pious, heartfelt prayers still 
rise to the God of the Sabbath, and 
the Saviour of his people. But with 
these few exceptions, all the old sym- 
bols of pure, modest, and genuine non- 
conformity, have are and such 
men as Burnett, Knibb, Fox, and Bin- 
ney, lead on the mixed and discordant 
throng to a joint attack on that church 
of their forefathers, which has with- 
stood the far different controversies of 
the Howes, Henrys, Owens, and Ca- 
LAMyYs of days never to return.” 


Such is the character of modern 
dissent ; in which we are glad to per- 
ceive that our author does not include 
the Wesleyan Methodists. He is 
wight. That great and influential 
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body are not to be confounded with 
the motley confederacy who are only 
or chiefly held together by their com- 
mon hostility to an establishment, the 
rights and the privileges of which the 
true disciples of old John Wesley have 
always respected. But we must suffer 
the writer to speak for himself :— 


** By dissenterism we do not mean 
Wesleyanism. James Bennett, of Ro- 
therham, has endeavoured, indeed, in 
his History of the Dissenters from 1808 
to 1838, to confound or to amalgamate 
the Wesleyan Methodists with the dis- 
senters. ‘Taught by the experience of 
the last thirty years that it is most dan~ 
gerous for the dissenters to separate 
themselves from the influential and in- 
creasing body to which we have re- 
ferred, he who, in the two first volumes 
of his History of Dissenters, offended 
the Methodists by his unkind and inac 
curate statements, has now pursued a 
different course ; and the biography of 
Doctor Adam Clarke and of Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson, as well as an account of 
the Wesleyan Theological Institution, 
are incorporated in the third volume of 
Dissenting Records, But to this we 
object, No;—the dissenters are the 
Independents, the Baptists, the Quakers, 
the Presbyterians (to a certain extent), 
the Socinians, Arians, and Universalists, 
the Swedenborgians, the Separatists, 
the Scotch Baptists, the Scotch Inde- 

endents, the Southcottians, the Irving- 
ites, the Plymouth Brethren, the Ran- 
ters, and the Evangelical Quakers ; 
but the Wesleyans are irregular Church- 
men. Deeply, most deeply, do we re- 
gret what we term their ‘ wregularity :’ 
but respecting, as they do, our church ; 
maintaining, as they do, the necessity 
for the union of the church with the 
state; loving, as they do, the form of 
worship handed down by our church; 
and supporting, as they do, the lawful 
and spiritual claims of the clergy of our 
church ; as well as supporting them in 
their efforts against all the attempts of 
modern dissenting Vandalism to over- 
throw it; we should be at once unjust 
and ungrateful did we not insist that 
the Wesleyan Methodists are Nor pis- 
SENTERS. Right joyous then should 
we be, and that in the largest sense, we 
hope, of evangelical satistaction and of 
Christian triumph, if we could see the 

lan and the hope of the Rev. Richard 

odgson, M. = (Evening Lecturer 
of St. Peter’s, Cornhill) carried into 
effect, and if the plan for their union 
and more effective co-operation with 
the church could be made available. 
The heads of that body, the bishops of 
that denomination, those to whom thelay 
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members and the junior ministers look up 
with filial awe and well-merited respect, 
partake, we are sure, of a large portion 
of this feeling. They know how little 
divides us. ‘They know the sentiments 
cherished by their founder to that 
church, of which, in spite of all his 
clerical irregularities in his partial se- 
cession, he remained a minister to the 
end of his days. They know that 
George Whitfield, Rowland Hill, the 
Countess of Huntingdon, and indeed 
nearly all the leaders of a certain move- 
ment which took place in the world 
from 100 to 70 years ago, were all seri- 
ously, deeply, religiously attached to 
church establishments, and especially 
to the Church of England. They know 
that, in proportion as the separation 
from that church has only been partial, 
the new sects have been vigorous and 
spiritual Who can compare, as a 
spiritual and truly Christian body, the 
Independents, for example, with the 
Walesen Methodists ; or the Baptists, 
with either the followers of George 
Whitfield, or of Lady Huntingdon? 
The difference is immeasurable. We 
speak not of individual exceptions, for 
every church can produce some bright 
spirit, some glorious soul emancipated 
from the trammels of the church to 
which it belongs, as even Rome can 
boast of a pious Bossuet and an amiable 
Fenelon ; but we speak of the mass of 
the dissenters of ]841 when we say, 
that the general character of both 
preachers and teachers is not spiritual. 

his is not the case with the Wesleyan 
Methodists. Abroad, their missionaries 
are instructed to render honour to 
whom honour is due, and tribute to 
whom tribute. Whilst Mr. Knibb, the 
Baptist missionary, denounces all West 
India magistrates, planters, and pro- 
prietors, as ‘scoundrels,’ ‘rascals,’ 
‘ dolts,’ ‘idiots,’ (yes, we have heard 
him), and seeks, forsooth, to dragoon 
the West India proprietors into the 
opinions of the Baptist Board,’ the 
Wadeyen missionaries preach subordi- 
nation, respect to property, patience, 
forbearance, gratitude, and obedience. 
At home, the Wesleyan Travelling 
Preachers are instructed by the Con- 
ference to feel, that loyalty is more than 
avirtue—that it is a grace; that the 
kingdom of their heavenly Master is not 
of this world; that it is a blessed thing 
to have a Christian monarch, Christian 
laws, a protected Sabbath, a parochial 
clergy, a public and free edifice in every 
district, where the pauper and the noble 
meet on equal terms to worship the 
God of their fathers ; and that such in- 
stitutions will be held in reverence by 
all who fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. 
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** In the observations, then, which we 
have made, and which will hereafter 
occur in this introduction and volume, 
as to the character of dissenterism in 
1841, it will be distinctly borne in mind 
by our readers, that we except Wesley- 
an Methodists from these remarks.” 


Yes. Could the founder of Me- 
thodism revive, he would see well 
pleased the great bulk of his followers 
still cordial in their attachment to that 
establishment, for which, when it was 
far less distinguished for piety than it 
is at present, he always professed an 
unfeigned regard; and from which it 
is more than probable he never would 
have separated, had the vital spirit 
which at present animates it, been 
equally active within it in his day. He, 
be it observed, never conceived himself 
a schismatic, although, in point of 
law, he has been construed such, from 
overt acts which were, doubtless, ill- 
advised and irregular, but which he 
conceived compatible with that eccle- 
siastical rule, the authority of which 
he never absolutely denied. And now 
that the venerable spiritual mother, 
to whom he always looked up with 
filial reverence, is so truly putting on 
likeness of the hen in Scripture, and, 
according to our Lord’s beautiful 
comparison, spreading her wings in 
order that all may be safe under her 
feathers, it would, if we have read the 
spirit of John Wesley aright, be as a 
barbed arrow to his heart, if he could 
discover amongst his followers any by 
whom the factious and malignant 
spirit was encouraged which seeks, 
by all means, the overthrow of the 
Church of England. We are happy 
to say, that that pain would be spared 
him ; and we may also add, that it is 
not amongst the Methodists alone a 
strong disapprobation exists of the 
practices by which the’ honest dissen- 
ters of former days would be scandal- 
ized. Almost all the truly pious, who 
are capable of exercising a ratiomal 
judgment, feel a keen regret that their 
dissenting brethren should have taken 
an attitude of secular hostility for 
which they cannot now plead any cry- 
ing grievance; and suffer themselves 
to be overborne by a ruthless ani- 
mosity, which could scarcely be justi- 
fied even in those days when perse- 
cuting edicts were in force, against a 
church which has manifested towards 
them a forbearing ‘gentleness, and a 
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loving kindness, by which a ‘national 
institute for the furtherance and ex- 
tension of the Redeemer's kingdom 
should always be distinguished. 

The following is a succinct view of 
the favours which have been showered 
upon dissenters within the last half 
century ; and, would that we could 
add, have not been abused :— 


‘‘ ‘WHAT DO THE DISSENTERS WANT ?” 
asked George the Third of Mr. Pitt, 
when conversing on the views taken by 
Bishop Prettyman, as to the necessity 
for restricting dissenting teachers, and 
preventing preaching in the open air. 
Mr. Pitt replied, that they had stated 
to him they only required to enjoy the 
same degree of liberty they had hitherto 
possessed. George the Third was sa- 
tisfied, Mr. Pitt was induced to dis- 
suade the bishop from pressing the 
measure, and Bishop Prettyman’s biil 
was indefinitely postponed. 

*** WHAT DO THE DISSENTERS WANT 
now ?’ asked the Prince of Wales, when 
in 1809 Lord Sidmouth introduced his 
celebrated bill for preventing improper 
persons from escaping civil burdens, by 
obtaining certificates that they were 
dissenting ministers. He was informed 
that they only demanded the rejection 
of the bill. Why? was the second in- 
quiry : to which it was replied, because 
the practical operation of the bill would 
be to prevent village preaching. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, not from hostility 
to the church, but from an‘ apprehen- 
sion that their system of local preaching 
would be interfered with, joined for this 
time, but for this time only, the various 
classes of dissenters ; eal tinendh that 
union, and that only, the bill was lost. 
But were the dissenters satisiied? No. 
Though Lord Liverpool opposed the 
bill, and thus secured its defeat, the 
dissenters at once set to work to obtain 
the repeal of the Toleration Act, to pro- 
cure an unlimited right to preach, teach, 
and open chapels, and to commence 
that system of attacks on the church 
which were begun under the auspices 
of * The Protestant Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty,’ and are 
now going on alter hosts of concessions 
to the assailants on the part of the 
church so attacked, under the patron- 
age of Messrs. Burnett, Binney, Fox, 
and Thorn. 

‘©The NEW TOLERATION Act of 1812 
was an immense and astounding favour 
granted to Protestant dissenters, as 
well as to Wesleyan and Calvinistic 
Methodists. Mr. John Bogue, who had 
written in conjunction with Mr. Bennett 
their two first volumes of the History 
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of Dissenters, avowed that he never ex- 
pected to witness such concessions as 
these. The Prince Regent asked the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘My Lord 
Primate, what do the dissenters want 
now?’ His Grace replied, ‘ The repeal 
of the laws of Charles the Second, your 
Majesty, which sought to prevent the 
mischief that might arise from persons 
refusing to take lawful oaths; which 
restrained nonconformists from inha~- 
biting corporations ; and which sought 
to suppress seditious conventicles.” 
‘ And why is the last to be repealed ?” 
asked the Regent. ‘To give way to 
more liberal provisions, your Majesty ; 
for we entertain no other feelings than 
those of affection for those who differ 
from us in religious matters.’ So the 
bill passed. But were the dissenters 
satisfied? No. 

** In 1813, the ‘ right’ of dissenting 
missionaries to enter India was pro- 
claimed, admitted, and secured; and 
this at the very time when the extension 
of the state establishment of religion 
to the British Colonies was proclaimed 
by the then leaders of the dissenting 
movement as a retrograde measure. 

‘*In 1815, dissenters required that 
their chapels, though in some cases 
sources of great emolument to the pro- 
—— and bringing in very frequently 
arge incomes to laymen, should not be 
compelled to pay any parochial rates ; 
and an act of parliament was passed in 
their favour. Were the dissenters sa- 
tisfied? No, They had passed the 
Rubicon. To a certain period they had 
defended themselves from what they 
considered unjust attacks. Then they 
had sought for the repeal of, to them, 
obnoxious laws. But now they assumed 
the offensive. Though the episcopal 
religion is that of the state, and con- 
nected with it by all the fundamental 
institutions of the country; though it is 
the religion of the crown, and of both 
houses of parliament ; though it is the 
religion of every parish and hamlet in 
the country, and in multitudes of dis- 
tricts, even to this hour, the sole re- 
ligion ; yet the dissenters now began, 
for the first time in their history, to re- 
quire perfect equality for themselves and 
their multiform species of faith, disci- 
pline, and worship, with the Established 
Church of the Soh, This was soon 
shown by the introduction of the bill in 
favour of those dissenters who denied 
the fundamental doctrine of the Trinity; 
—and Socinians, once viewed with ap- 
prehension, were now recognised by a 
majority in the British parliament as 
entitled, as an inalienable right! to 
preach and teach their heresies to the 
ignorant and unwary.” ~~ i 
** When, in 1820, Lord Brougham (then 

i 
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Henry Brougham) brought into the 
House of Commons his bill to create a 
national system of education, over- 
powered by the mass of evidence which 
arrived from every side in favour of the 
learning, talent, liberality, benevolence, 
and piety of the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, he proposed to enact 
that the schoolmasters of his intended 
schools should be members of that 
church, and give the only evidence 
they could do of such membership, viz., 
a certificate that they had taken the 
holy sacrament at church six months 
previously to their election. But the 
dissenters opposed him, cried at the 
top of their voices that Brougham, the 
hearer of Belsham in Essex-street cha- 
pel, was a traitor, and declared that 
the schism bill of Queen Anne’s time 
was not more intolerant. The Dissen- 
ters required that all schoolmasters of 
all sects and opinions should be charged 
with the education of the masses of 
children of a Protestant country like 
Great Britain; and the Arian, Jew, So- 
dinian, or Infidel, provided he was a 
ood reader, writer, and arithmetician, 
ad, to adopt their shibboleth, the 
same ‘inalienable right’ to become the 
national schoolmasters of the rising 
eneration. So Henry Brougham wes 
feated: and he was proscribed by his 
dissenting brethren. But were the 
dissenters satisfied? No. They had 
new objects to pursue, and new results 
to gain.” 
. . ° * “The Socinians, en- 
couraged by their success on a former 
occasion, now required that they should 
be relieved from the use of such part of 
the service of the Church of England, 
as appeared to amount to a belief in the 
Trinity. The clergy of the national 
Christian Protestant Trinitarian religion 
were required to read garbled extracts 
from the form of prayer; and instead 
of at once seeking for relief by mar- 
riages by their own ministers, they in- 
sulted the Church of England by endea- 
vouring to force her clergy, nolens vo- 
lens, to read a form of prayer in which 
the fundamental doctrine of the Chris- 
tian religion should be suppressed. 
This, however, was rejected. But did 
they remain quiet? On the contrary, 
year after year they laboured till they 
reduced the holy rite of marriage to a 
mere civil contract; and sought an 
logy for their proceedings in the 
Code Napoleon of atheistical or popish 
France.” 


** The period at length arrived, when, 
in 1829, the dissenters gave the right 
hand of fellowship to the Jrish Papists. 
The committees of the three denomi- 
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nations, and the Society for the Pro. 
tection of Religious Liberty, petitioned 
for what was falsely denominated ‘ Ca- 
tholic Emancipation’ —and Baptists, So- 
cinians, Independents, Arians, and In- 
fidels signed the same rolls of parch- 
ment, calling upon parliament to destroy 
for ever the Protestant constitution of 
the realms. This fatal measure was 
passed. -This panacea for all the woes 
of ‘old Ireland’ received the royal as- 
sent: the victor on a thousand battle- 
fields was vanquished by petitions ; and 
Sir Robert Peel, who had once fought 
for the cause of that church to which he 
had devoted his best and earliest years, 
lent the weight of his name and example 
to a measure which was ‘to be at once 
healing and final.’ But both the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel have 
been deceived and disappointed. The 
dissenters are more clamorous, and the 
— less satisfied in 1841 than in 
829, and still the cry against the Pro- 
testant Church is loud and reiterated, 
‘ Raze it! raze it! even to the foun- 
dations!’ The Papist Ascendancy (or 
Catholic Emancipation) Bill was the 
commencement of a new era for the 
Church of England, and has been suc- 
ceeded by a rapidity of measures, on 
the part of dissenters and papists, 
most painful to contemplate, and most 
injurious to the constitution both in 
church and state. The reform of the 
Irish Church was demanded! The 
dissenting teachers and deacons, prés- 
byters and congregations, were placed 
on a level with the authorized and state 
clergy of the national religion with re- 
spect to the non-payment of turnpike 
tolls on a Sunday. The little brick 
conventicle, in which Arianism and 
heresy were preached, was placed on 
the same footing as the established or- 
thodox Church of England; and the 
dissenters, emboldened by past suc- 
cesses and past audacity, now declare, 
that ‘they are disposed to press their 
great principle, ‘THE DUTY OF Go- 
VERNMENT TO CONFINE ITS ATTENTION 
TO CIVIL AFFAIRS, AND LEAVE RELIGION 
TO THE MANAGEMENT OF VOLUNTARY 
cHurcHES.” ‘This was the real, but 
concealed, object of all their labours. 
During half a century they had worked 
hard to arrive at this result, and the 
dissenters are now, with but few ex- 
ceptions, unanimous in their endea- 
yours.” 


Such has been the progress of 
liberal legislation, and such have been 
its effects. Dissent has been rendered 
more touchy, more turbulent, and 
more unmanageable, by every attempt 
to pacify and reconcile it. Every 
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effort “to smooth the raven down of 
blackness” has only roughened its 
lumage and stirred up its latent ma- 
ignity ; and it now appears that no- 
thing will satisfy the champions of the 
“voluntary principle” short of the 
entire prostration of the church. It 
is, it seems, but a little thing that they 
are themselves suffered to stand up, 
unless they can knock the establish- 
ment down. We give the following 
as containing one of the latest mani- 
festoes of a body, who in dissenting 
from the church, would seem also to 
have dissented from common sense, 
and even to have forgotten common 
prudence. The comment, by which it 
is accompanied by our author," is well 
calculated to expose both its extra- 
vagance and its triviality. 


‘‘In the year 1832, the dissenters 
assumed still higher ground ; and began 
that series of attacks on the Church of 
England which have become daily more 
vehement, more irreligious, more per- 
sonal, and more bitter. 

‘* Tue Baptist Boarp, composed of 
men of very ordinary talents, and mix- 
ing wholly in the middling classes of 
society, having but two or three scho- 
lars in their denomination, and hardly 
any gentlemen, declared in 1832, by a 
set of resolutions, most industriqusly 
circulated, and most intemperately 
worded, ‘that they felt it unjust to be 
compelled by law to support a religion 
from which they dissented, convinced 
that the expense of supporting Chris- 
tian ministers, celebrating Christian 
worship, and extending the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, should not be compulsory, but 
voluntary.’ This is a specimen of the 
unfair, as well as inaccurate, manner 
in which the questions of tithes and 
church rates are brought before the Dis- 
senters by their spiritual and lay chiefs. 
For, if the views of the Baptist Board 
on the questions at issue were fairl 
stated by it, they would be put as fol- 
lows :— 

** Resolved, Ist. That it is a matter 
of no importance to any community, 
whether any or what religion is professed 
by the chiefs, government, magistrates, 
or people. 

** 2d. That as religion is merely of a 
spiritual character, and has no relation 
to, or effect upon, the constitutions or 
operations of human society, but is an 
individual feeling, and only can produce 
an individual operation, there ought to 
be no such governments as Christian 

overnments ; no such constitutions as 

istian constitutions; and ne such 
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laws as Christian laws; since govern 
ments should confine their attention to 
civil affairs, and leave religion. to the 
management of voluntary associations 
and individual caprice. 

“3d. That though the Protestant 
Church of England was during a long 

eriod of time the only religion of the 
inhabitants of this country, and though 
millions of saints have died in her faith, 
and been saved in her bosom; that al- 
though large districts of the country 
are still only supplied with the regular 
means of public worship by her churches 
and clergy, and though two-thirds of 
the Protestant population are her mem- 
bers; yet that it appears to this Board 
desirable to get rid of that church al. 
together, and to leave it to the people 
of this country to decide whether they 
will be Christian or otherwise, and whe- 
ther they will erect, we or destro 
and forsake both churches and chapels 
altogether. 

‘4th. That it is not the duty of a 
government, professing to be a Chris- 
tian government, to provide religious 
means and ordinances for the poor and 
uneducated ; that they should be left to 
themselves and to voluntary associa- 
tions ; that, far from it being right and 
wise to supply every given district of 
the country with the regular, settled; 
and permanent means of Christian 
knowledge, it is desirable that the 
churches hitherto opened to all the pa- 
rishioners without distinction should be 
shut, and allowed to fall into decay ; 
that the clergy should be deprived of a! 
means of support ; and that the inhabi- 
tants of our moors, uplands, mountains, 
and marshes, should be left to their 
isolation, without houses of worship ot 
parochial schools, trusting to the vo- 
luntary principle and the voluntary 
churches, 

‘5th. That the nonconformists of 
former periods were a spiritless and 
fawning set of men, who either knew 
not their rights, or, knowing, dared not 
defend them. 

** 6th. That the Baptist Board, there- 
fore, resolves to labour incessantly for 
the overthrow of the existing church 
establishment in this country; holds 
out its right hand of fellowship to So- 
cinians, Arians, and Papists, as well as 
to Independents, Southcottians, and 
Universalists, to effect this object ; and 
pledges itself never to cease to agitate 
until this overthrow shall be completed. 

‘* Now this is the spirit of the Ba 
tist Board resolutions. No religion in 
the government—no religion in the 
state—no religion in the laws.. All men 
are able to judge whether they will be 
of any, and of what religion; therefore 
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let there be none, except such voluntary 
associations as may be found to be pro- 
fitable, in large and overflowing cities.” 


Yes; such is the end and aim of 
the great dissenting confederacy, who 
have been quickened into being by a 
profligate government, seeking for the 
reputation of liberality by aiding in 
the destruction of the church. It is, 
we believe, very well known, that the 
dissenters would never have taken 
their present attitude, had they not 
received direct encouragement from 
individuals in high places, who have a 
very natural reason for “hating the 
light,” and who would fain revenge 
the opposition they have experienced 
as ministers from the staunch adhe- 
rents of the establishment, by visiting 
that venerable instititute with every 
mark of their high displeasure. Are 
any of its high places vacant? Trai- 
tors or compromisers, when such can 
be found, are sure to be selected to fill 
them. Are its clergy insulted and 


outraged, and its revenues assailed ? 
A plausible, make-believe, demonstra- 
tion of impotent energy may be 
affected ; but the assailants are seldom 
admonished, by any determinedly vi- 


gorous proceeding, that they will be 
brought to any strict account for their 
misdeeds. Is national education upon 
a large scale to be promoted? An 
excellent opportunity is presented for 
degrading the national clergy, by 
wresting from them that share in its 
control and management which should 
never be separated from the office 
which they hold, and which never can 
be taken from them and conferred 
upon the motley and promiscuous body 
of dissenters, without the most serious 
detriment to the nation at large. Hear 
one of the dissenting oracles upon this 
subject, whose insulting declaration is 
so fully borne out by the aid and the 
countenance they have received from 
* the powers that be,” and the wicked- 
ness, as well as the folly of which, our 
author has, by his accompanying ob- 
servation, made so apparent. 


««¢ A more comprehensive system of 
national education is, however, still a 
desideratum, which is beginning to at- 
tract its due share of public attention. 
It is encompassed with difficulties, and 
no plan which has yet been proposed is 
free from objections. HAPPiLy FoR THE 
NATION AND THE CHURCH OF GoD, 
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THERE IS LITTLE REASON TO FEAR 
THAT THE INTOLERANT SYSTEM OF 
COMMITTING EDUCATION TO THE CARE 
OF THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH, AND 
COMPELLING THE CHILDREN OF THE 
POOR TO {SUBMIT TO THE INCULCATION 
OF RELIGION ACCORDING TO THE VIEWS 
OF ONE SECT IS NOT LIKELY TO BE EN- 
DURED BY THE PEOPLE, OR DECREED 
BY THE STATE.’ 

‘* What then is this terrible religion 
of the Established Church, which the 
children of the poor ought not to submit 
to, and the inculcation of which the 
people are not likely to endure, or the 
state to decree? It is high time to in- 
terogate these champions of a thousand 
creeds, what are the great heresies of 
the religion of the Church of England ? 
Does the Church of England teach 
Atheism, Deism, Paganism, Mahomet- 
anism, or Infidelity? Does the Church 
of England proclaim the great Chris- 
tian facts of one God, one Saviour, one 
Holy Spirit, a Triune and an Eternal 
Godhead? Does the Church of En- 
gland teach the divinity of our Saviour, 
his blessed atonement, his glorious 
resurrection, his ascension into heaven, 
his mediatorial office, a future judg- 
ment, an eternal state of happiness for 
the children of God, and of condemna- 
tion for the finally impenitent ? Does 
the Church of England proclaim the 
ALL-SUFFIENCY OF Gop’s worD, the sa- 
craments instituted by our Saviour, and 
the necessity for faith to save, and for 
works as an evidence of justification ? 
Does not the sixth article of the religion 
of the Church of England proclaim the 
first of all verities, that—‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation: so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article 
of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to* salvation?’ and does it 
not follow that the religion so pro- 
claimed by the Church of England, is 
the religion of the Bible ? 

** Does not the Church of England 
teach the doctrines of original sin, of 
justification by faith, of the necessity 
for holiness, of the value and importance 
of the sacraments, and of the eternal 
love of God to his church and people? 
Does not the Church of England con- 
demn papistical errors, refute the 
heresy of purgatory, authorize the mar- 
riages of the clergy, and reduce to their 
just value all church traditions, declar- 
ing that ‘every particular or national 
church hath authority to ordain, change, 
and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
church ordained only by man’s autho- 
rity, so that all things be done to edi- 
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fying ?’ Does not the Church of Eng- 
land render respect to the civil magis- 
trates, support the influence of the 
crown, defend the right of each subject 
to his own property, and discourage 
superfluous oaths and unnecessary tests? 
Does not the Church of England sup- 
port all charitable associations, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, 
poor houses, bible societies, missionary 
institutions, and whatsoever tendeth to 
ameliorate the physical and moral con- 
dition of fallen man? Then what means 
this exulting language, this triumphant 
tone of the historian of the dissenters 
of the present day, when he rejoices 
that this religion of the Church of Eng- 
land, neither the people nor the state 
will endure to be inculeated amongst 
the children of the poor? The disci- 
pline of the church, the revenues of the 
clergy, and even the episcopacy of the 
establishment, do not affect these fun- 
damental doetrines, precepts, and con- 
duct, of the church; so then, why this 
exclamation, that ‘ Happily for the na- 
tion and the Church of God!’ the clergy 
of the national episcopal church are not 
likely to be entrusted with the spiritual 
instruction of the poor, the weak, and 
the ignorant ? Itis surely time that the 
chiefs of the dissenters should define 
their spiritual objections to the spiritual 
system of the Church of England. It 
is time that the controversy should not 
always be reduced to the narrow shop- 
keeping limits of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; but that those who profess to 
care for the souls of the population, and 
above all, of the rising generation, 
should descend into particulars, and 
should specify the heresies of the 
Church of England, the doctrines to 
which Trinitarian Dissenters object, 
and the dangers which the souls of 
young Episcopalians will run, if they 
remain attached to the religion of their 
ancestors. It is a fact which cannot be 
either disputed or palliated, that modern 
dissenterism speaks with more respect, 
love, brotherly kindness, and charity of 
popery, papism, and the Romish 
priests, than it does of episcopacy, the 
Church of England, and her authorized, 
devoted, and pious clergy. It is a fact, 
that the dissenters of 1841 receive at 
their meetings and on their platforms 
the Romish agitator, Mr. O'Connell, 
with far more enthusiasm and respect, 
than they would a bishop of the Church 
of England.” 


By the marriage bill, which has de- 
graded the solemn ordinance of mar- 
riage from a religious rite to a mere 
civil contract, they have already been 
gratified to their heart’s content ; and 
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would be still more so, if the liberal- 
ity of the legislature in this particular, 
did not, in some degree, outstrip the 
spirit of the age. Yes; it is grati- 
fying to see that the instances are as 
yet but few, in which the decent wo- 
men of England have availed them- 
selves of the new-fangled mode of 
forming a matrimonial engagement ; 
and that the old church service, by the 
regular church minister, is still pre- 
ferred to the act-of-parliament rou- 
tine, by which, in obedience to dis- 
tenting hostility, or dissenting predi- 
lections, it has been sought to supplant 
it. 

So copiously have we already drawn 
upon the introduction, that we have 
left no room for extracts from the 
work itself; nor are they necessary. 
The introduction is in point of fact, 
the most valuable part of the perform- 
ance; and the story by which the 
views and the principles of the writer 
are sought to be illustrated, is not either 
so well conceived or so happily execu- 
ted as to be entitled to any consider- 
able praise. In truth, it requires to be 
as familiar as we are with the annals of 
voluntaryism and independency, to feel 
that there is no exaggeration in the 
pages before us, of the evils and ex- 
travagancies of the dissenting system. 
We could lay our fingers upon authen- 
tic documents, by which the most ap- 
parently monstrous of our author's 
representations would be more than 
realized. But we’must also add, that 
there is a good in the system of which 
our author is heedless, or rather, in- 
deed, which it does not fall within his 
purpose to bring out. His object is 
to warn churchmen of the dangers to 
which their establishment is exposed, 
from the machinations of the faction 
by whom it is at present assailed, and 
to inspire its friends with an earnest- 
ness in its defence, somewhat corres- 
ponding to the energy and the perse- 
verance evinced for its destruction by 
its enemies. This is, no doubt, a 
most important object, and one with 
which we entirely sympathise ; but it 
would, in our judgment, be more com- 
pletely attained, if the writer had not 
altogether closed his eyes to the excel- 
lencies of individual characters, by 
whom dissenting congregations are 
not unfrequently adorned, and the ad- 
vantage, such as it is, which, in the 
present straitened, condition of the 
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establishment, is derivable from dis- 
senting ministrations, 

There ean be no doubt whatever 
that the most fertile source of dissent 
is to be found in the. vast amount of 
unappropriated domain, which the 
church, as at presen’ circumstanced, 
is altogether unable to occupy with 
advantage. The question, therefore, 
in many cases, is not between dissent 
and the establishment, but between 
dissent and the utter absence of any 
form of Christianity by which the 
truths of the Gospel. might be made 
known to myriads of human beings, 
who, from the gross neglect of a 
Christian legislature, have been living 
without God in the world. It is not, 
is it, or is it not, better than the 
services of the church; but, is it, 
or is it not, better than atheism, 
irreligion, or all profaneness? When 
ten or twenty thousand human beings 
are relegated to the pastoral super- 
intendence of a single man, is it not 
a cruel mockery to pretend that a 
aufficient provision is thus made for 
their spiritual welfare? And, we 
would add, if, in such cases, dissent 
does intervene, and take up that por- 
tion of the population which must of 


necessity be neglected by the regularly 
ordained minister of the church, can 
the Christian philanthropist do other 
than rejoice, that they are not alto- 
gether given over to the workings of 
a reprobate mind, and that the spiri- 


tual life of countless numbers of 
responsible and immortal creatures 
is thus preserved, even if it were 
only by the husks and the chaff of 
sound doctrine, until such time as 
it may please the Lord of the vineyard 
to send a more adequate supply of 
evangelical labourers by whom his 
word and his sacraments may be more 
truly, and more efficaciously, and more 
rightfully administered? The dis- 
senters are, as it were, in such cases, 
the spiritual squatters, by whom land 
ig temporarily appropriated, and made 
to a certain degree fertile and pro- 
ductive, which would otherwise have 
been a barren waste ;—and when the 
time comes that other and better 
occupants put in their claim, and 
take possession of it, we trust it 
never will be done with violence, or 
without a due regard to the new 
interest which has sprung up, and 
which has derived, in some sort, a 
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character of legitimacy, not only from 
the good which has. been done, but 
also from the desuetude and the lapse 
which may, with much plausibility, be 
pleaded against the exclusive title of 
those by whom such a territory was so 
long neglected. 

This will sufficiently, for the present, 
explain our views and feelings upon 
one branch of this important subject. 
We regard dissent, in such cases, in 
the light of a provision against a still 
greater evil. It is one of the many 
blessings which are enjoyed by those 
countries in which a reformation of 
religion has taken place, that the people 
feel themselves privileged, and find 
themselves encouraged, to read the 
word of God; and thus, they are all 
more or less illuminated by the blessed 
light of the holy Scriptures; so that, 
when a period of deadness and dege- 
neracy arrives in which the established 
system may fail to be productive of 
all those spiritual blessings for which 
it was appointed, its ministers will 
never fail to be reminded of their 
duty by numbers in whom their cold- 
ness and indifference cannot extinguish 
the vitalizing spirit of the Gospel. Our 
Protestant church is thus surrounded, 
both from within and without, by an 
atmosphere which long retains the 
rays of the sun, after the glorious orb 
of spiritual day may have apparently 
gone below the horizon, and which is 
not only a gracious provision for the 
absence, but a certain pledge for the 
return of that light in which faithful 
worshippers may again rejoice, when, 
after “the heaviness which has en- 
dured for a night,” “joy cometh in 
the morning.” In Romish countries, 
the dissent is infidelity. There a sys- 
tem which seeks to tyrannize over 
reason, is encoufttered by scornful dis- 
belief; but a disbelief which is con- 
tent to disguise itself full often under 
a semblance of zeal for the church; 
and which is ready, ofttimes, to assume 
an attitude of most sanguinary and 
envenomed hostility towards all who 
are denominated that church's ene- 
mies. Thus, it is very well known 
that some of the most remorseless 
tyrants of the inquisition, were indi- 
viduals who utterly disbelieved the 
Christian revelation. But we must 
not be diverted from our proper sub- 
ject. 

We have said that the scanty means 
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at the disposal of the establishment for 
keeping pace with the progress of the 
population, is one of the causes of 
dissent ; and this cause we do not be- 
lieve there is any true churchman who 
would not wish to see removed. We 
therefore expect that throughout the 
church in general, there will be a very 
general stir for church extension. 
But there is another cause of a differ- 
ent kind operating to the same end, and 
without the removal of which, (we say 
it deliberately, and after mature con- 
sideration,) almost all that may be 
done for church extension will have 
been done in vain. 

Let us suppose all at present re- 
quired by the most zealous church ex- 
tensionists, accomplished ; and that 
suitable places of divine worship, sup- 
plied with adequately provided minis- 
ters, are to be found in sufficient num- 
bers, through the length and the 

ybreadth of the land. Would that be 
enough to give its due ascendancy to 
the church, or, in other words, to 
maintain throughout the country the 
cause of true religion? We answer 
no. ‘There must be still some provi- 
sion by which the appointment of fit 
and efficient ministers may be secured 
to these several places of worship, 
with somewhat more of certainty than 
can be calculated upon in the present 
system, or they will fail to engage the 
respect and the affections of the people, 
and dissent will again rear its head, 
and flourish in the midst of our 
churches, even as it has hitherto flou- 
rished where no churches were to be 
found. 

This is a point respecting which we 
do expect to meet with difference of 
Opinion amongst churchmen ; and we 
shall, accordingly, from time to time, 
address ourselves to it with all the 
earnestness and all the caution which 
so important and interesting a matter 
requires. We mean not to object any 
thing against the theory of our eccle- 
siastical regimen. We mean not 
to propose any thing by which any 
one of the rights or privileges of our 
ecclesiastical governors would be in- 
vaded. But, adopting that regimen 
as strictly apostolical, and respecting 
those rights and privileges as, in them- 
selves, perfectly lawful, and absolutely 
necessary, to carry it into effect, we 
cannot shut our eyes to evils which 
recent changes in the constitution have 
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involved, nor fail to see that functions 
of government, which theory never 
contemplated should be discharged by 
any but friends to the church, may 
be fraught with evil when abandoned 
to its enemies. 

For instance, to come to the point, 
will not one Socinian, or infidel bishop, 
appointed for his political subservieney, 
or whig predilections, or because of 
his known hostility to the principle of 
a church establishment, or his advo. 
cacy of a latitudinarian system of 
education, do more to injure the 
church, than any other individual, or 
any other society can do to serve it? 
What then must be said of frequent 
appointments of that kind, in which 
profligate men exert their power to 
vitiate and disparage the institute 
which they hate, in obedience to the 
tyrant whom they serve, and who is 
at once the master and the slave of the 
spirit of popery in Ireland ? 

Go, and ask at the Vatican, what is 
the most effectual mode of overthrow- 
ing the Church of England, and you 
will be told, let only bad or inefficient 
men be appointed to its high places, 
and let them exercise their powers in 
appointing congenial spirits to the in- 
ferior offices in the ministry, and sucha 
degree of corruption and degeneracy 
must succeed, as will, sooner or later, 
ensure its destruction. Now we ask, 
whether this dearest wish of the Church 
of Rome is not in progress to be accome 
plished, when the Church of England 
is, to the degree in which it is, at the 
mercy of a ministry who hold office 
upon the sufferance of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and who cannot be supposed ex- 
empted from his influence in any one 
of their ecclesiastical arrangements ? 
We do not, at present, venture to 
propose how this evil should be reme- 
Hlied. We only ask the friends of the 
church, whether it is, or is not, a fore 
midable evil ? 

If the answer must be in the affire 
mative, we ask, will it not also be con. 
ceded that church extension can do 
very little good, unless care be taken, 
that, as well as the material edifice, a 
regular supply of pious and able minis- 
ters be also carefully provided? We 
tell our church extension friends, that 
unless this be done, the evil, to which 
they would fain apply a permanent 
remedy, must again, and very specdily, 
recur; and want of zeal, want of abi- 
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lity, want of ministerial fitness, will 
cause the new congregations that may 
be gathered together, to fall away, and 
either to be as sheep not having a 
shepherd, or to be absorbed into some 
one or other of the various denomina- 
tions of dissenters. 

When sensible men talk of church 
extension, they do not mean the exten- 
sion of mere brick and mortar. They 
are not so presumptuous as to imagine, 
that they, out of stones, can raise up 
children to Abraham. In desiring 
church extension, they take for granted 
that more church accommodation is 
required ; and that if only the edifice 
be erected, there will be no want either 
of fitting ministers or attentive hear- 
ers. And it is our firm belief that 
there never was a time when the 
Church of England was better sup- 

lied with a clergy capable of doing 

er honour than at the present mo- 
ment; and that if only due care be 
taken by proper provisions and suitable 
arrangements, to give to the piety, and 
learning, and holy zeal, that may be 
found amongst its members, that pre- 
ference and that pre-eminence to which 
they are fairly entitled, we should soon 
see that “* the’ wilderness and the soli- 
tary place would be glad for them,” and 
that any extension which took place in 
the number of our churches, was but an 
index of the growth amongst us of 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom. 

But what is the fact? The harvest 
is plenteous—the labourers are not 
few; but an overseer is appointed by 
the ministers of the crown, by whom 
both the harvest and the labourers are 
neglected! It is conceivable, at least, 
that we may have a profligate ministry, 
an infidel ministry, a Socinian ministry, 
a popish ministry ; or, a ministry, in 
the composition of which, the papist, 
the Socinian, the infidel, and the pro- 
fligate may all be found, and united 
cordially, it may be, upon but one 
single point, namely, a hatred of the 
Established Church, and a desire for 
its subversion. Now, can the church 
be said to be safe in such hands ? Who 
will maintain that such a body can be 
expected to act as its “nursing fa- 
thers?” If there be any who so think, 
they either should be in some place of 
confinement, or ought not as yet to be 
out of the nursery; and we either 
commend them to proper guardians, 
or recommend to their perusal the in- 
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structive story of the Little Red Rid« 
ing Hood. 

We are ourselves acquainted with a 
parish which was, under its last incum- 
bent, “as the garden of the Lord,” 
and which is now a spiritual desolation. 
What is the history of the melancholy 
change? Simply this; the present in- 
cumbent was an officer in the army, 
und was, for an offence against military 
discipline, dismissed from the service, 
and rendered incapable of serving his 
majesty again. But his father was a 
whig bishop, and took the very first 
opportunity that presented itself, of 
consoling the hopeful youth’ for his 
mishap, by ordaining him, and confer- 
ring upon him four livings! Is it 
necessary to dwell upon what must 
have been the consequence of this ? 
And can any one, who is not utterly 
regardless of the value of immortal 
souls, stand up for the perfection of a 
system in which such an atrocity was 
possible ? 

No. We must have some better 
security than we at present possess, 
that men shall not be intruded into 
sacred offices, who have no proper 
qualification for filling them with ad- 
vantage. We rejoice to say, that in 
a vast majority of instances, but little 
cause for exception can be taken 
against the conduct of our bishops, in 
their administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs. But some appointments have 
of late been made, which have caused 
a thrill of horror amongst the friends 
of the church; and better, we fear, 
are not at present to be expected from 
a ministry whose principal supporters 
are to be found amongst the most ran- 
corous enemies of the church, and 
who are, themselves, most philosophi- 
cally indifferent to all religion. It is 
high time, therefore, for the friends of 
the church to bestir themselves, and 
see whether, without trenching upon 
ecclesiastical discipline, some wise ex- 
pedient may not be devised by which 
the frightful evils to be apprehended 
from the corruption or the degrada- 
tion of the Established Church may be 
timely prevented. 

* Well, but to what does all this 
tend?” asks the impatient reader. “ We 
know very well that such a man as the 
late Lord Holland can have very little 
sympathy with the spiritual interests 
of the church; and that ‘he has left 
behind him, in the persons of his col+ 
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leagues, faithful representatives, by 
whom the infidel objects which he had 
at heart, will not be neglected. But 
whatis tobe done? Would you wrest 
the appointment of bishops from the 
crown? Would you interfere with 
the prerogative ?” Byno means. We 
should be satisfied to see that done 
now, which was done when William the 
Third was called to the crown of these 
realms ; namely, a church commission 
appointed by whom the sovereign 
might be advised respecting the exer- 
cise of the prerogative in the appoint- 
ment of bishops. At William’s own 
desire, that was done in his day. He 
professed his ignorance both of the 
state of the church, and the qualifica- 
tions of the clergy; and expressed a 
wish that he should be assisted in his 
endeavours to select fit men for the 
high places in the establishment, by 
those in whose wisdom and honesty 
the church in general might confide. 
This was not to wrest from him his 
prerogative. It was merely in its 
exercise to substitute one set of ad- 
visers for another; a set of advisers 
in whom secular objects predominated 
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over spiritual, for one in whom spiri- 
tual considerations predominated over 
secular. Now, let that be done at 
present, and all things would go on 
very well. Let only our bishops be 
well chosen, and by far the most im- 
portant step will have been taken, to 
restore and to preserve, throughout 
all orders of the ciergy, an apostolical 
integrity both of doctrine and prac- 
tice. Other changes would very soon 
take place, by which piety would be 
revived and discipline restored; but 
such as would not in the slightest de- 
gree either trench upon or compromise 
any principle by which, as a branch of 
the Church Catholic, the Church of 
England is distinguished. We can- 
not, however, afford to enter farther 
upon this important subject now. 
What ¢as been said, we commend 
to the attentive consideration of the 
reader, and hope that he will have ma- 
turely meditated upon it before we 
meet with him again. It is a subject, 
he may depend upon it, in which he is 
deeply concerned, and which we, at 
least, will not suffer to slip out of our 
remembrance. 


THE crRIsIs. 


Tue crisis has at length arrived, 
which brings to the test the worth of 


England. A dissolution of parlia- 
ment is proclaimed; and their last 
eard is about to be played by the des- 
perado administration. 

We believe that the annals of history, 
ancient and modern, present no pa- 
rallel to the diabolical wickedness of 
the wretched men who now hold a 
convulsive grasp of the reins of power. 
But their conduct is no surprise to us, 
who flatter ourselves that we early es- 
timated aright their character and 
their principles ; and if there be those 
who plead astonishment that men, such 
as Lord John Russell, and the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, should lend themselves 
to a project by which the country is to 
be convulsed, and its great landed and 
commercial interests thrown into irre- 
trievable confusion, we entreat them 
only to look at the conduct of these 
individuals on every occasion in which 
their interests as a party appeared op- 


posed to their duty as patriotic legis- 
lators, and say whether they were not 
uniformly influenced by an overruling 
lust of power which absorbed all 
higher considerations ? 

What was their reform bill, but a 
means by which whig ascendancy was 
to be established upon the ruins of 
tory domination ? 

What was their municipal corpora- 
tion bill, but an amendment by which 
the whig advantages of the former 
measure were to be extended ? 

What was the appropriation clause, 
but the consideration by which the sup- 
port of Irish papists and radicals was 
to be conciliated, and by which dis- 
senters of all denominations were still 
further to be propitiated by the sacri- 
fice of the principle of an established 
church ? 

How is their abandonment of that 
clause to be accounted for, if not by 
the terrors of that public indignation 
which they provoked, when it was 
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found that our venerable church was 
thus basely and treacherously assailed, 
and that the balance of advantage lay 
obviously in mitigating the churchmen, 
rather than in gratifying the dissen- 
ters? 

What is their education grant, but 
a boon to the latter to reconcile them 
in some sort to that delay which was 
interposed to the consummation of 
their hopes, by the abandonment of 
the appropriation clause ; and a signi- 
ficant hint that it was their necessities, 
ard not their will, that consented, 
when the further consideration of it 
was postponed ? 

What are their marriage and regis- 
tration bills, but a further concession 
to the faction who cherish a rooted 
hatred of the church, and whose sup- 
port will be given to any ministry by 
whom its rights and privileges may be 
invaded ? 

But all the support which could 
thus be procured, was not sufficient to 
sustain the O'Connell Melbourne mi- 
nistry against the current of indigna- 
tion, deep and strong, which was every 
day more and more setting in against 
them. The drams upon which they 
had been subsisting, although they 
imparted a momentary energy, were 
gradually undermining the seat of 
life ; and a necessity was felt every 
day more and more to increase the 
dose, if they would not sink under 
the collapse which must be occasioned 
by its discontinuance. All that 
could be done by the aid of the radi- 
eals and dissenters had been done al- 
ready, and apparently in vain. The 
wretched ministers who had sold them- 
selves to these factions were, notwith- 
standing all their aid, sinking hope- 
lessly in public opinion. This appeared 
in the results of the various elections 
which have of late taken place. Wal- 
sal, Sandwich, Nottingham, all spoke 
a language which could not be misun- 
derstood ; and the difficulty of keeping 
their retainers together in the House 
of Commons, now that the term ap- 
proached, when they must of necessity 
meet their constituents, was so great, 
that ministers saw clearly their only 
alternative was resignation or dissolu- 
tion. 

For them, resignation had peculiar 
terrors. They knew that it would be 
the fiat of their political extinction. 
Hitherto they had been sustained 
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solely by the fuvour of the crown ; 
and that once withdrawn, they were 
too well acquainted with their own 
deserts not to dread the wrath of an 
indignant people. 

Besides, their youthful sovereign, 
when advised by other counsellors, 
was likely very soon to be more en- 
lightened; and must needs, in no long 
time, have been made to see the delu- 
sions which had been practised upon 
her by selfish and wicked men, to blind 
her with respect to the real interests 
of her throne and her kingdom, The 
consequence would be, a feeling of 
resentment for confidence abused, and 
a reaction of offended royalty, by 
which the sovereign would ratify, 
against the guilty, the miserable, and 
the incapable whigs, the sentence of 
exclusion from power, which would 
be sure to be pronounced by the nation 
at large. 

These, they felt, were terrible evils 
But what was to be done? Resigna- 
tion, under such circumstances, was 
out of the question. And what was 
to be gained by dissolution? Just no- 
thing but a longer day, unless the pub- 
lic mind could be so drugged and phil- 
tered as to cause a temporary popular 
madness, during which they might 
hope, when brought to judgment 
for their misdeeds, to escape im- 
pending condemnation. Their course 
was soon taken. It was no longer 
sufficient to purchase the support of 
dissenters, infidels, and radicals, by 
insulting and pilfering the church, 
or by nibbling at the constitution, 
The popularity procured by the penny 
postage scheme was rapidly evaporat- 
ing into contempt; and the serious 
defalcation of revenue thence arising, 
was felt as a mill-stone around their 
necks, from which no ordinary finan- 
cial effort could relieve them. They 
therefore boldly adopted a project 
worthy of Cataline, and produced a 
budget which they expected to operate 
like the opening of Pandora's box, 
and by which the hope of a longer 
continuance in office would be se- 
cured, at the expense of filling the 
country with innumerable and irre- 
mediable evils. 

Yes ; the reckless, the desperate, the 
eae the class who have always 

een described as ‘‘ avidi rerum nova- 


rum,’ 


who have something to hope, 


and nothing to fear, from any change, 
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are excited, by a desperate ministry, 
against the substantial and propertied 
elasses, and urged upon a species of 
political civil war, which, unless the 
devices of its contrivers be signally 
confounded by the wisdom and the 
spirit of the Conservative population 
of these realms, can only end in their 
common ruin, 

To argue the question of corn laws, 
as if calm discussion were the object 
of our abandoned rulers, would be to 
incur their most contemptuous scorn. 
To suppose that they mean calm and 
rational discussion, where they open 
up such a question with a view to po- 
pular agitation, would argue a degree 
of simplicity, or folly, which might 
well provoke the mirth of our oppo- 
nents, even as it must excite the sor- 
row or the pity of every rational friend 
of social order. No. Calm discus- 
sion is not their object. Well they 
know that by calm discussion they can- 
not stand. They have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 
No. Itis only by wicked, drunken, 
profligate agitation, in which calm rea- 
son is to be confounded, they now 
place all their hopes ; and if they can- 
not excite a phrenetic hostility in the 
middling and the lower ranks, against 
the possessors of property, by whom a 
eonvulsive effort will be made to tear 
down and trample in the dust, all that 
has hitherto, in old England, been held 
in peculiar honour, their. doom is 
sealed, The spoils of office will be 
torn from their grasp. The splendour 
of court power will no longer enable 
them to play the part of successful 
impostors ; and they will be consigned 
to infamy and degradation. 

It is our belief that they calculated 
upon a greater amount of public cre- 
dulity than they have, as yet, found. 
It is our belief that they would not 
have ventured upon their present 
course, if they did not imagine that it 
would prove more successful. They 
are somewhat in the condition of the 
would-be assassin, who, when he pro- 
ceeded to draw his sword on his un- 
suspecting victim, found that there had 
been substituted for the shining blade 
a peacock’s feather. His guilt and his 
impotence were by the same act made 
manifest ; and his true character be- 
came thenceforth so thoroughly known, 
that the man who was thus providen- 
tially preserved from_ his ruthless vio- 
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lence, would deserve his fate if he 
trusted him again, Yes. The Whigs, 
by their last act, have exhibited them- 
selves in such a light, as must utterly, 
and for ever, discredit all their public 
professions, and prove to a demonstra- 
tion, to all whose credulity does not 
exceed even their wickedness, that 
when they talk of principle they mean 
power—when they talk of patriotism, 
it is of official emolument they are 
mindful ; and that there is no considera- 
tion, human or divine, which they are 
not prepared to sacrifice, if by so doing, 
even a remote chance is afforded of 
securing, for a little longer, their dar- 
ling objects. 

It was not a little amusing to hear 
their oracle, Mr. Thomas—we beg 
pardon, the Right Honourable Thomas 
Babington Macauley confessing, with 
such downcast modesty, in the House 
of Commons, that he and his cols 
leagues made a mistake, when they ex- 
pected that their budget would be 
welcomed as a great boon by the na- 
tion at large ; and that a degree of en- 
thusiasm would be excited on their 
their behalf somewhat similar to the 
phrensy of 1832, by the aid of which 
Lord Grey's ministry accomplished 
what the same right honourable gen- 
tleman called, on a former occasion, & 
great civiland social revolution. ““ A 
great mistake,” Mr. Macauley! Yes, 
indeed, a very great mistake. The peo- 
ple of this great empire are somewhat 
wiser than they were before. They 
had a ten years’ trial. of the Whigs, 
and they are not now so entirely “ ig- 
norant of their devices,” as, doubtless, 
they were when the political puritans 
appeared before them as untried men, 
and were taken into the public confi- 
dence upon the characters which they 
gave of themselves. Their profes- 
sions have since been tested; and it 
would indeed, be “a great mistake” 
to suppose that they ever could be 
trusted to the same extent again. So 
that while we feel nu surprise at 
all that the secretary-at-war should 
seem to be utterly indifferent respect- 
ing the guilt which ministers meditated, 
while he was so much concerned that 
they should have made not a little 
“ mistake,” it would surprise us if it 
were really to be found that the right 
honourable gentleman was altogether 
so astonished as he professed to bey 
that the project of ministers should 
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have so signally failed to excite the en- 
thusiasm of the people. 

But talking of the right honourable 
Thomas, we are reminded of an 
observation which he made in that 
same speech to which we have alluded, 
and which, under the guise of an al- 
most stolid simplicity, was undoubt- 
edly, to our seeming, the unkindest 
cut ever dealt by a sharp-witted ad- 
versary to his political opponents. 
He said ministers had been reproached 
for bringing in a budget which they 
did not mean to carry. This he 
denied. All their measures, indeed 
they did not expect to pass; but the 
most important part of them they 
were not without hopes of carrying, 
and that, too, by conservative aid. 
For, says the right honourable gentle- 
man, to do the honourable baronet 
opposite justice, and the gentlemen 
who usually act with him, the occa- 
sions have not been few when they 
have laid aside their prejudices as a 
party, and added their strength to the 
strength of the government, in giving 
effect to propositions which they were 
convinced were, upon the whole, for 
the public advantage. The cool ef- 
frontery of this is as consummate as 
the imputation which it insinuates is 
atrocious. Sir Robert Peel and his 
friends, the secret approvers of the 
agitation budget, which yet they affect 
to view with such horror and alarm! 
The only difference between them and 
the whigs being, that they “let, «I 
dare not,’ wait upon, ‘1 would!’” 
And this uttered with a gracious and 
patronising air, as being about the 
most complimentary thing which a ge- 
nerous and high-minded adversary 
could say of the tories! Truly, if 
the right honourable secretary suc- 
ceeded in obtaining even a limited 
credence to the insinuation conveyed 
by this complimentary malediction, he 
would have blasted the right honour- 
able baronet for ever. 

It recalls to our mind a story 
which we once heard respecting a ser- 
vant who lost his place, as he supposed, 
by the ill offices of one by whom he 
was to be succeeded. He was not 
without kind friends who were well- 
disposed to minister to his wrath, and 
who suggested various modes in which 
he might revenge himself upon his 
hated rival. One presented him with 
a dagger, very intelligibly insinyating 


how it should be used. Another sug. 
gested, that by a pistol a readier reck- 
oning would be made. But he said— 
No, I will have none of these things— 
I know better how to settle my account 
with the author of my ruin—T will 
give him a good character—I will make 
my late master think that he is just 
such a one as myself—and if that does 
not do his business more effectually 
than either pistol or dagger, nothing 
that I could do against him would be 
of any avail. We forget what the 
result was, or whether the project 
thus developed was ever in reality car- 
ried into effect. But the Satanic ma- 
lignity of the device we have not for- 
gotten, savouring as it did so tho- 
roughly of the wisdom of the serpent; 
and neither, we presume, did the right 
hon. Thomas Babington Macauley, 
when he muttered the panegyric upon 
Sir Robert Peel, which was to operate 
as a death-blow upon his political repus 
tation ;—having possibly some vague 
recollection of a Sabine oracle, which 
once pronounced— 

‘** Hune neque dira venena, nec hosticus 

auferat ensis, 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tassis, nec tarda 
podagra 
Garrulus hune quando consumet cunque.” 


But he and his accomplices have 
failed—signally failed. They have 
neither succeeded in whitewashing 
themselves, nor in disparaging their 
political enemies. As far as public 
opinion can as yet be collected, their 
abandoned project has been received 
as it deserved. But we must not for- 
get with whom we have to deal. Let 
the conservative electors be well per- 
suaded that it is not a fair and open 
battle they are now called upon to 
fight. Every thing which the most 
reckless audacity and the most profli- 
gate corruption can accomplish, will 
be resorted to by the guilty ministers 
to protract the term of their official 
existence. For all the arts of bribery, 
for all the efforts of intimidation, the 
conservative constituencies should be 
well prepared. Never was there a time 
when union, determination, concert, 
firmness, perseverance, were more im- 
peratively required. Never was there 
a time when mutual forbearance, and 
a forgetfulness of minor differences, 
were more called for, than during this 
trying conjuncture, when all that is 
wicked, unprincipled, and ruffianly, ig 
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marshalled and disciplined by the 
ministers of the crown, against the 
best interests of the monarchy and the 
church, and the permanent well-being 
of the kingdom. 

Cheap bread, and a cry of mono- 
poly against the landed proprietors! 
Such is the invocation by which Lord 
John Russell hoped “to call spirits 
from the vasty deep,” in aid of his 
Machiavellian policy! But they have 
not, on this occasion, answered to his 
call; and he and his colleagues stand 
in the degraded and ignominious po- 
sition of the desperado who made open 
proclamation that he was willing and 
ready to sell himself to the devil, but 
from whom his Satanic majesty did 
not think it worth his while to pur- 
chase a reversionary interest of what 
he knew was already well secured. 

Will the working classes be deluded 


*by the ery of cheap bread, when it is 


accompanied by low wages? What 
matters it how cheap it may be, if the 
equal cheapness of labour, their only 
property, keep it equally distant from 
them? And then, how is this cheap 
bread to be purchased? At the ex- 
pense of leaving ourselves’wholly de- 
pendent upon foreigners for our sub- 
sistence! Is that a condition of na- 
tional existence which should for a 
single moment be endured? Granted, 
for a moment, that the whole landed 
proprietors of the country are a nui- 
sance, and should be swept away. 
What security have we that foreign 
governments, when we once become 
entirely dependent upon them, will 
continue to deal with us upon equitable 
terms; and that conjunctures which 
have once occurred may not occur 
again, and all the calculations of a 
prudential commercial policy be baf- 
fled by considerations arising out of 
warlike relations? And do we not 
know that in the corn countries, upon 
which we should soon become depend- 
ent for our daily bread, there is this 
moment a demand for encouragement 
to domestic manufactures, which 
threatens to take from us that very 
market for our goods, in exchange 
for which we are madly about to re- 
linquish our agricultural prosperity ? 
Yes ; the same “pressure from with- 
out” which has prompted our reckless 
government to advance a_ project 
which must reduce to beggary the 
cultivators of our lands, that foreigners 
may be benefited at their expense by 
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the expenditure of our capital, that 
very pressure is felt abroad in com- 
pelling the governments of those coun- 
tries in favour of which we make this 
wild arrangement, to exclude the pro- 
duce of our manufacturing industry, 
lest it should interfere with the pros- 
perity of the rising establishments 
which are beginning to multiply and 
to flourish amongst themselves! ‘Thus, 
in the end, it might be found, that we 
were buying, not a pig in a poke, but 
a poke without a pig. The very con- 
sideration for which we were content 
to surrender our home market, and 
our fields bending with golden grain, 
would be denied; and our manufac- 
tures would be felt to be a drug, just 
when sterility and barrenness began 
to stare upon us, because of the ruin 
which we had wantonly and wickedly 
brought upon our agricultural popu- 
lation. 

But suppose no one of these causes 
to operate, so as to disturb the great 
experiment of trying how far it is safe 
to be entirely dependent upon foreign 
nations for a supply of food ; suppose 
the experiment entirely successful, and 
the cotton lords in undisputed pos- 
session of the palaces of our nobility, 
and the mansions of our landed pro- 
prietors; suppose the manufactures 
increased by three or four times their 
present amount, and that there is no 
let or hindrance whatever. to the sale 
of our manufacturing produce in 
other countries; still must not this 
increased and increasing demand for 
corn cause in the countries supplying 
it a corresponding increase of price? 
And in proportion as the demand goes 
on, must not the price continue to 
rise, until at length it reaches a term 
which will render it as dear to us as 
any which we should procure by 
growing it for ourselves ? 

Time does not permit us to dwell 
as we could wish upon the other por- 
tions of the ministerial budget—the 
sugar and the timber duties. Suffice 
it to say, they are atrocious in prin- 
ciple, and would be ruinous in prac- 
tice. By the one, not only would the 
West Indian proprietors be sacrificed, 
and that, too, after sacrifices on their 
part which entitled them in a peculiar 
manner to British protection; but an 
encouragement would be given to the 
slave trade, by which all that has 
hitherto been. done, towards the. ex- 
tinction of that accursed traffic would 
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be defeated. And by the other a blow 
would have been given to all the great 
interests connected with the timber 
trade in Canada which they could not 
survive. In the present critical state 
of that country, it might cause its 
severance from the British empire. 

Such are the measures, each rival- 
ing the other in monstrosity and wick- 
edness, upon which ministers have 
dissolved the parliament, and appealed 
to the people. 

It is not, honest men may be as- 
sured, upon the merits of their case 
they appeal. They remember what 
was done by “enormous lying,” in 
1832. They remember what has been 
done since, in various places, by the 
most outrageous intimidation. They 
have tested the strength-of bribery ; 
and St. Albans is a proof of what, 
even under unpromising circumstances, 
might be done in that way. The 
name of the Queen, too, if not a 
tower of strength, possesses a power- 
ful talismanic influence over numbers 
who do not discriminate between the 
personal predilections of a much-abused 
and deluded youthful sovereign, and 
the real interests of the monarchy, and 
the well-being of the kingdom. Dis- 
solving with the monarchy at their 
back—dissolving with the treasury un- 
der their control,—is a very different 
thing from a dissolution without these 
advantages. Had a dissolution taken 
place upon their resignation, the 
wretched beings know full well that 
they would have been resolved into 
their original insignificance. They 
would be as the chaff before the wind, 
withering and perishing under the 
fierce indignation of a justly-offended 
people. Would Lord John Russell, 
think you, gentle reader, encounter, 
out of office, a London constituency ? 
He would just as soon take his station 
in the pillory. It remains even to be 
seen how far, with all the resources of 
a thinister, he will be able to baffle the 
opposition of the honest and upright 
citizens whom he has insulted, by of- 
fering himself as their representative. 
So it is with the others also. Out of 
office, there is scarcely any constitu- 
ency out of Ireland, to which they 
would be presentable ; and we believe 
the arch agitator has found by this 
that he has, in this country, no seats 
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for better men. And when the people 
have been thoroughly iustrasted as to 
the delusions which have been practised 
upon them, respecting the repeal of the 
corn laws, by which Ireland would 
literally be thrust back into the bar- 
barism from which it has been gradu- 
ally emerging for the last fifty years, 
it would not greatly surprise us if his 
popularity gave place to a feeling 
which would be very nearly akin to 
execration. 

At present, however, it will give 
O'Connell as much as he can do to 
keep his own in Ireland. Upon some 
losses, the Conservatives must needs 
calculate, although we do not, this mo- 
ment, exactly know where they are to 
be. But knowing, as we do, the par- 
ties with whom we have to deal ; that 
the patronage of the government is in 
the hands of the desperate faction who 
are now making a last struggle for the 
retention of power ; knowing the spi- 
ritual terrors which will be put in re- 
quisition for the temporal ends of the 
disturbers ; the corruption which will 
be had recourse to; the intimidation 
which will be practised ; when we look 
around us and call to mind these 
powerful and sinister influences with 
which we have to contend, our asto- 
nishment is, that we have, already, as 
far as the registry is concerned, made 
so much way, and that so few of the 
seats, upon which we have a reason- 
able claim, are in any serious danger. 

It is, therefore, apparent, that for 
every effort of the most reckless and 
desperate profligacy, the Conservative 
constituencies should be prepared. 
Above all things, all division amongst 
themselves, upon minor points, should 
be avoided. This is no time to enter 
into mutual recriminations They are 
upon the eve of a contest which is to 
decide the fate of the church, of the 
monarchy, of the property of the coun- 
try, both commercial and agricultural, 
of the colonies and dependencies of the 
British crown, of regulated liberty and 
social order, for generations to come ; 
AND EVERY ELECTOR SHOULD HOLD IN 
MIND, THAT BY A SINGLE VOTE THAT 
CONTEST MAY BE DECIDED. 

We write this chiefly with reference 
to the College constituency, who have, 
we know, been much divided in opi- 
nion respecting the conduct of their 
late re a particularly as re- 
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question we do not enter. Our opi- 
nions upon it are pretty well known— 
but this is not the time when the re- 
eorder should be put upon his trial, at 
the expense of drawing influential men 
from every part of the country, whose 

resence may be critically necessary, 
in their several localities, to turn the 
elections. 

We prejudge nothing—we compro- 
mise nothing. We admit, to the full- 
est extent, the reasonableness of the 
strong feeling which is felt by many 
respecting the course which was pur- 
sued by Mr. Recorder Shaw, when 
the case of the Dublin corporation was 
for the last time before the House of 
Lords. But we emphatically say, that, 
to stir up an opposition to him at the 
present moment, to divide the conser- 
vative interest, and to drag the elec- 
tors, as well those who may be favour- 
able, as those who may oppose him, 
from their distant residences, where 
they are rendering, in the hour of its 
severest trial, good service to the 
eause of true religion and constitu- 
tional liberty, never before so much 
endangered, would argue either in- 
sanity or treason, We, therefore, 
confidently hope and believe, that no 
contest for the College will take place. 

In this belief we are the more forti- 
fied by the high personal character of 
the gentleman who has been talked of 
as the probable antagonist of the Re- 
corder, in the event of a contest. He 
is one who will never suffer personal 
considerations to interfere with his 
sense of public duty ; and he is too 
clear-sighted not to perceive, that by 
encouraging a division of interest in 
the University, at the present moment, 
he would only be playing the game of 
the enemy. 

In the city, we hope we may say 
that we are secure. Upon the registry 
the conservatives have an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The temperance move- 
ment, by beggaring the publicans, has 
very considerably reduced by far the 
most active and efficient of Mr. 
O’Connell’s staff. Agitation and se- 
dition have been put upon half-pay ; 
and the refusal of the Marquis of Kil- 
dare to abide by the pledge of the arch 
demagogue on his behalf, has operated 
as a damper upon the radical interest, 
by which almost all their hopes are 
extinguished. Poor Hutton, we be- 
lieve, feels that he has already paid 
“too dear for his whistle.” Besides, 
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he does not go “the whole hog” upon 
repeal; nor do we think it possible 
that the despairing anarchists will be 
able to induce any one to believe that 
the city of Dublin is “a safe specula- 
tion.” 

All those things are for us; but 
still we would not have the conserva- 
tive electors too sure. Such confi- 
dence might give rise to a supineness 
which would prove their utter ruin. 
We therefore repeat it, the active 
services of all will be required to en- 
sure a victory. Every individual 
elector should act on the present oc- 
casion as if the result depended upon 
himself alone. To the freemen, more 
especially, we address ourselves ; and 
we tell them deliberately, that the eyes 
of the country are now upon them; 
and that in the judgment of ev 
honest Protestant they will be eternally 
disgraced, if any thing short of severe 
physical infirmity shall prevent any of 
them from being early at his post at 
the hustings on the day of election. 
They are fortunate in having obtained 
two candidates who are deserving of 
their respect and esteem, and towards 
whom they should feel deep gratitude 
for having consented to encounter the 
expense and the annoyance of the 
coming contest. And if they are now 
wanting to themselves, the ascendancy 
of the O’Connell cabinet may be the 
result ; and of the grinding popish 
despotism which must then be esta- 
blished upon the ruins of our Pro- 
testant church, they will themselves 
be amongst the first victims. 

As yet we have every reason to rely 
upon the cordial support of the con- 
servative cause by all the Protestant 
electors. Even already there is a cry 
of despair from the camp of the enemy. 
The manner in which Lord Plunkett 
has been treated by the government, 
and the atrocious Sir John Campbell 
job, has caused, throughout the coun- 
try in general, a degree of astonish- 
ment and indignation, which has des 
stroyed, we verily believe, the last 
chance which a profligate ministry had 
of making a successful struggle at the 
elections. The whole transaction in- 
dicates “a foregone conclusion ;” and, 
giving their adherents every credit for 
sympathising to the whole extent in 
their profligacy, we do think common 
sense on their part is all that is res 
quired to.see the folly of persevering 
in a struggle, the result of which,-in 
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the judgment of their own leaders, is 
so very apparent. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that for 
this and other demonstrations of weak- 
ness and profligacy by which they 
have of late been so disgraced, we are 
indebted to the wisdom and the firm- 
ness of Sir Robert Peel. The great 
conservative leader never judged so 
wisely, or acted with more prudent 
determination, than when he moved 
the vote of want of confidence in mi- 
nisters, the result of which was looked 
forward to with so much anxiety by 
his friends and his enemies. Many of 
his friends thought the movement a 
rash one, and that a defeat upon it, 
even by a small majority, would be re- 
garded as a great boon by a profli- 
gate administration. But he well 
knew that such an event would not 
put his party into a worse position 
than they were, as long as ministers 


confidence of the house ; while by an 
adverse decision, which would put it 
beyond all doubt that they were bereft 
of that confidence, their embarrass- 
ment must be greatly increased, and 
they must be driven, and that speedily, 
either to a resignation or a dissolution. 
The result justified the sagacity of the 
leader; and the consequence has 
been a series of defeats and disgraces 
by which they have been utterly ruined 
in the estimation of the nation at 
large. It was the vote upon Sir 
Robert’s motion which caused them 
to make the desperate grasp at the 
patronage of the two new judges, for 
whose appointment a bill had been 
prepared ; and when defeated in that 
attempt by the vigilance of Sir Edward 
Sugden, led to their disgraceful aban- 
donment of the bill,—thereby making 
it clearly evident, not only that patron- 
age [alone was their object, but that 
that patronage they could not hope to 
possess if they waited the result of the 
coming elections. The loss of these 
two snug berths it was which led to 
the desperate game of placing Sir 
John Campbell upon the Chancery 
bench in Ireland. Lord Plunkett is 
compelled to resign, to make way for 
one who will be compelled to resign 
before three months ; thus wantonly 
insulting the whole Chancery bar of 
Ireland, by placing over their heads a 
mere common law lawyer from West- 
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minster Hall, and saddling the country 
with a retiring pension for one who 
must of necessity abandon his office 
before he sits as Lord Chancellor for 
one single day ! 

Now for all these exhibitions of pro- 
fligacy and demonstrations of weak- 
ness, let us never forget that we are 
indebted to the prudence, the sagacity, 
and the vigour of Sir Robert Peel. 
They are, as it were, the reverberations 
of the vote of want of confidence ; 
which was made at the precise point 
of time up to which it could not be 
wisely attempted, and beyond which 
it could not be safely deferred. And, 
Conservative electors, remember that 
the majority was a majority of one! 
Let the great truth be thus impressed 
upon your mind, that every thing may 
yet depend upon your own individual 
exertions. Indeed we feel as if Pro- 
vidence intended to teach us that les- 
son, by the narrow majorities by which 
of late the most important events have 
been decided. 

While the enemy have every reason 
to be distrustful of their leaders, we 
have reason to feel confidence in ours. 
Let us then, in the name of every 
thing dear and precious to us as men 
and as Christians, show ourselves in 
all respects worthy the cause in which 
we have engaged, and the great and 
honest men by whom it is championed. 
For our country, so long misruled,— 
for our Queen, so long deluded,—for 
our church, so grossly outraged,—for 
our civil rights and our Christian 
liberties, which are all involved in the 
struggle which is about to take place, 
—let us exert ourselves like men who 
know the value of the stake for which 
we play, and the desperate character 
of the enemy with whom we contend. 
The victory is ours, if we only use our 
means and our opportunities aright. 
If we neglect to do so, the flood-gates 
of anarchy will be pulled up, and the 
deluge which must flow in upon us 
will not only sweep away the church, 
but obliterate all the landmarks of the 
constitution. 

But—the firing begins, and the line 
of the enemy, which had come on with 
such dauntless confidence, already be- 
gins to waver. 

Up, Conservative electors, and at 
them | 





